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THE EYE-WITNESS. 


THE LANDED ARISTOCRACY AND THE LEAGUE. 





THE LANDED ARISTOCRACY. 


Ox entering the House of Lords, and looking round, with some knowledge of the 
adjuncts and personalities of individual peers, we are at once struck with the fact, 
and appreciate its literal significance, that the aristocracy of England is a TERRITORIAL 
one. Here is no merchant, no manufacturer, no shopkeeper. They are not merely 
Lorps, but xanp lords. True, amongst them are peers who, either themselves or 
their parents, have sprung from the middle classes. Industry, talent, and genius 
enable individuals to reach the honours of the upper house. Eldon is dead, but his 
son inherits the title and the estates. The Lord Chancellor, John Singleton Copley, 
Baron Lyndhurst, is the son of the artist who painted the Death of Chatham. Lord 
Campbell boasts that his parentage was that of a worthy minister of the Established 
Church of Scotland. And though Lord Brougham comes from a higher grade than 
the toiling section of the middle class, his propulsion upwards has been owing to his 
own wonderful activity and marvellously varied powers. The Law is indeed the 
main road from the middle class of society into the House of Lords. But there are 
others. Brilliant achievements by land and sea introduce middle class men into the 
peerage ; and Wellington owes but little to the fact that he comes of a noble family. 
Nay, great wealth acquired by merchandise is no absolute barrier, if the individual is 
otherwise of service to the state. Lord Ashburton, originally Mr. Thomas Baring, 
was not born a poor man; his connections were all of that station which verges on, 
and even enters into, the aristocratic class. But his chief merit arises from the fact, 
that as head of the mercantile house of Baring, one of the greatest in the world, his 
wealth, his ability, and his character, gave him a position in the country enabling 
him to rank with, and ultimately bringing him into, the peerage. 

These exceptional cases, however, do not negative the main fact of the TERRITORIAL 
character of our aristocracy. Lawn is its basis. A vast majority of the dates of our 
peerage are certainly modern. The premier baron of England, Lord de Ros, goes 
no farther back than the thirteenth century ; the premier duke, Norfolk, is of the 
fourteenth, which is also the starting-point of the House of Derby. But this is 
owing to the fact that many of the titles are revivifications. War and confiscations 
have made many a revived title of recent date. In Gibbon’s beautiful * Digression 
on the Family of Courtenay,’ he remarks, ‘‘ The proudest families are content to 
lose, in the darkness of the middle ages, the tree of their pedigree, which, however 
deep and lofty, must ultimately rise from a plebeian root.” And this reminds us of that 
same Courtenay family, still existent in the House of Lords. Do you see that plain, 
kindly-looking man on the ministerial benches ? It is the Earl of Devon. In the House 
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of Commons he was a member, as Mr. Courtenay ; and as Mr. Courtenay he was for 

“clerk assistant” at the table of the House of Lords. He is collaterally 
descended from the ancient, proud, renowned family of Courtenay, whose glory and 
misfortunes Gibbon has rendered immortal. Descended from emperors of Con- 
stantinople, with branches which reigned on the banks of the Euphrates, in the south 
of France, and the west of England, here they are, their memory still embalmed in 
the person of the present Earl of Devon, who, as head of the Powderham, or Devon 
branch, still retains, as Gibbon says, ‘‘ the plaintive motto which asserts the inno- 
cence, and deplores the fall, of their ancient house.” It is Ubi lapsus? Quid feci ? 
Where have I fallen? What have I done? 

Looking round the House of Lords, we perceive that the peers dress as‘gentlemen 
usually dress in these prosaic and undistinguished days. Meeting them in the street, 
though most of them, from their air and manner, would at once be known as 
high bred men, we should not, unless made aware of the fact, recognise them as 
having any greater stake in the country than the reputed son of Ceur de Lion, 
“*lord of his presence, and no land besides.” Yet there is Earl Fitzwilliam, one of 
our very great lords of the soil. He is talking with the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
another great territorial peer. Across the House you perceive the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, who, like the Marquis of Breadalbane or Lord Panmure, hold many an acre 
of “ braid Scotland.” How largely, too, does the exteasion of the west end of London 
contribute to the annual income of the Marquis of Westminster! And the Duke of 
Sutherland owns an extent of country which many an ancient king would have envied. 
But it would be useless to enter on a muster-roll the great territorial peers. They do 
not certainly form a majority of the House of Lords ; and there are some Commoners, 
as Lord Francis Egerton, equal to the wealthiest of them, while several others, not 
connected, as Lord Francis is, directly with the aristocracy, have accumulated enor- 
mous fortunes by shipping, manufactures, and trade. 

But the presence of the bishops, in their distinctive costume, confirms the impres- 
sion of the territorial fact. They, however, seldom assemble in numbers, unless 
some question is involved affecting the interests of religion, humanity, or the church. 
The “ junior bishop,” however, has to attend to read prayers at the opening of each 
sitting, a duty which, in the House of Commons, is performed by the chaplain of the 
Speaker. The youngest bishop at present on the episcopal bench is the recently 
appointed Bishop of Oxford. His career has been rapid. Archdeacon of Surrey, 
Dean of Westminster, Bishop of Oxford, he has been within a comparatively short 
space of time ; and has become, at the early age of forty, a spiritual peer. He may 
owe something to the fact that he bears the honoured name of Wixperrorce. But 
he owes much to his own talent. At the opening of a railway—at the meeting of 
an archeological association—at an assembly of the clergy—he speaks with a depth, 
solidity, and power which mark him out as no ordinary man. He has already made 
a speech in the House of Lords on secondary punishments ; and though troublesome 
bishops are more dreaded by the temporal peers than any other species of bore, it is 
to be hoped that so much promise of excellence as the Right Reverend Doctor Wil- 
berforce has afforded will not be extinguished by his elevation to the see of Oxford. 

That Lanp is the basis of our institutions—monarchical, aristocratic, and religious— 
may be seen in the relation which the lay aristocracy and the church bear to each 
other. Each individual prelate has a much larger amount of ecclesiastical patronage 
than any individual temporal peer. Thus, while the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
the patronage of one hundred and forty-nine livings, the Archbishop of York of 
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sixty-two, the Bishop of London of ninety, St. Asaph of one hundred and _ thirteen, 
St. David of ninety-nine, and so forth, the Earl of Lonsdale has only thirty-three 
the Dukes of Devonshire and of Rutland thirty-one each, the Earl of Egremont 
thirty, the Earl Fitzwilliam twenty-six, the Duke of Cleveland eighteen, the Duke 
of Buckingham thirteen, and other peers in a smaller proportion. But the lay lords, 
as representing the aristocratic community, have, in the aggregate, the largest amount 
of patronage. ‘The Crown has the patronage of very nearly a thousand livings; the 
archbishops and bishops of 1248 ; other dignitaries of 1851; deans and chapters of 
787 ; universities and colleges of 721; but private owners of no less than 5096, 
Some idea, but a very imperfect one, of the importance of this patronage may be 
received by knowing that the annual value of the commuted tithes of England, in 
1843, was returned as close upon two millions sterling. But without a minute know- 
ledge of the extent of the ecclesiastical property held in trust by the church, by 
charitable corporations, by universities and colleges, and even by private individuals, 
we can scarcely have a clear, far less a correct, conception of the extent to which our 
social institutions are based on land, or the power and influence which the possession 
of land confers on them. 

In the House of Commons the territorial influence is less apparent, but still clearly 
discernible. Here, to use the words of Pope, we can discern the presence of 

“ Heathcote himself, and such large acred-men, 
Lords of fat E’sham, or of Lincoln fen.” 

For instance, look at those two men standing at the bar, neither of whom, in external 
appearance, are tell-tales of their social importance. ‘The one is Lord Worsley, the. 
eldest son of the Earl of Yarborough, whose property in Lincolnshire has been pro- 
digiously augmented in value by agricultural improvements; the other is Mr. Philip 
Pusey, brother of the celebrated theologian, who, as a country gentleman and a 
member of Parliament, would pass along, unknown to fame, were it not for the zeal 
with which he advocates the scientific cultivation of the soil, and the intelligence and . 
taste with which he writes for and edits the Journal of the Royal Society of Agri- 
culture. It is not wonderful that an elder brother should be a country gentleman, 
and a younger a clergyman ; but the extraordinary contrast between Mr. Philip Pusey, 
M.P., and the celebrated Dr. Pusey, compels us again to quote Pope, and say as well 
as ask— 
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“Talk what you will of taste, my friend, you’ll find 
Two of a face as soon as of a mind; 
Why, of two brothers, rich and restless, one 
Ploughs, burns, manures, and toils from sun to sun,” 


_ while the other betakes himself to the calm yet active seclusion of the cloister ? 

Two or three years ago, Mr. Philip Pusey went down to Lincolnshire, in order. to 
inspect its farming, of which he has\heard so much. Crossing what was once Lincoln 
Heath, but is now a fertile district, he was arrested by the sight of Dunston Pillar. 
There was nothing barren about the Heath but the name: but in the midst of smiling 
farm-steads, fertile fields, and teeming ‘‘rows of high, long, saddle-backed ricks,” 
Dunston Pillar stood, like an Irish Round Tower, a memento from the past to the 
future. ‘The generation is not yet quite extinct which, by the aid of this “land 
lighthouse,” guided their steps by night over the dreary wastes of Lincoln Heath—a 
desert on which merry parties, returning from the social jovialities of Lincoln, have 









been lost, and compelled to tarry till the dawning of the day. Even by day-light.the 
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Heath was so impassable, that, when the late Lady Robert Manners wished to visit 
Lincoln from her residence at Bloxholme, a groom was sent forward previously, who 
examined some track, and returned to report on one that appeared practicable. 
“This Dunston Pillar,” says Mr. Philip Pusey, “lighted no long time back: for so 
singular a purpose, did appear to me a striking witness of the spirit and industry which 
in our own days have reared the thriving homesteads around it, and spread a mantle 
of teeming vegetation to its very base; and it was certainly surprising to discover at 
once the finest farming I had ever seen, and the only land lighthouse that was ever 
raised.” Yet there is nothing extraordinary in the soil of Lincoln Heath. It isa 
fawn-coloured sand, about six inches deep, “‘ lying on a dry, thirsty walling stone,” 
and showing no marks of natural fertility. 

This Dunston Pillar, standing in the midst of what was once a barren heath, but is 
now a fertile landscape, is no inappropriate illustration of what has been going on all 
over England. Undoubtedly, our agriculture, comparing it with what it ovaur to 
be, is very backward. But, comparing it with what it has pexn, the change is won- 
derful. The owners of the soil have not been indifferent to its scientific cultivation. 
During the past century—at least since the days of Arthur Young—travellers from 
all other countries have been invariably struck by the high condition of English 
farming ; and by the drainage of the Bedford Level, commenced nearly two centuries 
ago, the surplus waters of about a million acres are poured into Boston Wash. Nor 
has local drainage been neglected, especially in Suffolk, Essex, Norfolk, and Hert- 
fordshire, where the practice was known more than an hundred years. But it was 
not till about the year 1835, that the present Spzaxer of the House of Commons, 
Mr. C. S. Lefevre, himself an experienced agriculturist, brought into public notice 
the scientific process adopted by the manager of a cotton-mill, Mr. Smith, formerly 
of Deanston, in Scotland. This is effecting a wonderful revolution ; and in conjunc- 
tion with new manures, new machines, and economical management, is changing the 
character of English farming. Still, it would be most unjust to suppose that no real 
improvement was effected before thorough draining and subsoil ploughing came up. 
These, in fact, only mark a stage in the progress of what was steadily going on. Our 
climate is indeed against us; the elevated moors of West Somerset, the high lands of 
Derbyshire, of Wales, of Westmoreland, of Cumberland, and of Scotland, subject as 
they are to long intervals of bleak, dreary weather, can never be expected to ripen 
wheat, which some authorities say cannot be regularly and properly ripened any 
where north of the Trent. Yet that English agriculture has received a prodigious 
development, measuring its progress by the rapid increase of population, is evident 
froma Parliamentary paper, frequently quoted to show that we are not, and cannot 
be, independent of foreigners :— 


_- Average Annuat Importation of Forzigs Wuear in periods of Ten Years. 


* Foreign and Colonial Wheat 
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During the period embraced in the above return, the population of Great Britain 
has increased from twelve to eighteen million souls, 

Justice, ther, compels us to admit that the territorial aristocracy of England has 
not wholly neglected its duties. The land has been its basis; the land has been its 
care ; and the great bulk of our hereditary and elected legislators being landowners, 
we need scarcely wonder that at one period they stimulated produce by bounties on 
exportation, and at another by prohibitions on importation. Whatever may be the 
Opinion entertained on the policy or the wisdom of this species of legislation, the 
result has been, to quote the language of an intelligent observer, that in no ypart of 
the world ‘ has so great a breadth of land been more scientifically and more expen- 
sively improved,” as is the case in England. Nor, after all, is the possession of the 
soil such a monopoly as it is generally thought to be. At the commencement of the 
present century Dr. Beeke estimated the number of landed proprietors in England at 
two hundred thousand ; and this statement continues to be repeated to the present 
day. But amongst the four hundred and fifty members of the House of Lords, the 
number of very great landed proprietors is comparatively small. In the House of 
Commons the proportion is still smaller. The few holders of estates whose incomes 
reach 100,000/. annually are as nothing compared with those whose incomes are only 
1000/7, The area of Great Britain is, in round numbers, about eighty-eight thousands 
of square miles, and in statute acres about fifty-six millions. To this add, for Ireland, 
thirty-two thousand square miles, or twenty-one millions of statute acres. Much of 
this vast extent of surface is still unimproved. A sanguine agriculturist declares that 
there are thousands, if not millions, of acres which at present scarcely support a goose, 
or, at least, a sheep, per acre, that, with proper drainage, would have their value 
increased from one hundred and fifty to three hundred per cent., while the operation 
would so improve the climate as to advance the harvest from fourteen to twenty days. 
Admitting that much remains to be done, very much must have been done, when we 
find such an exhibition as the following of the value of real property in Great 
Britain :— 


Ayxvaxt Vature of Reat Prorerty in Great Brirar Assessed to the Iycomr 
and Prorerty Tax in the year ending April, 1843. 


England and Wales. Scotland. Total. 

Lands . . . £40,167,085 £5,586,527 £45, 753,615 
Houses . . . 35,556,399 2,919,338 38,475,738 
ae? ees 1,960,330 - 1,960,330 
Manors . ° . 152,216 ee 152,216 
Fines . ° ° 319,140 901 320,042 
Iron Works . ° 412,022 147,212 559,435 
Quarries . . . 207 ,009 33,474 240,483 
Mines . . . 1,903,794 177, 592 2,081,387 
Fisheries .  . 11,104 47,809 58,914 
ee ee 1,229, 202 77,891 1,307,093 
Railways . ° . 2,417,609 181,333 2,598,942 
Other property . : 1,466,815 309,480 1,776,296 

£85, 802,735 £9,481, 762 £95, 284,497 


Add to this that the annual rental of Ireland is reckoned at about 14,000,000/. 

This return, however, reminds us of a new social element which has sprung up 
and spread itself out like a great branching tree. No doubt the great bulk of the 
members of the House of Commons are connected with the aristocracy, or are de- 
_ pendent on land, But there is Mr. Alderman Thompson, who, ‘though a great land- 
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lord, has acquired his vast wealth by trade. There, again, is Mr. Morrison, intelligent 
and rich, another of the great commercialists of the City of London. That quiet, 
unassuming man going out at the door is Mr. Strutt, of Derby, who reminds you of 
Jedidiah and William Strutt, and the remarkable establishment at Belpér. Sir 
Robert Peel, himself, is an off-shoot of the new manufacturing system which has 
already changed the institutional character of Great Britain. 

Of this “ great fact,” that pale, unobtrusive-looking man, Richard Cobden, is a 
type. He is sitting beside Mr. Villiers, the brother of the Earl of Clarendon,—on 
the other side is John Bright, the colleague of Mr. Cobden, in a career of mental 
agitation which has produced remarkable fruits. We give its history, simply as the 
history of an important though brief era in our social and legislative existence, and 
one whose effects can alone properly be estimated in future years. 

The economic doctrines advocated by Adam Smith and his successors have never 
beer without legislative followers. Burke adopted them, and his little but precious 
tract, ‘ Thoughts and Details on Scarcity,’ exhibit them with the power of a master. 
Pitt adopted them, and realised them in a commercial treaty with France in 1787, 
which the subsequent revolutionary war rendered nugatory. But the fatal restriction 
of cash payments checked the further progress of the doctrines of the school ot 
Smith. The Bank of England and the legislature, the people and their teachers, 
had to go through a long course of painful experience before the question of currency 
assumed a definite shape. David Ricardo and Francis Horner stand out conspicuously 
amongst the earlier of the currency expositors; and Sir Robert Peel as the practical 
realiser of their doctrines. Then, again, Lord Grenville, in 1815, in his celebrated 

‘protest against the passing of the Corn Act of 1815, expressed, in language which 
cannot be surpassed, his opinion on the inexpediency of restricting the importation of 
corn. And from time to time, ever since, men in the legislature and in’ the periodical 
press, spoke and wrote with much vigour on the same question. 

But after the passing of the Reform Bill the attention of the public was diverted 
from economic to political questions. Good harvests from 1832 till 1836 aided the 
diversion, In 1835, as Mr. Cobden once told the House of Commons, the eloqueiice 
of Demosthenes would not have attracted attention to the subject of the Corn Law. 
But another period was coming which demonstrated, in a way not to be misunder- 
stood, that a new social element was at work, threatening the disruption of the wall 
which hemmed in the territorial power of legislation. 

At the close of the year 1836 a commercial or monetary crisis occurred. The 
cause of it at the time staggered some of the most acute of our periodical writers. 
An able writer in the ‘Companion to the Newspaper,’ noticing the fact’ at the 
moment, professed himself unable to propound the reason why the exchanges ‘had 
become aidverse, and that, as a consequence, mercantile accommodation was restricted 
and commerce embarrassed ; for all our trade appeared, on the surface, to have been 
flowing in a healthy and tranquil channel. 

The cause gradually developed itself. The harvest of 1836 had been slightly de- 
ficient, and an exportation of bullion was going on. But there was another concur- 
rent, but more powerful one. Enormous credits had been extended to the United 
States, not only in the way of bills of exchange accepted by English merchants for 
account of American houses, but also by means of loans to that country for the forma- 
tion of railways, joint-stock banks, and other public works. Universal discredit 
caused a collapse and a ruinous fall of prices. We struggled through 1837 ;’ and 
during the early part of 1838 the country seemed to be recovering. In all the ‘dis- 

cussions that ensued the most prominent idea in men’s minds was the subject of the 
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Currency, and the management of the Bank of England. The Corn Laws were 
scarcely ever mentioned, unless by the few who had closely reasoned on the subject, 
or who, remembering the discussions and debates of former years, were able to bring 
their previous knowledge to bear on it. 

Colonel Thompsen and Dr. Bowring deserve the credit of originating what may be 
termed the modern crusade against the Corn Laws ; and a gentleman of Bolton, Mr. 
A. W. Paulton, who has since acted as the secretary of the Anti-Corn Law League, 
began the first of that series of public lectures which have effected so great a change 
in opinion, All this, however, might have proved unavailing if the harvest of 1838 
had not been deficient. Towards the end of that year the rapid rise of provisions, 
the stagnation of trade, and the embarrassment of the manufacturers, caused general 
anxiety; and on the 13th of December, 1838, the Chamber of Commerce of Man- 
chester agreed to a report, in which, after making some alarming statements as to the 
state and prospects of the cotton trade, it was agreed that a petition should be pre- 
sented to Parliament, praying for the total and immediate repeal of the Provision 
Laws. 

This was the commencement ef an agitation which has never abated until the 
present moment, when the object seems so near realisation. No sooner was the 
attention of the Lancashire manufacturers specially directed to the subject of the 
Corn Laws, than they took it up with the energy which characterises their move- 
ments; yet at first their efforts appear comparatively insignificant, Ata meeting a 
subscription of one thousand pounds was raised towards defraying the expense of 
getting up a combined movement. This was followed by a meeting of deputies, who 
assembled in Manchester in January, 1839, It was then resolved that Anti-Corn 


. Law Associations should be organised in different localities, and petitions be got up 


to Parliament, which met in February. A large delegation from the manufacturing 
districts assembled at the same time in London, meeting at Brown’s Hotel, in Palace 
Yard. It was composed of several members of parliament, and a body of influential 
manufacturers and traders. Dr. Bowring was placed at the head of a committee, 
whose business was to gather kvipENcE on the question ; and the deputation then 
selected Mr. Vituiers to be their parliamentary mouth-piecé. His first motion— 
the first of a series annually renewed from 1839 till 1846—was rejected by a large 
majority, and in a way not calculated to raise expectation of future success. 

On the day after the rejection of this motion the delegation met, and the idea of 
the Anti-Corn Law League was struck out. Mr. Conpen recalled to the recollection 
of the meeting the conduct of the merchants of the Hanse Towns, when their 
commerce was impeded and their merchandise plundered by the feudal chiefs of 


+, Germany. They formed themselves into the Hanseatic League to resist their op- 


pressors. ‘‘ Let us,” exclaimed Mr. Conpxn, “ forma League of the great towns 
of England to put down the oppression of our feudal aristocracy, and let the ruined 
and dismantled castles of the Rhine and the Elbe be to our opponents a warning of 
the fate which awaits them if they persist in a struggle with the commercial classes 
of this country.” 

‘* Land and trade,” said Sir Josiah Childs, “‘are*twins, they wax and wane 
together.” But here was the commencement of a great social struggle between land 
and trade, which, for a time, seemed to place them in irreconcileable antagonism. 
The delegation, before separating for their different localities, resolved to form them- 
selves intaa “‘ federal” Awt1-Corn-Law League, which should have its head-quarters 


at Manchester. 
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VIRGINIA WATER. 


THE CASCADE. 


A witp and solemn scene in the green 
woods— 

A close and shaded scene—where the quick 
water 

Wakes its own musical voice, unvex’d by 
man. 

It is a quiet, heart-entrancing tone, 

A mellow sound ; in which, amidst the leaps 

Of the white sparkling foam, a constant roll 

Swells like the deep flow of the organ’s peal. 

Unwearied minstrelsy! thou art uot dull; 

But in the noon-tide glow ’twere sweet to 
dream, 

Hash'd by thy murmuring song; and hear 
in thee 

Gushes of choral hymns, the slumbering 
airs 

Of music indistinct, such as the wind 

Breathes on its own lute with a balmy kiss. 


Faint image of the loud and mighty falls 
That headlong tumble down unfathom’d 


steeps, 
And lift, amidst the hills eternally, 
A voice more dreary than the whirlwind’s 
roar. 
T love thee not the less, that thou hast come 
Fresh from the hand of art, a gentle thing, 
A pleasant tranquil thing such as in groves, 
Where a soft glimmering light for ever lies, 
May mingle with the breeze and the blithe 
song 
Of evening nightingales. Yet thou art not 
A crude unripened bauble : for the sun, 
And dew, and frost, have long convers’d 
with thee,' 
Till thy brown rocky stones are crumbling 
and hoar, 
While the moss clings to them, as if they 


grew 
Here with the hills. The graceful willows 


droop 
Beautiful o’er thee, and the weeping birch 
Is listening to thy voice. Fair at thy feet 
The acacia blooms; the uncropp’d turf is 
fresh 





With spongy moss, mid knots of rank thick 


grass, 

And straggling fern, and frequent dewy 
n00ks 

Where the bright harebell gleams like a 
precious gem. 

Deep by thy side there is a rocky cave, 

Piled up as if in sport, where the high sun 

Not often looks through its thick doming 
boughs. 

Here the close lichen, and the delicate heath, 

And yellow pellitory, have singled out 

Green vegetative spots, where they may 
creep 

Blooming amidst the dark and dripping 
walls. 

Hollowly here the gushing water sounds, 

With a mysterious voice; and one might 
pause 

Upon its echoes till it seem’d a noise 

Of fathomless wilds where man had never 
walked. 


Thy song is varied with the varying clime, 


Unceasing fall! When autumn rains have 
filled 

Thy parent lake, thou pipest clear and 
strong, 

Yet with no harsh voice; but when winter 
raves, 

Thou hast a shout of power, while thy loud 
swell 

Sings through the stripp’d trees with the 
eddying wind : 


In summer, thou art still as the south gale, 

And thy low murmur creeps upon the ears 
With a monotonous hum, most like the buz 
Of honey-seeking bees. Yet never mute 

Is thy subduing voice ;—and never leafless 

Are the thick firs that tower above thy 


height 

In manifold hues. Thou art the abode of 
life 

Through changeful seasons ; fragrance and 
sweet sound 


Dwell with thee ever. May’st thou endure 
as long 
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As the green woods and the transparent 
lake :— 

Thou art a work of man that Nature loves, 

And she will cherish thee. 

THE LAKE. 

Heaps upon heaps the frosted clouds are 
sailing 

On the stiff breeze ; here high up-piled they 
stand 

A clotted mass, blackening against the west 

In solemn fullness; here, in all-varying 
forms, 

They course each other down with playful 
speed ; 

Here, in soft bars they stretch across the sky, 

Drinking in light; and here the steadfast blue 

In delicate patches asks the pensive eye 

To pierce the glimmerings of its shadowless 
depth. 

A golden ray skims o’er that heathery slip, 

And the thick purple flowers show like a 
garden, — 

Midst the uncultur’d hills. 


Rich as thou art, 
Soul of these sylvan haunts, delicious Lake, 
E’en when the flickering clouds obscure the 
sun 
And the sky shows in spots—give me to 
muse 
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On thy untroubled banks, when the warm air 

Lies like an infant on thy cradling breast. 

Then the gull screams not, but the trilling 
thrush 

Makes glorious music in thy skirting woods, 

And midst her gusts of song there is a 
stillness 

Which not a ripple stirs, while the hush’d 
soul 

Hugs up its thoughts, as if it fear’d to wake 

The spirit that sleeps upon thy quiet 
breadth. 

Or let me gaze on thee, when the soft moon 

Sheds a perfusive gentleness around, 

While wood, and water, and the cloudless sky 

Lose each their features and peculiar hues, 

In something lovelier than the eye can 
pierce— 

A subtile, viewless, mute, indefinite joy. 

Waveless or rippling, thou art beauteous 
ever, 

Sweet Lake ; and beauteous are thy shadow- 
ing banks: 

Thou art.a place for pure and gentle 
thoughts ; 

Thou hast a charm to free th’ entangled 
heart 

From low and earthy chains;—thy calm 
makes audible 

The voice of Omnipresence. 
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Wrrtram Cowrer on Fasuton.— While 
the world Jasts, fashion will continue to 
lead it by the nose. And, after all, what 
can fashion do for its most obsequious fol- 
lowers? It can ring the changes upon the 
same things, and it can do no more. 
Whether our hats be white or black, our 
caps high or low,—whether we wear two 
watches or one, is of little consequence. 
There is indeed an appearance of variety ; 
but the ot: twos vanity that dictates and 


adopts the , are invariably the same. 
When the fashions of a particular period 
appear more reasonable those of the 


preceding, it is not because the world is 
aed vedétniile thin TE was: Sat 

in a course of perpetual changes, 
some of them must sometimes happen to be 
for the better. an 9 Ss I suppose the 
preposterous customs prevail at present, 
a proof of its greater folly. In a few years, 
perhaps next year, the gentleman will 
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shut up his umbrella, and give it to his 
sister, filling his hand with a crab-tree 
cudgel instead of it: and when he has done 
so, will he be wiser than now? By no 
means. The love of change will have be- 
trayed him into a propriety, which, in rea- 
lity, he has no taste for, all his merit on the 
occasion amounting to no more than this— 
that, being weary of one plaything, he has 
taken up another. 


Wri11am Cowper on GENTUS.—i never 
knew a poet, except myself, who was 
punctual in anything, or to be depended on 
for the due discharge of any duty, except 
what he thought he owed to the Muses. 
The moment a man takes it into his foolish 
head that he has what the world calls 


Genius, he gives himself a discharge from 
the servile dru of all friendly offices, 
and becomes for nothing, except in the 


pursuit of his favourite employment. 
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IIL—Taeaty or Picquicny, anp INTER- 
VIEW BETWEEN Epwarp IV. or Enc- 
Lanp AND Louis XI. or France; as 

) NARRATED By PHILIP DE ComINEs. 


Tue character of Louis XI—one of the 
strangest in history—has been made fami- 
liar to the general reader by the fascinating 
pen of Walter Scott.* His suspicious tem- 
per, cunning, cruelty, and superstition, his 
matchless kingcraft, his towering ambition, 
his sordid personal habits, his mingled fero- 
city and facetiousness, are all faithfully 
portrayed in Scott’s amusing historical ro- 
— which has < ——-g and read 
every country in Europe. 

With the startling anachronisms of that 
story, with the extreme, and at times un- 
necessary, liberties Sir Walter took with 
history and chronology, we have here 
—s todo. We would only inform or 
rear our reader that a materials 

character, sayings, and doings of 
Lonis XI., Scott was indebted almost en- 
tirely and solely to Philip de Comines, who 


* ‘Quentin Durward.’ 








was most familiar with the cunning French 
monarch, and an eye-witness of nearly all 
the scenes and events he describes. in, his 
chronicle or historical memoir. Although 
as a statesman, or political agent, Messire 
Philip had much of the cunning and indi- 
rectness of the king, his master, he.is,,as 
& memoir-writer, exceedingly frank. and 
straightforward. His accuracy and impar- 
tiality have been admitted by all historians. 
His genius for narration is of a first-rate 
order ; his style is deliciously quaint, and 
characteristic of the times in which he lived. 
As old Froissart gives the true key to the 
age of chivalry and baronial independence 
and turbulence, so does Comines give us the 
true key to the age of kingcraft and comin 
absolutism. It was in the school of Louis XI. 
that Henry VII. of England, Ferdinand of 
Spain, and other cunning and successful 
sovereigns of the fifteenth century, ed 
the*r airy and teareet how to deceiye, dis- 
tract, and crush aristocracy, 
Sats yon ly 
ven ap in many 
Europe long before the iltnstrious 
Fetes wrote his ‘Prince;’ and. the 
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ee eee es un- 
by studying the memoirs of the 
writer now under notice. 

Philip de Comines, Lord of Argenton, 
had changed allegiance and masters. He 
was by birth a Fleming, and a subject of the 
Duke of Burgundy, who at that time, by 
holding nearly all Flanders, and a great 
part of France, was at least equal in power 
to the French king, his suzerain. In the 
year 1464, when he was only nineteen 
old, he entered the service of Charles the 
Bold, or the Rash, whose father was then 
living, and who, consequently, was only 
Count of Charolais. The character and 
tastes of the Burgundian prince—a man of 
frank violence, who was passionately fond 
of war, and preferred the sword to the pen, 
the battle-field to the council-chamber— 
could scarcely suit one of Messire Philip’s 
disposition. He left the service of Charles 
for that of his rival and mortal enemy 
Louis XI., who promoted him, kept him 
much about his person, and employed him 
in some of the most confidential and impor- 
tant of his state matters. 

Charles and Louis were constantly en- 
gaged either in open war or in intrigues 
against each other. In 1474 Charles made 
a second treaty with Edward IV. of Eng- 
land, who enga to cross the seas with 
10,000 men, and co-operate with the Bur- 
gundian ina grand invasion of the domi- 
nions of the French king. The Count of 
St. Pol, hereditary Grand Constable of 
France, who was master of St. Quentin and 
other towns on the river Somme, and who 
had a mortal quarrel with his sovereign, 

romised to join the English and Burgun- 
and to give King Edward possession 

of the town and fortress of St. Quentin, as a 
depét and basis of military operations. In 
the beginning, at least, King Edward did 
more than he was bound to do by the treaty : 
hie crossed over to his own city of Calais 
with 1500. men-at-arms and 15,000 foot, 
chiefly archers. “This army,” says Co- 
mines, “was the most numerous, the best 
disciplined, and the best armed that ever 
any ki - Ped that nation invaded France 
with. ward was attended by the flower 
of the English nobility. ..... And, besides 
this main army, a body of 3000 English- 
meén was to be landed in Britany.” But 
Charles the Bold, instead of being ready to 
co-operate with Edward in France, had gone 
on a. mad expedition to the frontiers of Ger- 
many; and the Constable St. Pol, dreading 


the wer of the lish, refused to 
adden tats any of 
even ‘without his Edward was so for- 
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midable that Louis dreaded him. More- 
over, the astute French kiog would never 
rely upon arms when he could employ 
Pabicy and cunning. He knew that Edward 

of an impetuous disposition, and that he 
was offended and irritated beyond measure 
at the conduct of the Burgundian duke and 
the Constable of France. He had no herald 
with him, but dressed up a menial servant 
in the disguise of one, and sent him to the 
= camp to ask for a truce, and to 
make liberal offers of money, not only to 
the king, but also to some of his chief minis- 
ters and courtiers. Edward, who saw that 
the winter season was advancing, and that 
he had no prospect of winter-quarters, 
readily consented to appoint Commissioners 
to arrange a treaty, and promised to meet 
Louis in a personal conference. 

The French and English armies being 
within four leagues of each other, their re- 
spective Commissioners met on the next 
morning. ‘The rest is best told in the words 
of Comines, and is the subject and subs' 
of our present article. 

“The English at first demanded, accord- 
ing to their custom, the crown of France, 
and by degrees they fell to Normandy and 
Guienne: our Commissioners replied as be- 
came them; so that it was well urged on 
the one side, and well refused on the other. 
Yet from the very first day of the treaty 
there was great prospect of an accommo- 
dation ; for both parties seemed very con- 
descending, and inclinable to hearken to 
reasonable proposals: our Commissioners 
came back, and theirs returned to their 
camp. The king was acquainted with their 
demands, and the final resolution was, to 
have seventy-two thousand crowns pai 
them down before they left the kingdom; a 
marriage concluded between our present 
king and the eldest daughter of King Ed- 
ward, who is now Queen of England; and 
for her maintenance, either the Duchy: of 
Guienne, or a pension of fifty thousand 
crowns to be paid annually, during’ nine 
years, in the Tower of London ; at the end 
of which term the king present and his 
queen were to enjoy — the whole reve- 
nue of Guienne, and our king to be dis- 
charged from paying the pension for the 
future. There were weigh other articles, 
but, being of no great weight or importance, 
I shall cies them over; only this J shall 
add, that in this peace, which was to con- 
tinue nine years between the two crowns, the 
allies on both sides were to be 


and the Dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne 


were named ex 'y by the English 
King of En offered (which was strange 














r mind, and he in- 
it from the time of the year (being 
i , and their being unpro- 
for a secure quarter ; 
lays and disappointments 
which they had received from the Duke of 
Bargundy, who had (as it were) forsaken 
them already ; and as for the Constable, he 
was well assured he would not deliver up 
any of his towns, for the king sent every 
hour to entertain and wheedle him, and pre- 
vent him from doing any harm. Besides, 
our king was perfectly acquainted with the 
i ’s humour, and that he 
to induige himself in ease and plea- 
sures: so that by the consequence it plainly 
that his majesty spoke wiser, 

made a better judgment of those affairs, 


than any of his council. Whereupon he 
resolved to raise the with all the ex- 
pedition, recommending the way to 
them, it was resolved it should be done by 


F 


and every one advance something 
despatch. The king declared he 
anything in the world to get the 
_— out of France, except put- 
of his towns into his possession, for 
do that, he would hazard all.” 


iu 


G 
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Here follows a curious account of the 
trickery and iversation of the Grand 
who, ing he had offended all 
parties, sent a secret envoy to King Louis, 
to abuse the Duke of y and his 
Majesty of England. There is a scene, with 
a screen and concealed listeners, which has 
been ive to the imagination of Scott, 


but which would be only episodical in the 
glish was 
concluded, as you have heard, and all these 
intri were carried on at one time. The 
King of France’s Commissioners, who had 
had a conference with the English, 





Councillors of the King of England, viz., to 
the Lord Hastings 2,000 (who would never 
give an acquittance for it), to the Chancel- 
lor 2,000, and the rest to the Lord Howard, 
the Master of Horse, Mr. St. Leger, Sir 
Thomas Montgomery, and several others ; 
besides a great deal of ready money and 
plate, that was distributed among the rest 
of the King of England’s retinue. 
“ The Duke of Burgundy, who was then 
at Luxemburg, having notice of these 
ings, came in mi ty haste to the Ring 
of England, attended only with sixteen 
horse in his retinue. The King of England 
was extremely surprised at his unexpected 
arrival, and demanded what it was that 
ht him thither ?, for he saw an uneasi- 
ness in his countenance that plainly denoted 
a disturbance of mind. The Duke told him 
he was come to discourse with him: the 
King of England asked whether it were in 
blic or private? Then the Duke asked 
im if he had made a peace? the King told 
him he had made a truce for nine years, in 
which the Duke fof B and himself 
were comprehended, and desired that 
they would accept of that comprehension. 
The Duke fell into a violent passion, and in 
English (a language that he spoke very well) 
began -- commemorate the oon achieve- 
ments of his predecessors, W formerly 
invaded France, and how they had spared 
no pains, nor declined any danger, that 
might. render them famous, and gain im- 
mortal honour and renown abroad. Then 
he inveighed against the truce, and told the 
king, he had not invited the English over 
into France out of any necessity he had of 
their assistance, but only to put them ina 
way of recovering their own right and in- 
heritance ; and to convince them he could 


in England: and having delivered himself 
after this imperious manner, he took his 
leave of the King, and returned to Luxem- 


burg. The King of England and his Council 
were extremely displeased with his lan- 
guage; but others, who were averse to the 


peace, highly extolled it. 


“ In order to bring the to a conclu- 
son, the King of Bngland advanced within 
half a league of A ; and the King of 
ne ee i 
army marching at a distance. speak im- 














partially, his seemed but raw and 
unfit for action in the field, for they were in 
very ill order, and observed no manner of 
discipline. Our king sent the King of Eng- 
land three hun cart-loads of the best 
wines in France, asa present, and I think 
the carts made as great an appearance as the 
whole English army. Upon the strength of 
the truce several of the English came into 
the town, where they behaved themselves 
very imprudently, and without the least 
regard to their prince’s honour, for they 
entered the town all armed and in t com- 
ies ; so that if the King of France could 
ve dispensed with his oath, never was 
there so handsome an opportunity of cutting 
off a considerable number of them ; but his 
Majesty’s design was only to entertain them 
nobly, and to settle a firm and lasting peace, 
that might continue during his reign. The 
King had ordered two large tables to be 
placed on each side of the street, at the en- 
trance of the town-gate, which were covered 
with a variety of nice dishes of all sorts of 
food most proper to relish their wine, of 
which there was great plenty, and of the 
richest that France could afford, and abur- 
dance of servants in the king’s livery to wait 
and attend on them ; but not a drop of water 
did the English call for. At each of the 
tables the king had placed five or six jolly 
drinking companions, persons of rank and 
condition, to entertain those that had a mind 
to take an hearty glass ; amongst which were 
the Lord de Craon, the Lord de Briquebac, 
the Lord de Bresmes, the Lord de Villiers, 
and several others. Those English which 
were within sight of the gate, saw the enter- 
tainment, and there were persons appointed 
on purpose to take their horses by the bri- 
dles and lead them to the tables, where every 
man was treated handsomely, as he came in 
his turn, to their very great satisfaction. 
When they had once entered the town, 
wherever they went or whatever they called 
for, nothing was to be paid; they were libe- 
rally furnished with all that wanted, 
and they had whatever they had a mind to 
call for, without paying for it ; according to 
the King of France’s orders, who bore all 
the expense of that entertainment, which 
lasted three or four days.” 
After pens how the Duke of Bur- 
gundy the grand constable vainly 
endeavoured to retain King Edward in their 


alliance and induce him to break off his 
treaty with the astute Louis, by offering 
him 50,000 crowns in hand, and i 
him “divers other fair proposals,” 
mines goes on to give an account of “ King 
Louis’ nobly entertaining the at 
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“One nigkt the Lord de Torey came to 
the king and told him their numbers in the 
town were so considerable 
hended there might be 
but his majesty being 
everybody else was silent. 
was Childermass-day, on which the ki 
neither spoke himself nor permitted any 
one else to apply to him about business, but 
took it as an ill omen, and would be v 
pettish when any such thing was 
especially from those who waited on him 
and knew his temper. However, the morn- 
ing I speak of, when the king was dressed 
and gone in to his devotions, one came to 
me with news that there were at least nine 
thousand English in the town. I resolved 
to venture his displeasure, and acquaint 
him with it; whereupon entering into his 
closet I said, ‘Sir, though it be Childer- 
mass-day, I think myself bound in duty to 
inform your Majesty of what I have heard, 
Then I gave him an account of the number 
of troops already in the town, that more 
were coming in every moment; that 
were all armed, and that nobody durst shut 
the gate upon them for fear of provoki 
them. The king was not offended, but 
his prayers, and told me, that for once he 
would put off the devotions of that day. 
He commanded me immediately to get on 
horseback, and endeavour to speak with 
some of the English officers of note, to 
desire them to colar their troops to retire; 
and if I met any of his captains, to 
them to him, for he would be at the as. 
soon as I. I met three or four i 
commanders of my acquaintance, and spoke 
to them according to the king’s directions ; 
but for one that they commanded to leave 
the town there were twenty came in. After 
me the king sent the Lord de Git (now 
Marshal of France), and having found me; 
we went together into a tavern, where, 
though it was not nine o’clock, there had 
been a hundred and eleven reckonings to 
pay that morning. The house was 
with company, some sung, some laughed, 
some slept, and the rest were drank; upon 
seeing of which, I concluded there was no 
danger, and sent to inform the king of it, 
who came immediately to the gate, well 
attended, and ordered two or three hundred 
men-at-arms to be —_ — fra | their 
captain’s houses, some of whi at 
=s te by which the ish entered. 
The king ordered his dinner to be brought 
to the porter’s lodgi po the gate, where 
his M dined, id several English 
ptr od honour of itting them to 
dinner with him, The King 
had been informed of this disorder, and was 


In short, so they did, and several of the 
English, by their king’s express command, 
were ordered to evacuate the town. 
“ And then, in order to bring the whole 
affair to a conclusion, they consulted what 
- was = ane for the ar 
of the two ki rsons were appoint 
to survey it; the ved du Bouch ayer I 
were chosen for our master; and the Lord 
Howard, one St. r, and a herald for the 
King of England. nm our taking a view 
of the river, we the best and securest 
place was Picquigny, a strong castle some 
three leagues from Amiens, belonging to 
the Vidame of Amiens, which had been 
burnt not long before by the Duke of Bur- 
y; the town lies low; the River 
e runs though it, and is not fordable 
near it. On the one side, by which our 
king was to come, was a fine champaign 
country ; and on the other side it was the 
same, only when the King of England 
came to the river he was obliged to pass a 
causeway about two bow-shots long, with 
marshes on both sides, which might have 
been of very dangerous consequence to the 
ish if our intentions had not been 
honourable. And certainly, as I have said 
before, the English do not manage their 
treaties and capitulations with so much 
ing and policy as the French do, let 
people say what they will, but proceed 
more ingenuously, and with greater freedom 
in their affairs ; yet a man must be cautious, 
and have a care not to affront them, for it 
is - re meddling with them. After 
we fixed upon the place, our next con- 
sultation was about a bridge, which was 
ordered to be built large and strong, for 
which purpose we furnished our carpenters 
with materials. In the midst of the bridge 
there was contrived a strong wooden grate 
or lettice, such as the lions’ cages are made 
of, the hole between every bar being no 
wider than to thrust in a man’s arm; the 
wp was covered only with boards to keep 
the rain, and the body of it was big 
to contain ten or twelve men of a 
side, with the bars running across to both 
sides of the bridge, to hinder any person 
from passing over it either to the one side 
or the river there was 
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Here Philip de Comines breaks 
digression concerning the death of 
Duke of Bu » grand-sire of 
Charles, who was levbescindy assassinated 
on ‘a conference bridge by the friends of 
the Duke of Orleans during the French 
wars of our Henry V., through the absence 
of such precautions as the wise Louis now 
—— Messire Philip thinks that Louis’s 
bridge ought to serve as a model to future 
princes for their places of rendezvous and 
consultation. After this digression he con- 
tinues— 

“The barrier being finished,; and the 
place fitted for the interview, as you have 
already heard, the next day, which was the 
29th of August, 1475, in the morning the 
two kings appeared. The King of France 
came first, attended by about eight hundred 
men-at-arms: on the King of England’s 
side his whole army was drawn up in order 
of battle ; and though we could not discover 
their whole force, yet we saw such a vast 
number both of horse and foot, that the body 
of troops that were with us seemed very in- 
considerable in respect of them, but indeed 
the fourth part of our army was not-there. 
It was given out that twelve men of a side 
were to be with each of the kings at the in- 
terview, and that they were already chosen 
out of the greatest and most intimate of 
their courts. With us we had four of the 
King of England’s party to view what was 
done among us, and they had as many of 
ours on their side to have an eye over their 
actions. As I said before, our king came 
first to the grate, attended by about twelve 
persons of the greatest quality in France, 
among which were John Duke of Bourbon 
and the Cardinal his brother. It was the 
king’s royal pleasure —— to an old 
and common custom that he had) that I 
should be dressed like him that day. The 
King of England advanced along the cause- 
way (which I mentioned before) very nobly 
attended, with the air and presence of a 
king. There were in his train his brother 
the Duke of Clarence, the Earl of North- 
umberland, his chamberlain, called the Lord 
Hastings, his chancellor, and other peers of 
the realm, among which there were not 
above four dressed in cloth of gold like him- 
self. The King of England wore a black 
velvet cap upon his head, with a large fleur- 
de-lis made of epee stones upon it. He 
was a prince of a noble, majestic presence, 
his person proper and straight, but a little 
inclining to be fat. I had seen him before, 
when the Earl of Warwick drove him out 
of his kingdom; then I t him much 
handsomer, and to the best of my remem- 
brance my eyes had never beheld a more 
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beautiful person. he came: within 
a little distance of the rail he eo off his 
cap and bowed himself within a foot of 
the ground ; and the King of France, who 
was then leaning over the barrier, received 
him with abundance of reverence and re- 
spect. They embraced through the holes 
of. the grate, and the King of England 
making him another low bow, the King of 
France saluted him thus—‘ Cousin, you are 
heartily welcome ; there is no person living 
I was so ambitious of seeing, and God be 
thanked that this interview is upon so good 
an. occasion. The King of England re- 
turned the compliment in very good French : 
then the Chancellor of England (who was 
a prelate, and Bishop of Lincoln) began his 
speech with a prophecy (of which the 

lish are always provided), that at Pic- 
quigay @ memorable peace was to be con- 
cl between the English and French. 
After he had finished his harangue, the in- 
strument was produced which contained the 
articles the King of France had sent to the 
King of England. The chancellor de- 
manded of our king whether he had sent 
the said articles, and whether he had agreed 
to.them? The king replied, ‘ Yes:’ and 
King Edward’s being produced on our side, 
he e the same answer. The missal 
being brought and opened, both the kings 
laid one of their hands upon the book and 
the other upon the true cross, and both of 
them swore religiously to observe the con- 
tents of the truce, which was, that it should 
stand firm and good for nine years com- 
plete; that the allies on both sides should 
be comprehended; and that the marriage 
between their children should be consum- 
mated, as was stipulated by the said treaty 
of peace. After the two kings had sworn 
to’ observe the treaty, our king (who had 
always words at command) told the King 
of England, in a jocular way, he should be 
glad to see his Majesty at Paris, and that if 
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he would come and divert himself with the | 


ladies, he would assign him the Cardinal of | 


Bourbon for his confessor, who he knew 


would willingly absolve him, if he should | 
| was more than ordinarily concerned; one 


commit any sin by way of love and gal- 
lantry. The King of England was ex- 
tremely pleased with his raillery, and made 


his Majesty several handsome repartees, for | 


he knew the cardinal was a jolly companion. 
After some discourse to this purpose, our 
king, to show his authority, commanded us 
whovattended him to withdraw, for he had 
a mind to have a little private discourse 
with the King of England. We obeyed, 
and those who were with the King of Eng- 
land seeing us retire, did the same, without 
expecting to be commanded. After the two 











time our master called me to him, and 
the King of England if he knew me. 
King of Eng replied he did, 

laces where he had seen me, and 

ing that formerly I had endeavoured 
serve him at Calais, when I was in 
Duke of Burgundy’s service. The King of 
France demanded if the Duke of Burgundy 
refused to be comprehended in the treaty 
(as might be suspected from his obstinate 
answer), what the King of England would 
have himdo? The King of England re- 
plied, he would offer it him again, and if 
he refnsed it then, he would. not concern 
himself any further, but leave it entirely to 
themselves. By de: the king came to 
mention the Duke of Bretagne (who indeed 
was the person he aimed at in the question), 
and made the same demand about. him. 
The King of England desired he would not 
attempt anything against the Duke of Bre- 
tagne, for in his distress he had never found 
so true and faithful a friend. The king 
pressed him no further, but recalling the 
company, took his leave of the King of 
England in the handsomest and most civil 
terms imaginable, saluted all his attendants 
in a most particular manner, and both the 
kings at a time (or very near it) retired 
from the barrier, and, mounting on horse- 
back, the King of France returned to 
Amiens, and the King of England to his ° 
army. The King of England was accom- 
modated out of the King of France's court 
with whatever he wanted, to the very torches 
and candles. The Duke of Gloucester, the ° 
King of England’s brother, and four other 
persons of quality, were not present at this 
interview, as being averse to the i 
but they recollected themselves afterw: 
and the Duke of Gloucester (afterwards 
Richard III.) waited on our master at 
Amiens, where he was splendidly enter- 
tained, and nobly presented both with plate 
and fine horses. 

“On the king’s return from this inter- 
view, in our discourse by the way, he hap- 
pened to fall upon two points, at which he 
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was, that the King of England was so 
easily persuaded to come to Paris: His Ma- 
jesty was not at all pleased with it, and he 
told me, ‘he is a beautiful prince, a great 
admirer of the ladies, and who knows but 
some of them may appear to him so witty, 
so gay, and so charming, as may give him 
a desire of making us a second visit: his 
predecessors have been too often in Paris 
and Normandy already ; and I do not care 
for his company so near, th on the 
other side of the water I should be ready to 
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he gave this but 

answer, “That if any prince invaded the 
Duke of Bretagne’s dominions, he would 
Soe waich any importer) Yn op 

w im im no fur- 
ther. When the Slag wun avibed at Amiens, 
and ready to-go to supper, three or four of 
the lish lords who attended upon the 
King of England at the interview came to 
sup with his majesty ; and the Lord Howard 


re Ae of the number, he told the king in his 
ear, that if he desired it, it should go hard 
but he would find a way to bring his master 
to him to Amiens, and to Paris too, to be 
merry with him for some time. Though 
this proposition was aot in the least agree- 


to find him so obstinate in relation to the 


able to the king, yet his majesty dissembled 
the matter pretty well, fell a-washing 
his hands, without giving a direct answer; 
but he whispered me in the ear, and told 
me, that what he suspected was at last come 
really to pass. After supper, they fell upon 
that subject again; but the king put it off 
with the a | a and wisdom 
imaginable, pretending his expedition against 
the Duke of Burgundy weak seule his 
departure immediately. Though these affairs 
were of very great importance, and great 
prudence was used on both sides, to manage 
them discreetly; yet there were some plea- 
sant occurrences among them worthy to be 
recorded to posterity. Nor ought any man 
to wonder (considering the great mischief 
which the English have brought upon this 
kingdom, and the freshness of their date) 
that the King of France should be at so 
much labour and expense to send them 
home in a friendly manner, that he might 
make them his friends for the future, or at 
least divert them from being his enemies.” 





Saut Monopoty 1n Russra.—One of the 
ive taxes in Russia is caused 
the high duty on salt, and by the im- 
ial salt monopoly. This tax, which 
grievously experienced in France 
some other countries, is borne with 
by the Russian serf, although the 
is sold, in consequence of the duty 
nd the monopoly, at an exorbitant price; a 
ice that bears much the same relation to 
natural value, as the British duty on to- 
does to the oviginal price of that plant. 
salt is an article of vital necessity, 
ich should be procured at the cheapest 
cost; to a pernicious stimulant, which 
should bear the highest revenue duty 
sible ; limited only so far as that suck daty 
would not hold out a premium for extensive 
contraband. Salt is absolutely prohibited 
to be imported into any of the ports of the 
Black Sea, or Sea of Azof, or of the Danube, 
or along the Prussian frontiers. Its importa- 
tion is only allowed at the port of Archangel, 
on paying a duty of two pounds two shillings 
the ton ; at St. Petersburg, on paying & duty 
of four one shilling eight pence 
ton; and at the other Baltic ports of 
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causes of great insalubrity in their 





bourhood ; whole villages have fallen sick 
during one night on the wind changing and 
blowing from over the limans. Those which 
yield the most salt are in Bessarabia, espe- 
cially that called the Dusle-liman. As its 
waters dry up with the summer heat, the 
salt is found in crystals, and the liman is 
then surrounded by the officers of the crown. 
Agents arrive at the same time from the 
nobility of Bessarabia, Podolia, and New 
Russia, and from ‘the German colonists, in 
order to purchase from the crown the privi- 
lege of collecting the salt when it is supposed 
to be ripe,as it is termed; that is, when the 
waters of the liman have evaporated to.the 
usual extent. The liman is then led 
out topurchasers. The salt near the border 
is then not more than an inch and a half 
deep. It thickens gradually to about a foot 
deep in the middle. The best part is re- 
served for the numerous depéts of the crown. 
The immediate purchasers carry away their 
salt at once. The crown its. it im 
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II. Maunpay at CaisTer. 


Ir was on the Wednesday before the feast of Easter, in the year 1469, in which year 
the great festival of the Church fell on the 2nd of April, that after the time of sunset, 
in the dark twilight that preceded the rising of the paschal moon, a small cavalcade 
of jaded riders passed the little church of Caister Holy Trinity, of which there is 
nothing now remaining but a ruined tower. They had left Norwich at an early hour 
of the morning ; but although the distance they had to travel was less than twenty 
miles (yet not to disparage the road, it was a good thoroughfare, maintaining the 
ancient reputation of the roads of Norfolk), the highway was then so rotten from the 
rains of the season, that the progress of these riders was painfully slow. Indeed the two- 
footmen who walked by the side of the horse which bore their mistress, and carefully 
attended upon her bridle-rein, scaréely made so much exertion to maintain their speed 
as the weary beasts who constantly stumbled amongst the deep ruts. The lady was 
somewhat more than of the middle age; yet she rode with a firm seat, held herself 
erect, and complained not of weariness, though she had tasted no food save a small 
manchet since she had partaken of the lenten white-herring at the breakfast time of 
seven. Behind the lady followed the somewhat impatient steed of a reverend priest, 
who, with submission be it said, did not endure the long fast quite so patiently as she 
of the weaker frame ; and whose restlessness communicated itself to his horse through 
the pricking of the spur and the snatching of the bit, which occasionally manifested 
that he who governed the quadruped required a small portion of seli-government to 
endure the evils of this laborious wayfaring. ‘The lady was the worshipful Mistress 
Margaret Paston, widow ; the priest was her chaplain, Sir James Gloys. Behind 
them came two led sumpter-mules, laden with panniers and other gear, but not having 
to stumble under a very heavy load. The hinds who drove them were themselves 
driven by an upper servant of the lady’s hovse. The destination of the was the 
fair castle of Caister. The weary travellers looked up briskly when saw the 
great tower standing out in sharp relief in the twilight, rising high over the hill he- 
hind its turrets. The horses, who had pleasant recollections of stall and crib, pressed 
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into a trot as they passed the church ; and, making a short turn, went cheerily. along, 
till horse and foot halted at the gate of the avenue which led to the drawbridge of the 

western moat. 
“The gate was quickly opened by the footmen, who shouted lustily, « Nicholas, 
Nicholas, down with bridge, our lady is come.” But no Nicholas was at hand to 
answer ; :.ad indeed the shouting was somewhat unnecessary, for the bridge was already 
lowered, and the mother of the lord of Caister rode without challenge into the outer 
court of the goodly castle. No warder from its tower had given signal of her approach ; 
no\porter, armed to the teeth, was there to make a show of vigilance, if the reality 
were wanting. The dame was angered beyond measure ; but she was silent. Again 
the footmen shouted ‘‘ Nicholas,” as they thundered with their staves against the 
ponderous western porch which led through a corridor to the inner court. Not 
alight was to be seen through window or loophole ; but as the rising moon threw a 
glimmer upon the castle walls, a faint wreath was observed creeping up from the pre- 
cincts, of the kitchen, which told that the place was not wholly deserted. The 
knockings were again repeated by the impatient grooms, who despite the presence of 
the-lady and the priest, were not sparing of oaths, which, although peculiar to the 
period, and as such of grave interest to resolute antiquaries, are scarcely needful to be 
set down by us, who aim at no profundity in our archeological gleanings. At length 
a lamp glimmered through a side slit in the great tower; and the yeoman of the 
buttery, who had charge of the sumpter-mules, advanced, and with a double oath 
slemanded: admission. The owner of the voice within gave no mark to a possible 
enemy without ; but shouted securely below the loop-hole, ‘‘ Mant come in, bor,” 
For an instant Mistress Margery Paston felt the discomfort, and almost shame, of this 
exclusion from the shelter of her son’s castle—the possession which the Pastons were 
ready to defend to the extremest issue against those who denied their right to its 
quiet keeping. She even thought for a moment that Caister had been forcibly 
wrested from their hands; that their enemies were within its walls. But a second 
‘thought assured her that this could not have happened; for in that case a better 
watch would have been kept. Her own knaves had been faithless to their trust. 
Advancing, with the spirit that became her station, beneath the tower — the priest, 
‘however, wisely remaining with the grooms, in the apprehension of some foe in 
eambash—the Paston cried out, with a voice of authority, ‘‘ Who are you, varlet, that 
«deny your mistress entrance? Come down and unbar door, or you shall keep ‘your 
Easter in a lower chamber than you now hide in.” Again the voice shouted, “‘ Mant 
come in, bor.” The lady was incensed ; the priest was cold and hungry ; the yeoman 
of the buttery and the footmen were furious, for they had an undoubting trust that 
there was supper in the larder, and a fervent hope that there was wine in the cellar. 
The point. was to find an entrance. They forthwith began to shout for Peryn Sale, 
John Chapman, and Robert Jackson, men-at-arms that they thought were within the 
walls; but no answer came. Nor was the cry more fortunate for Robert Jackson, 
John Chapman, and Peryn Sale. In whatever way the demand was varied, there 
came the one answer from the one voice, ‘‘ Mant come in, bor.” * , The lady chafed and 
ad rt aa eget gd use to this day in Norfolk. Whether addressed to man or 
ihe Nor or girl, we constantly oeee hy Sane hither, bor,”—‘‘ How are ye, bor?” 


sao spevasn shes the jain, how a yo! maiden, or an 
jo The word od is erved in all. ihood from the 
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inattered, “Oh, that Daubeney were here, to have a rule!” She suddenly bethought 
“hér of William Penny; a soldier of Calais, lately sent to the keeping of Caister, of 
whom her son, Sir John Paston, had written a remarkable eulogy, purporting that°he 
was bald, and as good a man as gooth upon the earth, saving a little—which little was 
that he was apt to get a little drunk. So “ William Penny ” was forthwith shouted, 
and the courts of Caister echoed “‘ William Penny.” It was all in vain. \ Some*one 
thought of John Thresher, to call upon in their need; and at length @ voice was 
‘heard within —“‘ Up, James Hallman —stand to your tackling— they are ‘over :the 
moat; up, you drunken varlet; up, Rawlings; bills, bills, lights, lights” The 
shoutings within the portal were answered by another faint shouting from an inner 
chamber ; and now a babel of sounds was rising in the distance, and the voice of ‘the 
chief in command, William Penny, the soldier of Calais, might be heard above'the 
géneral uproar — “ Harrow, harrow! loselly gadlings ! — bacinets, halberts !”" "And 
then this great leader, rubbing his eyes, solemnly said—‘‘ Here’s lachesse.: ‘Know 
ye not that it is written in the Ordinances for War, that every man be obeysant’to‘his 
captain, to keep his watch and ward, and to do all that longeth a soldier*to do? 
Muster! mountee! havock!” Fearful as these “ escries” were, the garrison seemed 
not inclined for a sortie ; nor, indeed, would any such inclination have availed them 
much, for the gates of Caister were all locked upon them. Yet those without were 
not wholly free from peril ; and several drew close under the dark shade of'a buttress, 
for a quarrel from a loop-hole might have closed a weary journey with unnecessary 
awkwardness for some one. A sudden relief lighted upon them in ‘the formof 
Nicholas, the porter, who, all unconscious of the presence in which he was‘about'to 
stand, came singing up to the drawbridge, with a basket on his shoulder and'a keg 
slung to his side. The yeoman of the buttery, his old and faithful friend, advanced 
to meet him, as he stood irresolutely on the bridge, seeing unexpected company. “Oh, 
Nicholas, Nicholas,” ejaculated the afflicted yeoman, “ what could lead you'to desert 
your post ?” 

“ Hunger,” stoutly answered Nicholas, “ Hunger, what has made many'a yee 
man run afore now.” 

“Hunger!” interposed Dame Margaret ; “* who presumes to talk of hunger ‘in 
Sir John Paston’s castle of Caister? Nicholas, Nicholas, if you had not been porter 
of old to Sir John Fastolf, of blessed memory (‘‘ Whom God assoil,” said the priest); 
I would discharge you on the spot. Let no one talk of hunger in this fair‘castle, 
as an excuse for the neglect of duty. No parley here, varlet, but give us ont 
trance. ” 

“‘ No parley here, varlet,” echoed the priest. 

The unhappy porter laid down his load, and selected the largest of the epee 
the bunch at his girdle. The great door creaked on its hinges ; and as it gave admis- 
sion to the angry visitors of the inhospitable castle, half a dozen men, who had slept 
on in spite of the tumult, started up from their nap on the benches of the ‘corridor, 7 
with one voice exclaimed, “‘ Nicholas, have you got the herrings?” 

Hunger, cold, weariness, offended dignity—all these were forgotten by the tnether 
of the Pastons till she had provided for the security of their stronghold. During this 
tedious waiting she had refased to dismount from her horse ; and now, riding»even 
within the porch, she shouted with a voice of captainsbip for the delingtent leader of 
the. men-at-arms, ‘‘ William Penny, come forth.” ‘The spirit of soldiery drove out 
the spirit of drink ; and ina moment Willicm Penny snatched a partisan, and, lower. 


ing the point in gracious salutation, awaited the lady's commands, “ William Penny; 
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gather your men, and up with the drawbridge.” The comrades had the word from 
their corporal and the feat was done. Again the point of lance was lowered, and again 
the lady commanded—“ William Penny, muster your men in the great hall.” The 
tramp of heavy shoon proclaimed that they were finding their way from the portal 
aeross the inner court. The lady now dismounted from her steed ; the porter and the 
cook had taken charge of the panniers ; a torch was held by the trembling urchin who 
had shouted “‘ Mant come in, bor,” and who now kept mutiering, “ M’ unele bod 
me.” With the diginity of a queen, Mistress Margaret slowly paced into the hall, 
where William Penny aad his men, with pike and crossbow, stood in serried file in 
the bright moonlight which gleamed through the traceried windows. Sir James 
Gloys followed in amaze, not clearly seeing the resources for supper ; and still more 
amazed. was he when the lady passed through the hall to the great staircase, saying, 
« Gentlemen-at-arms, to your quarters ; Sir James, give you good night.” 

The visits which Mistress Margaret Paston made to her son's castle to Caister were 
not frequent ; and to her they were not pleasant visits. The fair inheritance which 
the Pastons had obtained, under the will of Sir John Fastolf, was a doubtful blessing, 
Its tenure was exceedingly precarious. Claimants to this great property—* a rieh 
jewel at need for all the country in time of war”—were there more than one ; and 
they were each ready to take by the power of the strong arm what the law forbade 
them to take by any other power than the parchment missiles of the courts. The 
castle had within it few domestics ; but their absence did not render the place lonely; 
for whenever a soldier, English or foreign, who was ready to fight for any cause, 
could be hired, Sir John Paston gave him an introduction to the spacious courts of 
Caister. Small inquiry was there as to the moral qualities of these hirelings. There 
were few moveables left in Caister to excite their cupidity ; there was scarcely any- 
thing to guard but the bare walls. Sometimes John Paston, the brother of Sir John 
(whom we shall call, to avoid confusion, by his familiar name of John of Gelston), 
would take the government of these ill-disciplined forces ; and as he was a bold and 
skilful soldier, well informed in the warlike science of his day, John of Gelston ruled 
these knaves with a steady hand. Sometimes John Daubeney, a trusty friend of the 
house, held the rule ; and then also some order was preserved. In the absence of these 
authorities, Mistress Margaret Paston occasionally took upon her the very difficult task 
of governing this irregular household. She was a wise and a high-minded matron in 

any things; but this duty was something beyond her capacity, even in her own 
opinion ; and she frankly confessed, ‘‘ I cannot well guide nor rule soldiers, and also 
they set not by a woman as they should set by a man.” But, whoever was the com- 
mander at Caister, there was one thing essential to the rule of that small community, 
which is equally essential to the quiet government of the largest communities,—that 
the people should be fed. Now it unfortunately happened that the day which we 
have recorded, on which Dame Paston and her chaplain took their way from her 
comfortable dowry house at Norwich to her son’s somewhat cheerless Castle of 
Caister, for the purpose of distributing Maunday on the following morning to the 
poor and afflicted, as became the lady of a great house—this day was marked at 
Caister by the absence even of “a lenten entertainment.” In most great houses of 
that time, and, indeed, to a later period even, in houses of earls who lived in almost 
kingly state, the domestics were accustomed to what were called Scambling Days of 
Lent, which Bishop Percy has interpreted as ‘‘ Days when no regular meals were 
Parsee he irk merino sesabins oc Mevaelt at sol se De sor But 
in the Caister household, under the rule of the Pastons, the scambling days were not 
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confined to this especial season, but prevailed with little interruption throughout the 
year. This arrangement was not the result of any philosophical theory, such as 
might be derived from a logical induction that as fasting was undoubtedly good at one 
season, it might be equally good at all seasons ; but from certain necessities which 
pressed heavily upon < family that, in times when private as well as public affairs 
were greatly disordered, had more lands than rents, and, desiring many things in 
exchange, had not means always at hand for eonducting the exchange upon principles 
that could alone satisfy the traders of Yarmouth and Norwich, upon whose stores the 
household at Caister had a somewhat precarious dependence. It happened that at 
this season of Lent, in the ninth year of King Edward IV., Sir John Paston had 
reckoned somewhat too strongly upon the powers of abstinence which were possessed 
by his followers at Caister ; and thus it also fell out that on the day when the good 
Mistress Margaret arrived at the fair but ill-victualled castle of her son, there was a 
mutiny in the garrison, which could seareely be considered an offence, for in truth 
the meal was exhausted, and so was the stock-fish ; mutton was there none in the 
fold, nor beef in the salting-tub. The beer-barrel, however, was not quite empty ; 
and to that and to sleep had the honest guardians of Caister addressed themselves 
with the utmost eagerness, at the time of even-song, to find some compensation’ for 
their morning, noon, and afternoon privations. They were angry; they were re- 
bellious. But they had the military virtue even in their sufferings—they would not 
leave the post they were hired to defend. Thus it was that when good old Nicholas 
the porter, having shared his last loaf with the men-at-arms, had given over expecting 
his mistress as the night drew on (he did not reckon upon the unusually bad roads), 
he started off for the village of East Caister, where he trusted some kind Christian to 
succour him with a few loaves and a keg of herrings. In making this sally he turned 
key upon his companions ; for the beer, although not of the strongest, had 
their brains, weak from inanition. And so the drawbridge was down, and the portal 
shut, when Mistress Margaret Paston came to the castle. 

The feelings of the widow of John Paston, first inheritor of Caister, under this 
unlucky combination of circumstances, were intensely painful. She seemed degraded 
in the eyes of her own proper household, who lived in comparative comfort in her 
dower house in Norwich. Her establishment there was simple and orderly. She 
had no band of military retainers to govern ; she had no apprehensions of violence by 
day or stratagem by night. Caister was to her a perpetual anxiety. For seven years 
her unhappy husband had struggled to maintain his claims against the most powerful 
noble of the day, and even against the cupidity of the crown itself. His wife had 
been left in the dismantled chambers of the fair castle, whilst he was pursuing the 
court of Edward IV. with his petitions; and the court answered by throwing him 
into prison as a suspected traitor. He died, without a friend to close his eyes, in a 
London inn. His family impoverished themselves still more, to bestow on the first 
heir of Caister a most sumptuous funeral. Three years had John Paston slept soundly 
under the floor of Broomholm Priory, but the possession of his castle was not one jot 
more secure to his son, although he had been honoured by the king, and could say 


with Faleonbridge— 
“ Well, now can I make any Joana lady.” —; 


Sir John was an accomplished knight, a frank and fearless soldier, an eager champion 
in the lists, and not seldom a victor; S ewere- ste, eles, fsa ae 
courtly dar , with a shrewd eye to the securer possession of Caister through money 
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and insnence, but ever clinging to some lowlier love; which he was suspected of purs 
suing through “primrose paths,” not altogether honest or prudent. John of Gelstoa,; 
the second son, was also a soldier, He had been brought up in the household of the; 
Duke of Norfolk, who now claimed the castle which the Pastons held, and was not, 
indisposed ‘to press his claims by every means, fair or foul, that presented themselves 
to & noble of such power, wealth, and high connections, Mistress Margaret. thus felt, 
degraded as she entered the castle without provender for its defenders, She rev 
mémbered the days, happier days for her, when old Fastolf dwelt in all splendour! 
and liberal hospitality in this, the castellated house which he had built at enormous 
expense, “She had feasted in the Great Hall, in the bright summer season, when the, 
gold flagons, and chargers, and standing cups, and salt-cellars, glistened in the sunny 
rays that came into that spacious room, through the windows rich with heraldic 
crimson and purple, where the columbine flower and the antelope, the badges of the 
housé of Lancaster, shone amidst the or and azure of the Fastolf quarterings... She 
had sat, in the days of quiet domestic occupation, in the Winter Hall, when the 
bright wood-fire blazed amidst the andirons, and the cloth of arras with which the 
walls were’ hung, representing all the gambols of the morris-dance, brought ‘the 
thoughts of May into the gloom of December. She had knelt in the chapel, where 
golden candlesticks and chalices, and images of St. Michael and our Lady, sometimes 
appeared to have more associations with worldly pride than heavenly humility, She 
had slept iin the Great Chamber, and the White Chamber, and the Stranger's 
Chamber, all made luxurious with feather-beds, and pillows of down, and coverings 
of Grras, ‘and cushions of silk. In those days the buttery was stored with its ‘great 
arid huge bottles,” its tankards and its quartlets, its napery and its trencher-knives; 
and the kitchen was abundantly provided with its brass pots, its pike-pans, its ladles 
and skimmers, its spits, its dropping-pans, and its frying-pans. Now Mistress 
Margaret Paston looked upon bare walls, whether in hall or chamber, in chapel-or 
kitchen. The plate was gone, the tapestry was gone; the feather-beds and the 
pillows had given place to hard straw-mattresses ; the kitchen could boast only a 
cauldron, a frying-pan, and a spit; the buttery had no flagons of silver, though it 
maintained a show of conviviality in the display of six black jacks; the cellars were 
empty, save that a cask or two of hard and sour ale was absolutely necessary, to 
prevent the men-at-arms altogether deserting their dreary post. Mistress Margaret 
knew something of all this ; but she had not been to Caister for several months, and 
she little expected that the allies which Sir John had sent down—‘“‘ the gentlemanly 
comfortable fellows,” who had arrived in the preceding November—would have 
made such havoc with the white herring and the baconed herring, the salted chines 
and the Dutch cheeses. 

» Mistress Paston repressed her anger, for she justly considered that honest Nicholas, 
who had kept the gate in the old days of abundance, when he had ale and '~ef with- 
out asking, to his heart’s content, had scant blame for seeking in his own extremity, 
and to satisfy the clamour of his noisy fellow-sufferers, a supply of something to keep 
life-and soul together in these long-continued scambling days. Her sorrow, however, 
she could not suppress. To conceal it from those around her, she retired to the 
small and somewhat bare chamber which she reserved to her own use when sojourning 
at Caister. But before she sought to bury her anxieties in sleep, she.sent for. her 
‘yeoman of the buttery, he who had attended on the sumpter-mules from Norwich, 
_ and, like a discreet lady as she was, affected to regret the somewhat too earnest piety 
of Sir John Paston, in compelling his merry men to keep such an over-striet Lent. 
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That shouldbe at once amended. What did. the panniers contain that he, had 
brought from Norwich for the morrow’s Maunday? The careful man set forth that, 
humbly presuming her ladyship’s age to be forty-six, he had brought forty-six 
manchets of the finest bread for the alms on the morrow, and in the same way he had 
brought’ sufficient salted meat to cut into forty-six portions, each poor person re- 
cviving the same upon a treen platter. The lady proclaimed that it was well; but it 
had occurred to her that as this was her son's household, and not her owa, it would 
be more fitting if the almesse were regulated by her son’s age, and not by hers; and 
so she directed that twenty-eight treen platters, with twenty-eight portions of bread 
and meat, should be distributed on the morrow, instead of the forty-six which had 
been provided. ‘‘ And so,” said the lady with a merry voice, ‘let Sir James Gloys 
bless the remaining meat and manchets for this evening’s supper and let Nicholas 
keep his herrings for the morrow’s breakfast. And, good William, ask Nicholas’s 
wifé to come here and be my chamberer, and let her bring me a slice of manchet, for 
Dam somewhat weary, with a cup of the red wine of which you brought a pitcher or 
two for Sir James.” 

Mistress Margaret Paston descended from her solitary chamber, with a, heavy 
heart; on the Maunday Thursday whose eve saw her son’s retainers wanting a supper, 
hada lucky device not suggested itself to her inventive mind. She came into the 
Winter Hall, the somewhat snug room which, opening into the inner court, was 
sheltered from the keen east winds that blew from the neighbouring sea. . The 
morning was raw and comfortless. She looked upon the bare walls, and thought,of 
the cloth of arras of the Morris-dance with which they were wont to be lined. , She 
sat down upon the hard bench, and the remembrance of the great fringed chairs that 
once combined all the requisites of state and comfort were present to her memory, 
She gazed upon the wide chimney, aud recollected the polished andirons richly omer 
mented (it may be) with 

“ Two winking Cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot standing ;” 


and she sighed when she saw, as she had often seen before, that they were supplanted 
by two coarse uprights of undecorated and rusty iron. These were small. matters, 
but ‘they told a tale. The real present evil was, that there was no fire on the hearth, 
and no attendant appeared to procure one. She sat down and mused. Early rising 
‘was not a custom now in the household of Caister; for it had been found by-ex- 
perience that sleep was an abater of those cravings of the inner man which were most 
imperative in exercise and action. Atlength the wife of Nicholas appeared; andias 
fuel was not so scarce as salt beef, humbly suggested that her ladyship would be. the 
better of a fire. Her ladyship assented. In due time her own yeoman of the buttery 
«presented himself, with two of the portions of meat and manchet which he had 
rescued from the eighteen that had been somewhat hastily dedicated to. secular uses. 
A napery was laid over the rough oak table, and Sir James Gloys was duly informed 
that breakfast was ready. A leathern bottle, or black jack, of sour ale graced’ one 
end of the board ; fortunate was it that something remained of a pitcher of red ane, 
which stood invitingly at the other. 

Sir James Gloys, after a short matins, sat down to his frugal meal ina staterof 
great abstraction, We are not exactly sure that his meditations were heavenward ; 
for, in truth, he had been considerably discomposed by the events of the preceding 
evening, and by the prospects which he saw before him of little difference between 
the-fasts'of Lent and the feasts of Easter while he remained at Caister, =~ 
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After an expressive silence, which in some degree revealed the struggle of pride 
which was passing in the breast of one, and of half-blighted hopes in that of the 
other, Sir James at length found relief in the observation that the court was fast filling 
with the poor people who were come, according to annual custom, to claim the 
Maunday. Nicholas, the porter, knew by experience that the drawbridge should be 
lowered on this occasion ; that there would be almsgiving in the hall and prayers in 
the chapel. He had seen, too, the chaplains of his old master assist him in washing 
the feet of the poor in all humility; and so, being the chief in command of the 
household, he reverently entered, to inquire whether his mistress, as the season was 
very cold, would not prefer that the water with which the ceremony would be per- 
formed should be temperately heated. The lady referred the question to the priest. 

*« With all reverence, worshipful lady,” said the chaplain, ‘‘ I humbly submit that 
this obsolete portion of the ceremonial may be dispensed with altogether.” 

* Obsolete, Sir. James ? How can you call it obsolete, when kings and queens are 
even at this hour preparing to imitate the humility of our Divine Master, with arch- 
ibishops and bishops to assist them ?” replied the lady. 

“ And for that especial reason I hold it right that we, of less degree, should in all 
‘humility not presume so closely to imitate the example of those whom the Lord hath 
-set on high,” responded the priest. 

“* We have little to give these poor people,” sighed out the lady, “‘ except the 
kindness and Christian love that are manifested in this act, which acknowledges all 
‘who bear God’s image to be our fellows.” 

“The more necessity, I opine, for omitting that part of the day’s business which 

has"no substantial blessing in it. There will be scant thanks for courtesies and humi- 
lities, when the hand is sent empty away,” concluded Sir James. 
- The reverend} chaplain was one of those persons with whom the world has been 
always filled, who hold that there is no charity but in alms-giving, and who, indeed, 
consider, that the word charity has no other signification. Mistress Margaret knew 
that there was an authority which did not exactly support the opinions of the priest :— 
“* If I depart all;my goods into meats of poor men, and I have not charity, it profiteth 
tome nothing. Charity is patient, it is benign.”* If the halls of Caister had been 
filled with abundance to feed a multitude, and if the lady and her chaplain had heaped 
«ap the baskets of every comer, and there ended, something would have been still 
‘wanting to have given happiness to those who were assembled in the great court on 
‘this Maunday Thursday. The lady had not abundance, but, with many faults, she 
had a spirit of love in her bosom, sometimes smothered, but the more ready to come 
forth now at a time when she was not happy, and felt more humbly than was her 
wont; and so she said that if the poor went unfed from the household, they should 
not go unblessed. She proceeded to the court, and thus addressed them in a tone of 
real kindness. 

‘* Friends and neighbours !—I am come amongst you unprovided with the usual 
means of discharging one portion of the Christian duty which has been common in 
this house on this day. Before Sir John Fastolf died, at the reverend age of eighty, 
he distributed his Maunday to an increasing number with his increasing years. When 
my husband came into possession of this house, we each distributed Maunday accord- 
ing to our several ages, so that the poor were not worse off than before. When he 
died, you were reduced to the widow’s mite, for my son left me here to be his 
housekeeper. I am no longer equal to that duty. I dwell not among you. Accord- 

* Wiclif's Translation of the New Testament. 
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thg*to the custom of ancient time the Maunday must be as the years of the age of 
the lord of the household. I grieve that some of you will return to your homes dis- 
appointed. But let us not part as if there was wrong to be remembered. Let us 
meet together and offer up our prayers together, that God will bless and preserve all 
his children, and give them according to their several necessities. Sir James, we 
follow you to the chapel.” 

There was disappointment, but it was only for a moment, for when did the words 
of sineerity and kindness ever fail, if addressed to an assembled multitude not stirred 
by passion or rendered sullen by real or fancied contempt? Men, women, and chil- 
dren followed the lady and her chaplain to the sacred place ; and there prayer and 
thanksgiving were offered ; and there, with many a passing word of considerate in- 
quiry, of comfort to those who were afilicted, of sympathy with those who bore their 
lot in cheerfulness, did the matron kneel at the feet of the old and the young, and 
discharge her office patiently and gracefully, so as to draw down many a tear and 
many a blessing. Had her handmaidens performed the duty alone, the form of sanc- 
timoniousness might have been present; but where would have been the spirit that 
unites the great and the humble in a reverent love before Him who knows no dis- 
tinetions ? 
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THE LANDED ARISTOCRACY AND THE LEAGUE. 





THE LEAGUE. 


Mancuester, thus selected as the head-quarters of the newly-formed Awti-Comy- 
Law Lzacus, is not calculated, by external aspect, to attract the tourist who is: im 
search simply of the picturesque. There is a forest of tall chimneys. There isa 
perpetual over-hanging cloud, composed of steam and smoke. Perpetual moisture 
keeps the many unflagged streets in a state of perpetual dirt, in spite of the assiduity 
of cleansing-machines. At noon or at evening tide not merely a crowd but an army 
of people sweeps along, clad in fustian jackets and corduroys. The mills of Union 
Street, or the counting-rooms and warehouses of Mosley Street, proclaim the faet, that 
here pleasure has reached its minimum, and business its maximum. At different 
quarters of the town, by night or by day, we hear the shrill whistle of the flying train, 
on some one of the numerous railways, The clanking of the steam-engine, the creak- 
ing of cranes, the lumbering of waggons loaded with cotton goods, the lights which 
at night gleam from the lofty mills, the hurried business-look of the people, the 
sombre aspect of the streets—all are repulsive to the man of leisure or the man of 
taste, and dispose him, on a first glance, to “‘ wipe the dust from his feet,” and fly 
into some other region, where he can breathe the air of calm, rustic nature. 
Manchester, though still a great manufacturing town, is daily becoming a central 
depét for the large, busy, and populous distriet of which it is the centre. Lancashire 
—at least, its southern portion—is now almost one huge city, all quarters of which 
are linked by railways, canals, and streets of mills. An anecdote frequently tells us 
more of “‘rise and progress” than a pile of statistics. An American captain at 


. 
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Leghorn reported himself from Pittsburg in Pennsylvania. The Custom-house officer . 
knew the Atlantic sea-board, and denied that there was such a port as Pittsburg in the. 
world. Trembling for his ship and cargo, the captain unrolled his map, guided theeye of. 
the functionary up the Mississippi and up the Ohio, and made it rest on this new. 


harbour of the ‘‘ western world.” ‘True or not, the story is striking; and in..the 
same spirit we may receive what a man of character and veracity tells us, the. late 
Sir Fowell Buxton, in his book on the Slave Trade. He heard it, he says, himself, 


** stated to the Marquis of Normanby by a gentleman whose mercantile knowledge. 
would not be disputed by any one. He stated that the person who first imported. 


from America a bale of cotton was still alive—that the person to whom it was con- 
signed in Liverpool was still alive—and that the Custom-house officer at that place 
refused to admit it at the lower rate of duty, because to his knowledge no cotton 
could..be grown in America: yet that country which eould grow no cotton, now, 
besides supplying her own demand, sends annually to Great Britain a quantity valued 
at 15,000,000/.” 
Lancashire 


activity, had therefore some claim to take precedence in an agitation so materially 


and immediately affecting the interests of the manufacturing districts. But it would, 


be @ great mistake to suppose that the Anti-Corn-Law League enlisted from the first 
the sympathies and the support of the entire body of the commercial and manufae~ 
turing classes of Great Britain. The contrary was the case. In all our great towns 
the leading merchants and manufacturers will be found to be attached to existing in- 
stitutions, and unwilling, without strong occasion, to join in ‘any attack upon the 
external defences of that legislative and executive government which secures property 
as well as protects existence. This is the case in Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow, nay, 
in Birmingham, and even in Manchester itself. By their position as manufacturers 
oras.merchants, this portion of the middle commercial classes—comprising at. least 
one-half of the body—were disposed to look favourably at questions bearing more 
immediately on their own interests. But they disliked everything having the aspect. of| 
menace or intimidation. They shrank back from the turbulence which more es- 


pecially accompanies the raising of an agitation. To them, open hostility to the, 


appeared not merely vulgar and indecent, but dangerous. They refused, 
therefore, to sympathise with the Anti-Corn-Law League ; the larger number were 
neutral, but not a few were active opponents. In addition to these, there were the 


iron-masters, the coal-owners, and the shipping interest, all more or less unfriendly, 


tothe principles of Free Trade, while personally, by association with law and land- 
owners, they felt themselves identified with the body and the system which the Aati- 
Corn-Law League was organised to assail. Here, therefore, the League, at its very 
origin, had a formidable antagonism to encounter, and a mass of neutrality to rouse, 
within the circle from which its agitation emerged. 

‘Another formidable obstacle was encountered at the very threshold. The League 
began with the somewhat unscientific principle of cheap bread as against dear bread ; 
and they raised the popular and captivating ery of a large loaf as against a little loaf.’ 
This ought to have told on the working classes, and enlisted them on the side of the: 
League. The very reverse was the case. The exacting demands of competition too 
a ema the coupling of the energies of the human being with the power: 

; and the manufacturing operative became embued with the idea 
Se he was but the serf of the manufacturing capitalist. Hence Carrrat and Lasour 
appeared, in the manufecturing districts, to scowl wrathfully at each other; the one 


(and. its capital, Manchester), by virtue of population, wealth,. and: 
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exactéd in seeming tyranny, the other submitted in sullen helplessness. To these 
sources of alienation was added that of political excitement. In 1839 the working 
classes became vividly possessed with the idea that the attainment of. political power 
was the ‘first great essential towards the rectifying of their wrongs. The agitation raised 
bythe League appeared a mere mischievous attempt at diversion. It was more— 
they viewed it as a desperate effort on the part of the commercial classes (whom they. 
accused of having defrauded them of their share in the Reform Bill) still further to 
augment the power of Carita, and, consequently, still further to subjugate Lazour. 
With these feelings the working population not only refused to aid the early efforts 
of the League, but met them with active and direct hostility. Meetings were inter- 
rapted ; orators were silenced ; scenes of confusion arose ; and so perpetual were 
“i? these occurrences, that the announcement of a “ League lecture,” or a “ 
assembiy,” might be set down as the infallible intimation that a breach of the publie 
| peace was to occur. 

The long-rooted power of the aristocracy—the neutrality of one-half \of the com- 
mercial body — and the active hostility of the working classes — were obstacles suffi- 
ciently discouraging. . But another one existed in the League itself. Its members 
were not merely destitute of the experience requisite for the proper working of their 
organization, but they were unable properly to define the principles for the advanee- 
ment of which they were organized. They commenced the te<ching of a nation be- 
fore their own education was complete. It would be wrong to say of them—as Byron 
spitefully said of his child's governess—they 

“ Taught so well, 
That they themselves by teaching learned to spell.” 


They certainly knew more than the alphabet of their principles. What Smith taught, 
and Burke, Pitt, and Grenville learned, they knew. But, as we have said, they were: 
unseientific}in their early definitions. ‘‘ Cheap bread” was the first motto of the 
League ; and they physically demonstrated that a big loaf will weigh down a little 
one. ‘To this it was replied, with tolerable fairness, that if the big loaf was accom- 
panied by a fall in wages, or if the ‘‘ cheap bread”’ disabled the landlord from employ- 
igg’so many workmen, the “ gain,” in the Irishman’s phrase, might prove a “ loss.” 
Along with inadequate arguments there were indifferent advocates. During theearly 
days of the League, when their meetings were exposed to interruption, and their 
speeches liable to be put down by “ physical force,” it was ne disadvantage toa League 
lecturer to have a pair of broad shoulders and a brawny arm. Gradually the agitation 
rose above deficient arguments, and the employment of agents who could scarcely 
claim the credit of ‘‘ dancing their bear to the genteelest of tunes.” The “‘ big loaf” 

gave way to “‘ continuous employment,” arising from extended commercial intercourse ; 
mere “‘ cheapness ” was superseded by ‘‘ abundance ;” a ‘‘ steady ” moderate price took 
~“h the place of a “low” price; the cry of ‘‘lower your rents” melted into that of 
‘‘ agricultural improvement,” by which competition might be defied, and rents be sus- 
tained by increased production. Thus, the League, in the act of extending its influ- 
ence, was also employed in elevating itself; it has slowly raised itself to ‘‘ the height 
ofits great argument ;” and though, like St. Paul's, it can boast of completing its 
edifice under the same sovereign, the same architect, and the same builder, the asso- 
ciation. in 1846 is'as different from what it was in 1839, as St. Paul’s, crowned by 
its dome, is different from what it was when only the walls were raised over the 
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” Shortly after the Anti-Corn-Law League wes constituted, and its 
established at Manchester, the Executive Council, of which Mr. George Wilson is 
Chairman, started a periodical, the title of which indicates that imperfection of idea 
of which we have been speaking. It was called the ‘‘ Anti-Bread-Tax Circular;” 
and the first number appeared on the 16th of April, 1839. The whole “ getting-up” 
of this early organ of the League indicated that determination of purpose, vehemence 
Fie, ene eaacinatine deficiency, characteristic of honest, hearty, but provincially 
narrow men. The words “ bread-tax” were rung in our ears, usque ad nauseam, 
The aristocracy were drubbed in a style which caused many even of the Manchester 
manufacturers to curl their noses and refuse their subscriptions. But there was 
earnestness and energy, and these are the raw material of power. Along with the 
“§Anti-Bread-Tax Cireular,” which at first appeared only once a fortnight, a staff of 
lecturers was engaged ; and tracts were distributed, at first by hundreds, and after- 
wards by thousands. An extensive correspondence was also entered inte; and the 
“ Executive Council ” carved out daily work for itself. Watched with some slarm.by 
the aristoeracy—regarded with suspicion by a large portion of the middle elass— 
encountered with direet hostility by the working population —their progress was, 
nevertheless, certain though slow. During 1839 everything was depressed im price 
except corn. The harvest was unpropitious. A rapid drain of bullion compelled the 
Bank of England to ask the Bank of France for a loan of two millions sterling. Em- 
ployment became scarce, while food was dear. The winter was unusually gloomy. 
Conviction began to spread, and the Anti-Corn-Law League opened its campaign in 
1840 in a bolder and more determined way. To escape the interruption of the work- 
ing classes, admission to meetings was regulated by tickets; and to engage the 
** women of England ” in the cause, Tea-parties were devised, at which economics and 
refreshments were discussed. There were great meetings in Manchester at the com- 
mencement of 1840; and in March hundreds of deputies assembled in London from 
all parts of the empire to be present when Mr. Villiers should again bring forward his 
annual motion, which, of course, was rejected by the House of Commons, the numbers 
being 300 to 177 votes. 

Fortified by large subscriptions of money, the League resumed its efforts with 
vigour ; and the elements aided its arguments. A new movement was made. The 
League directed its first efforts towards influencing the electoral body of the United 
Kingdom. Authentic lists of the voters for each borough were procured ; circulars 
were forwarded, inviting them to specific places of meeting ; and Mr. Cobden, along 
with other members of the League, set’ out on that career of itinerant agitation 
which has produced effects so remarkable. The next step was to attempt to 
introduce a candidate to represent a place in Parliament, on purely Free Trade 

apart from other political considerations. Walsall presented the first 
capa and though the attempt was unsuccessful, it attracted publie attention 
from its boldness and its novelty. Hitherto, politics had been apportioned between 
the Whig and the Tory parties ; and an attempt to create a Political Economy party, 
and give, it influence in the State, seemed somewhat absurd, and yet not a little 
quite: ‘iieaihenoeaitiee decline in the publie revenue added to the 
embarrassments and the unpopularity of the Whig party, then in power; fora year 
the Government had struggled on with a majority in the House of Commons of less 
ine ag te eye The continuance of 
distress, and the force of argument, to say nothing of necessity, drove the ministry 
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the first ministerial approximation towards Free Trade. On 

the Budget, on the 30th of April, 1841, Lard Deiat Receciiliva thea 
the country by announcing the intention of abolishing the Sliding Scale, and sub- 
stituting a fixed duty of eight shillings on every quarter of foreign corn imported. 
Other commercial reforms had been already intimated. The result is known. From 
the moment that the Whig ministry announced their intention to meddle with the Corn 
Law, their doom, as a Government, was sealed. Outvoted on a ‘‘ want of confidence ” 
motion, Parliament was dissolved. In the general election of 1841 the question of 
Free Trade suffered a temporary reverse. It was associated, rightly or wrongly, with 
the last efforts of the party from whose hands the sceptre had departed. The Anti- 
Corn-Law League laboured under the disadvantage of being considered the mere aids 
or auxiliaries of a party which had been in office ten years, and had now passed into 
the last stage of official decay. Notwithstanding, therefore, the progress which had 
been made in the public mind with the question of Free Trade, the general election 
of 1841 was a seeming demonstration against it; and the sanguine advocate of Free 
Trade might well have despaired, when, on the assembling of a new Parliament, the 
roll was called, and a majority of niverr-onz in the House of Commons turned out 
the Government which had proposed an approximation towards Free Trade, and placed 
the party in power which, by popular repute, was determined to maintain the existing 


Hi 


system. 

Two days before the assembling of the new Parliament, Manchester exhibited a 
singular scene. During the year meetings had been held all over the country; in 
the Londen Guildhall, in Liverpool, and in al] our great towns, on the subject of the 
Corn Laws. These, in many instances, had been disturbed by inroads of working 
men, the leaders of whom moved amendments on the resolutions proposed, declara- 
tory of an opinion that the adoption of universal suffrage was a more urgent, more 
important measure than the repeal of the Corn Laws; or, in other words, that, by 
giving every man a vote, not merely the repeal of the Corn Laws would be effected, 
but all other grievances be promptly redressed. The Anti-Corn-Law League now 
endeavoured to impress on their agitation a more solemn and serious character than 
that of a mere political movement. It was resolved to call a Conrer=nce of the 
ministers of all religious denominations, in order that they might give expression to 
their opinions on the moral as well as the physical effects of the Corn Law. Here 
was a bold attempt to ally the cause with religious feeling—to enlist in its support 
that earnest enthusiasm which, in England, is so important an element of success. 
The Conference had not dispersed when the new Parliament assembled. It met 
on the 19th of August; the preliminary business of choosing a Spzaxer and of 
taking the oaths occupied the time till the 24th; and on that day the Royal Speech 
was delivered by commission. The scene was dull, spiritless, and unexciting. The 
Whig ministry were known to be doomed ; Lord John Russell had himself announced 
it in his letter to the citizens of London, for which city, after a desperate struggle, 
he had been returned as one of the representatives by the narrow majority of nine, 
out of its large constituency. That letter, however, was a hopeful one. Though, 
said his lordship, the people of England may now repudiate the principles of com- 
mercial legislation which we have adopted, they will discuss, hesitate, pause, delibe- 
rate over, and finally adopt them! The same spirit animated the Royal -“ 
This was the first Free Trade Royal Speech ever spoken to the . 
meantime the political parties in the House of Commons had Pre wes fas 
to. ‘ Want of Confidence” in the existing Administration was moved in both Houses ; 
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the Lords disposed of the matter in one sitting ; the Commons debated it four 

In that debate Mr. Conpen made his first legislative speech. It was closed 
‘Robert Peel, in an oration of nearly four hours’ duration ; and even then he 

out a darkling intimation of the chaotic state of his mind wi pelhige pate 
system of protection. Suddenly wheeling round to the benches behind him, which 
were crowded with county members, he rapidly but emphatically stated that If fe- 
stored to power he « would not pledge himself to maintain all the details of the 
scale.” We remember well that every countenance of every county member appeared 
as if a dark cloud had passed over it: but the effect was momentary. The division 
came ; and a cheer, which rose like a swell of trumpets, accompanied the equabile 
intimation of the Sreaxen, that the numbers were 360 and 269, leaving the Whig 
government in a minority of ninety-one. 

Sir Robert Peel became First Minister of the Crown; and immediately he Was 
interrogated as to what were his plans for restoring the revenue, relieving the people, 
and renovating the social condition of an empire, which seemed falling into deerept- 
tude. “Give me true to consider,” was the reply of the new Minister. “Not'tm- 
reasonable was the request, by a man newly called to power, and under circumstances 
of the gravest character. But the driving rain which rattled on the windows of the 
House of Commons proclaimed that another wet autumn was about to be added to the 
list of those which preceded it. Mr. Connex, who, from the very first, todk tp 
the leading position which he has since maintained, described the existing distress, 
and demanded immediate measures for its relief. He had come into the House pre- 
ceded by a provincial reputation ; and at first, though his style was perfectly correct, 
there was a provincial impetuousness about him, characteristic of all men who think 

ly, and, in a new assembly, are apt to express themselves strongly. How sodn 
his tact enabled him to adapt himself to what is called the tone of the House of Com- 
mons, his career testifies. But in expatiating on the effects of monopoly, and en- 
larging on the benefits to be derived from the adoption of Free Trade, he used occa- 
sional phrases, two of. which were picked up, an attempt was made to ridicule’‘them 
in the House, while they were sneered at in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” and other 
periodicals. Describing the Corn Law, he said its authors could not have produced 
more mischief by it than would have been done had a “ demon actually risen inthe 
Thames, with an Act of Parliament in his hand.” This provoked consummate 
laughter, for anything was a relief. Again, he talked of having seen, in his travels, 
* cheeses made on the top of the Alps.” ‘On the top of the Alps!” exclaimed 
some travelled somebody ; and again the House laughed. ‘Though the practical 
power of Mr. Conpen was even then felt, the House was, in general, but little aware 
of the clear intellect and the persevering energy possessed by the pale-faced manufae- 
turer who addressed them : but that all such attempts to turn him into ridicule ceased 
with the short session of the autumn of 1841, isa proof at once of his tact, his —— 
and his spirit. 

Parliament sat from the 19th of August till the 7th of October ; and the only 
important matters which were done, were the installation of the new government 
in office, and the voting of supplies. The doors were then shut. In December, 
1841, the ‘ Quarterly Review’ appeared with an article full of kindly sympathy 
for the privations of the labouring classes, deploring the high price of meat, and 
pointing to the seas around Great Britain as being stored with risn. Meantime 
the Executive Council of the Anti-Cormn-Law League continued and extended its 
exertions. Meetings of deputies were recommended to be held in every district 
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where .our staple manufactures are carried on. The Linen Trade of Scotland as- 
sembled at Dundee; the Hosiery Trade of the Midland Counties at Nottingham ; 
the: Iron Trade at Birmingham; the Cotton Trade at Manchester; and so of other 
branches. The great object of these assemblages was to get up the srarisrics of 
each branch of trade, and to exhibit its condition. In January a Conference of 
Ministers assembled at Edinburgh. At the end of the same month a Bazaar was held 
at-Manchester, which produced a sum of 9000/. for the League Fund. . And on the 
8th of February deputies from all parts of the kingdom assembled in London, onee 
more to urge on the Legislature the state of the country, and the necessity of adopting 
measures for its relief. 

Before the assembling of Parliament flying rumours went about, intimating that Sir 
Robert Peel was contemplating some great legislative measures of relief, Ex 
tion was excited. ‘The commencement of the Session came at last. The Tower*and 
the Park guns opened their iron mouths, and announced that the Queen of England, 
accompanied by her ‘‘ good brother and ally,” the King of Prussia (then on a visit to 
this country), had gone down to the House of Lords. On the 3rd of February, 1842, 
Her Majesty assured her assembled Parliament of her regret at ‘“‘ the continued dis- 
tress in. the manufacturing districts,” and of her admiration of ‘ the exemplary 
patience and fortitude” with which they had borne their ‘‘ sufferings and privations,”” 
Now they were commanded to apply a remedy—to consider measures which would 
‘improve the national resources, encourage the industry, and promote the happiness 
of the people.” 

The first of these measures was propounded on the 9th of February, 1842. Ex- 
pectation was almost wild with anxiety and excitement. The country gentlemen 
clustered’ like bees when swarming. All below was crowded, and from the side 
galleries above eager,eyes looked down, and ears were open as eagerly to hear. The 
Prime Minister stood up; he talked of corn, of averages, and of the sliding scale ; 
and informed? the landed interest that he wished to relieve them “ from the opium 
of too much"protection.” The next measure was introduced on the 11th of March, 
in that remarkable speech in which Sir Robert Peel announced that the policy of a 
commercial}nation should be “‘to buy in the cheapest and to sell in the dearest 
market.” While Parliament was engaged, during the Session of 1842, in carrying 
these measures into law, the stagnation in irade and commerce continued. . Mr. 
Cobden, towards the close of the session, exclaimed in the House of Commons, that 
the country “was drifting on to confusion without rudder or compass!” The 
summer,was moist and wet. Another deficient harvest was dreaded. In Parliament 
the subject raised discussion, and Sir Robert Peel nervously assured Lord Palmerston 
that he had been informed that in a favoured nook of the south, the harvest, in the 
month of July, ‘‘ had already begun!” Providence interposed to save us from the 
disasters of another deficient harvest. A brilliant August sun chased away the clouds 
and the rain, and saved the crops. The doors of Parliament were closed, and almost 
at.the same moment the working classes of the North of England, worn out with long 
continued privations, broke out into that insurrection which marked the autumn of 
1842. But this matter, along with the return of commercial prosperity, and the 
subsequent course of the Anti-Corn-Law League, are important enough to receive a 
full and separate consideration. 
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ENIGMA VII, 


My first, in torrents bleak and black, 
Was rushing from the sky, 

When, with my second at his back, 
Young Cupid wandered by : 

“« Now take me in; the moon hath past ; 
I pray ye, take me in ! 

The lightnings flash, the hail falls fast, 

All Hades rides the thunder-blast ; 
I’m dripping to the skin !”’ 


“I know thee well, thy songs and sighs’; 
A wicked god thou art, 

And yet most welcome to the eyes, 
Most witching to the heart !’’ 

The wanderer prayed another prayer, 
And shook his drooping wing ; 

The Lover bade him enter there, 

And wrung my first from out his hair, 
And dried my second’s string, 


And therefore—(so the urchin swore, 
By Styx, the fearful river, 

And by the shafts his quiver bore, 
And by his shining quiver), 

That Lover, aye, shall see my whole 
In Life’s tempestuous Heaven ; 

And when the lightnings cease to roll, 

Shall fix on me his dreaming soul 
In the deep calm of even ! 
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THE LANDED ARISTOCRACY, THE LEAGUE, AND THE COUNTRY. 





THE COUNTRY. 


Tux agitation on the subject of Free Trade had been hitherto carried on mainly in 
the country. Innumerable were the pamphlets, the speeches, and the lectures. 
Grave, and even reverend men, rushed into cheap tracts, conjuring the working classes 
not to listen to selfish manufacturers, who, for an inappreciable fractional reduction 
on the price of a loaf, intended to ruin the upper and to trample on the lower Classes, 
simply for their own aggrandisement. Philosophie economists started unsolved pro- 
blems, and, in letters addressed to men high in station or in office, expressed their 
doubts as to whether or not this country could fight ‘‘ hostile tariffs with free imports.” 
Professional men assailed the “ millocracy.” Cotton lords were demonstrated to be 
worse for the people than land lords. Newspapers fearlessly asserted that England 
would be as happy and glorious if all our manufacturing towns were rased to the 
ground. All this was returned with compound interest. The Corn Law and the 
Aristocracy were associated together ; the law and the law-makers were denounced in 
the one category of sordidness and selfishness ; and until both were overpowered by 
the might of a determined people, there was, so it was said, little hope of prosperity 
ever returning to the empire. 

The debate “out of doors” gradually narrowed its circle, and closed round the 
House of Commons. In 1839, as we have previously shown, Mr. Villiers sommenced 
his series of annual motions on the Corn Laws. In 1840 appeared Mr. Hume’s 
celebrated Committee Report on Import Duties. In 1841 the Whig government 
proposed their commercial measures; Parliament was dissolved ; at the general elec- 
tion Mr. Cobden was returned for Stockport ; and the short session of the autumn of 
that’ year was the commencement of legislative agitation. But it was not till 1842 
that the controversy may be said to have been fairly transferred from the country to 
the floor of the House of Commons. We had passed through a dreadful winter. 
Visitors to the manufacturing districts were appalled by what they witnessed. 
Paisley was literally living on public bounty ; whole streets in Stockport were depo- 
pulated ; Bolton endured a famine siege ; in Colne and Padiham,'workmen, 
about hungry and idle, cheered the expression of the hope that ‘Captain Swing 
would take command ;” and the poor-rates in London shot up enormously high, 
because crowds of despairing creatures, flying from the wolf behind them, thouglit to 
find bread or work in the vast and wealthy metropolis. A ‘‘ Queen’s Letter” called 
upon the more fortunate to contribute to the support of the poor; the churches re- 
sounded with exhortations; thousands of pounds were collected, and disappeared far 
more speedily. For years the public revenue had been inadequate to the public 
expenditure ; our exports were rapidly falling off ; gloom and despondency presided 
over trade and commerce. 

Thus opened the year 1842 ; and a new Corn Law, anew Tariff, and a new Income 
Tax, were the plans of the chief minister of the Crown for resuscitating the revenue, 
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and pouring fresh life into commerce. This transferred the debate on the great ques- 
tion of the day from pamphlets to speeches, from public meetings to the legislature. 
But the landed aristocracy, comprising men as humane, as kind-hearted, and as disin- 
terested as any in the kingdom, had yet to learn the true character of this “‘ great fact” 
which had forced its way into the House of Commons. ‘They were bred up in the 
faith of independence of foreigners; and it never occurred to them that the coat on 
their backs, and the wine on their tables, were demonstrations of the absurdity of the 
doctrine. Living remote from “ tall chimneys ;” left, many of them, with heavy in- 
cumbrances on their property ; they disliked manufacturing bustle, and dreaded any 
change that might possibly affect their incomes, Therefore, in the spring of 1842, 
they regarded with fear approaching to hatred the vivid evidence of a new power, 
manifested by the commercial measures of the Government and the presence of such 
men as Mr. Cobden in the House of Commons. A champion appeared for them. 
He was a young man, returned for the first time to Parliament. With a powerful 
resonant voice, and a ready copious vocabulary, Mr. Ferrand, M.P. for Knares- 
borough, had made himself a great favourite with the working classes in Yorkshire, who 
hailed his return to the House of Commons as an event which gave to the, poor and 
oppressed another fearless and intrepid advocate. Mr. Ferrand stepped forward. to 
defend the landed interest, and to attack the Anti-Corn-Law League. He traced the 
stagnation in trade and commerce to ‘‘ machinery,” ‘‘ over-production,” and ‘ devil’s- 
dust.” Machinery gave facility for manufacturing over-much ; and in their haste. to 
be rich, the manufacturers sent the most worthless trash abroad, thus committing com- 
mercial suicide. In addition to cheating and disgusting the foreigner, the manufac- 
turers, especially those of them who were members of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
trampled on and ground down their workmen. Charges like these, uttered in a loud 
tone, and with a fearless undaunted manner, were cheered to the very echo by the 
country gentlemen ; and at aristocratic parties at the ‘‘ west-end,” Mr, Ferrand was 
éxhibited as a ‘‘lion.” Emboldened by his success, he descended from generals to 
particulars. He made specific charges against individuals, selecting Mr. Cobden 
especially, and affirming that at his print-works at Chorley sundry small and sordid 
practices were adopted towards the workmen, One by one the charges were metand 
refuted. The country gentlemen began to doubt if Mr. Ferrand were not more cre- 
dulous than wise. The cheers with which he used to be greeted diedaway, It was 
soon discovered that the most effectual mode of answering Mr. Ferrand. was to allow 
him to talk himself down ; and thus, in the short space of two or three months, his re- 
putation, which ‘‘ went up likea rocket,” came ‘‘ down like the stick,” The working 
classes, however, still had great confidence in his energy and zeal ; and when, towards 
the close of the session of 1842, he fruitlessly proposed that a million sterling of public 
money should be appropriated towards the relief of their distresses, the excitement in 
the manufacturing districts was very great, and the newspapers were perused with an 
intensity which showed that long-continued suffering had accumulated a combustible 
mass, which could be fired by a spark. -" 

Meantime Mr. Cobden was making his legislative character. Sir Robert, Peel, in 
changing the Corn Law, expressly abandoned protection as a principle, and held to it 
only as a temporary expediency, A Kentish baronet, Sir Edward Knatchbull, now 
retired into private life, but then Paymaster of the Forces, in a strain more frank than 
discreet, advocated the Corn Law as necessary to enable landlords to keep their station 
in the community, and to provide for their younger daughters, while Mr. Gladstone, 
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then at the Board of Trade, let slip the phrase that ‘in the revolution of ages and, 
circumstances” the Corn Law might be abandoned. All this gave power to the, 
speeches of Mr. Cobden, who, on the Corn Bill and the New Tariff, took opportu- 
nities of proposing amendments, and established on the minds of all who heard him a 


_ conviction of his acuteness, earnestness, and skill. But the session drew towards a 


close ; in spite of protests and expressed fears that we were about to have another 
deficient harvest, the legislature dispersed ; and almost on the very day that the doors 
of Parliament were locked, the working people in the manufacturing districts of 
England, Wales, and Scotland broke out into general insurrection. 

‘A warm August sun had dispersed the clouds and the rain ; and under its cheering 
influence the heavy but unmatured crops on the ground were ripened into abundance, 
Tt was the first good harvest for five years. Yet at that moment the colliers of the 
midland counties, the workmen of the Potteries, the manufacturing operatives of Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, in Scotlind, and in 
Wales, assembled in large bodies, demanding ‘“‘a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s 
work.” Some outrages were committed, especially in Staffordshire ; but round Man- 
chester, where enormous property lay at their mercy, the workmen, who at one time 
might be said to have literally taken possession of the metropolis of the cotton dis- 
tricts, behaved with a moderation which was much to their credit. Horse and foot 
were poured down to maintain the authority of the law ; a “special commission” 
was appointed to try the prisoners who had been taken; an attempt which was made 
in London to convert the excitement into a political demonstration was quelled by 
the police ; and ultimately the whole matter subsided into tranquillity. 

Previous deficient harvests had enabled speculators in foreign corn to realize large 
sums, by watching the moment when the price of corn became high, and the import- 
ing duty descended toa nominal amount. They were prepared to carry on their 
operations on a more extended scale in 1842. The month of July having been wet, 
it was fully anticipated that the autumn would be moist, if not cold ; and a very large 
stock of foreign corn was lying in bond, ready to be taken out at the critical moment: 
The sun baffled the speculator. The harvest proved abundant, and prices descended 
instead of rising. Many of the speculators, having imported beyond their available 
means, were compelled to realize their stocks, in order to satisfy the Lombard Street 
barikers, who had made large advances on the security of the corn in bond, and which 
therefore had to be takén out at a high instead of a low duty. Enormous loss, in- 
stead of great profit, was the consequence; a commercial pestilence swept Mark 
Lane. The abundant harvest was of itsclf sufficient to cause a considerable fall in 
price ; but to this was added the large quantity of foreign corn, which had the effect 
of still further precipitating prices. On coming to market, the farmers encountered 
a phenomenon with which, ever since 1836, they had not been familiar. High prices 
had hitherto compensated them for diminution of consumption, the effect of manufac- 
turing depression: but they had now to meet both a diminished demand and a low 
price, the operation of which they felt severely, while it drove them into an inquiry 
as to its cause. 

The Anii-Corn-Law League seized the opportunity for extending the range of 
their agitation. At a great meeting held in Manchester, in the month of October, 
Mr. Cobden announced an intention of raising, by subscription, a sum of Firrx 
Tnovsaxp Pounns, to be expended on tracts, lectures, and deputations; and the 
Executive Council offered a prize of twenty guineas for the best essay on the inju- 
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rious effects of the Corn Laws upon the interests of the agriculturists. Three were 
selected out of the number sent in ; these were printed, and several hundred thousand 
copies were circulated, a large portion being distributed in the agricultural districts, 
This novel movement excited general attention ; weekly meetings, attended by large 
numbers, were held in Manchester ; and Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, Colonel Thomp- 
son, and others, set out on a tour, visiting all the large towns in Great Britain, 
addressing public audiences, and raising contributions in aid of the League Fund. 
This was followed by the erection of a building in Manchester, called the Free 
Trape Hatt, capable of containing seven thousand individuals ; and, finally, it was 
resolved to interest London in the agitation, by convening a great meeting of the 
League, to be held in the metropolis during the approaching session of Parliament. 

Towards the close of 1842 unequivocal indications of returning prosperity mani- 
fested themselves. The public revenue began to revive. Low prices, however they 
might have damaged the speculator, and crippled the farmer, were operating favour- 
ably for the country. Abundance and cheapness combined to inspire confidence, 
disengage capital, enlarge manufacturing industry, increase the amount of wages 
earned by the working classes, and consequently to augment the weekly fund which 
those who live by labour distribute to the bakers, the butchers, the grocers, and the 
tdilors. At the same moment came the intelligence of Peace with Cunya; and the 
merchants, the manufacturers, the traders—the makers of calico and the constructors 
of watches—rushed into speculation, in order to be first in this new Eastern 
the extent of which was deemed boundless, This event supplied the advocates of 
Free Trade with new arguments. ‘‘ See!” they exclaimed to the landed aristocracy, 
«the Emperor of China is far wiser than you! Beaten by British valour, he submits 
with grace ; opens the ports of his ‘ invisible world’ to our manufactures at moderate. 
import duties: but pays such high honour to roop, that the article itself, and the 
vessels in which it is earried, are exempted from all imposts whatever!” Such an 
argument as this told upon the public mind, which had sunk into a state of almost 
permanent depression ; for, in spite of the evidence which revenue returns and statis 
tical tables afforded, it required all the efforts of the daily and weekly newspapers to 
convince it that commercial prosperity was really returning. 

So passed the winter of 1842-3; and when Parliament assembled, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer anticipated the opening of his budget with glee, because, for the 
first time since 1837, the words ‘‘surplus revenue” might be used without a mockery 
of national feeling. The Royal Speech, indeed, alluded, “with regret,” to “ the 
diminished receipts from some of the ordinary sources of revenue,” and attributed it 
to “the reduced consumption of many articles, caused by that depression of manufac+ 
turing industry which has so:long prevailed.” At the same time a hope was 
confidently expressed, that ‘‘ the future produce of the revenue will be sufficient to 
meet every exigency of the public service.” Still, the long-protracted suffering had 
left vivid traces of its effects; and the ‘‘ state of the country” fully justified Lord 
Howick, now Earl Grey, in bringing forward a motion, when it was ascertained that 
the Government meant to do nothing. Just before this a most unfortunate circum- 
stance occurred. Immediately previous to the meeting of Parliament, Mr. Edward 
Drummond, the private secretary of Sir Robert Peel, as well as his intimate personal 
friend, was shot, in open day, at Charing-Cross, by a maniac, the assassin mistaking 
him for the Prime Minister himself. The murder of this amiable, estimable, and 
intelligent gentleman preyed acutely on the feelings of Sir Robert Peel. Ever since 
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the Commissioners of Police have caused a policeman to watch the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in his walks between his residence and the House of Commons—a somewhat 
absurd regulation , for there is not a man in his senses who would “ hurt a hair” on 
the head of Sir Robert Peel, while a dozen policemen might not be able to protect 
him, or any body else, from the deliberate aim of cunning insanity. Be this as it 
may, the unhappy death of Mr. Drummond caused a very singular and painful 
* scene’? in the House of Commons. On the last night of the debate on Lord 
Howick’s motion, Mr. Coppsen made a powerful speech, depicting the condition of 
the country, and throwing on Sir Robert Peel, as the head of the Government, the 

“responsibility ” of such a state of things. Sir Robert Peel, much agitated, declared 
that by throwing on him “ personal responsibility,” he was marked out to the public 
eye. The inference was obvious. A wild and angry discussion arose as to whether 
Mr. Cobden had said or meant “ personal” or ‘‘ ministerial” responsibility ; but so 
excited were members, that, after the division, on passing out from the heated house 
into the cold streets, covered by a heavy fall of snow (it was about four o’clock in the 
morning), many of them, in covering themselves with their great-coats and cloaks, 
stood aloof from Mr. Cobden, as if he, too, were an assassin! That such a.charge 
should have made a deep impression on the mind of Mr. Cobden, cannot be won- 
dered at; and we should not mention the circumstance, were it not for the moral 
which it conveys. Mr. Cobden did not resort to the usual expedient for “‘ vindi- 
eating his honour.” He lived the calumny down ; and had at last the satisfaction of 
receiving from Sir Robert Peel the unsolicited and voluntary expression of regret 
that he should have been hurried into such a groundless and shocking insinuation. — 

The return of commercial prosperity raised some expectation that the agitation on 
the subject of the Corn Law would subside. But though, to some extent, it was 
weakened, the long enduranee of commercial distress had left too powerful an impression, 
while the men engaged in the controversy were too active, earnest, and determined, to 
permit it to “‘die.” And though the Government abstained from any extensive 
commercial legislation in 1843, they effectually repudiated Protection as a principle. 
In the debates of the session of that year, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Goulburn, declared that the “‘ abstract ” truth of the principles of Free Trade had never 
been disputed. Mr. Gladstone said that there was no longer any doubt about their 
truth. And Sir James Graham emphatically announced that ‘‘ the principles of Free 
Trade are the principles of common sense.” All this gave impetus to the discussion ; 
and towards the close of the session, Mr. Cobden, rapidly rising in legislative chazen- 
ter, made the House of Commons ring with one of his practical yet sterling sentences. 
Ridiculing the idea of preferring our colonial to our foreign trade, he called aloud, 
“Tt is with people we should deal, and not with barren wastes !” 

The Parliameniary session closed, not without discouragement to the Anti-Corn- 
Law League; yet it redoubled its activity. A great meeting was held in Covent- 
Garden Theatre, on the 28th of September, 1843, at which it was explained that the 
League had received upwards of Firry Tuousanp Pounps; and the mode of its ex- 
penditure was explained. They had printed and circulated nearly ten millions of tracts, 
the bare weight of which was one hundred tons—the moral weight being an after- 
consideration. In addition to the tracts, six hundred and fifty lectures had been deli- 
vered, and one hundred and forty towns had been visited. Deputations had gone 
through nearly thirty counties ; had addressed large audiences, and put themselves into 
communication with a main portion of the electoral body of the United Kingdom. 
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‘Then came the plan for the fature. Instead of Frrry thousand pounds, which had 
been collected and spent, Mr. Cobden, in the name of the League; demanded One 
Hoxprev Tuovsany Pourps—a sum which, in the early stages of the agitation, would 
have been supposed to surpass all human credibility. The League, in fact, became 
bolder, as the impelling motives for the agitation seemed to abate. An intention was 
avowed of contesting every election for a Member of Parliament; and a solemn 
declaration was made, that the Anti-Corn-Law League abjured aaeeegen for Manu- 
factures, and demanded its unqualified removal from Corn. 

Then, taking advantage of a fall of twenty shillings on the average price of corn, as 
compared with previous years, Mr. Cobden, accompanied by Mr. Bright, recently 
‘returned for Durham, set off to talk to all the farmers of the United Kingdom. 
‘We are distressed,” said the farmers. ‘ Yes,” said Mr. Cobden, ‘ you are.. Some 
time ago, we were very badly off, and you were tolerably well off. Now, we are 
getting better, and you are getting worse. It is two buckets in a well; as the one 
goes up, the other goes down.” The ‘‘mind” of the agricultural constituency was 
disturbed and shaken by appeals like these. Nor was it the least striking portion of 
this extraordinary exhibition, that two manufacturers should be seen traversing the 
kingdom, expounding to the agriculturists the doctrines of political economy, and 
labouring, with a zeal and assiduity which may have been equalled, but has never 
‘been surpassed, to raise the intellect of the constituency of the empire toa level with 
the opinions which they themselves entertained. 

A bolder step was in contemplation. Mr. Cobden, during his two sessional resi- 
dences in London, consequent on his election for Stockport, had: been drawn out of 
that provincialism in which his active mind had been embedded. His mental vision 
took a wider range. London, he felt, must be the head-quarters of a Natrona. 
agitation. He saw that Manchester, with all its energy, its enthusiasm, and its 
determination, was only Manchester, in the estimation of Great Britain and the world. 
He proposed a removal to the Council of the Anti-Corn-Law League. The idea 
Staggered its members, ‘‘ What!” they exclaimed, ‘leave warm Manchester for 
old London ! quit concentrated energy for diluted effort ; remove from a town which 
has‘nursed your association from the feebleness of infancy to the athletic strength of 
manhood |’ The appeal was a powerful one. Mr, Cobden felt it;. but he perse- 
vered in his demand, ‘ Railroads,” replied he, ‘‘ will make London and Manchester 
one : but let us remove our head-quarters to the commercial capital of the world.” 
‘The demand was acceded to: but just before, an event occurred indicative of the 
extraordinary development of free-trade doctrines in the public mind. A gentleman, 
-having a most remarkable talent for applying statistics to the commercial questions of 
the hour, Mr. James Wilson, started a weekly newspaper, which he still conducts, 
under the title of the Economist. This paper has become an authority on com- 
mercial and financial subjects; and has been repeatedly quoted in Parliament. 
Immediately after the Economist was started, the Anti-Corn-Law League re- 
moved its head-quarters to London; and carried on its operations on a more 
extended scale than ever. Large premises were taken ; men of great ability were 
employed ; advocates of free trade from the provinces found, in the public and 
in the private rooms of the Anti-Corn-Law League, a point of concentration, and a 
place where social hospitality might be enjoyed. And Tne Leacusr weekly news- 
paper was started—a huge advance on the Anfi-Bread-Zax Circular. Then the 


‘metropolitan theatres were hired—first Drury-Lane, afterwards Covent-Garden—in 
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which three thousand men and women weekly listened to popular speeches on 
economic doctrines, and showered on every orator the unfailing thunders of their 
applause. The Anti-Corn-Law League also meddled with elections. They fought, 
and they won, a contested election for the city of London against formidable odds ; 
and though they lost ground at other elections, it was clear that the doctrines cf free 
trade were taking possession of the commercial mind of the kingdom. Mr, Cobden 
suggested the idea of inducing supporters of free trade to buy up forty shilling free- 
holds, so as to counteract the power of the landed aristocracy in the counties with 
their influence over the fifty-pound tenants-at-will—an idea which has been exten- 
sively adopted in the manufacturing counties. And while Sir Robert Peel was giving 
impetus to free-trade doctrines, by successive legislative removals of restrictions on 
trade and commerce, the Anti-Corn-Law League was anything but idle. A great 
industrial exhibition was held at Covent-Garden Theatre during the summer of 1844, 
serving a double purpose of manifesting the extraordinary ingenuity and variety of 
our arts and manufactures, and of adding to the funds of the association. 

We are drawing too near to recent events to remain any longer historical. The 
railroad mania—the cold, wet autumn—the potato-rot—the apprehended famine in 
Ireland—the resignation of Sir Robert Peel on the question of Free Trade—the 
failure of Lord John Russell to form an administration—the resumption of the govern- 
ment by Sir Robert Peel, and his free-trade measures—these are all questions of the 
hour, with which we cannot properly intermeddle. Four acts of the social drama 
have now passed; when the fifth has been concluded, we may resume the thread of 
the present discourse in the spirit of an impartial ‘‘ Eye-Witness.” 





A RIDDLE BY MR. CANNING. 


A rrienp writes, “‘ I see you give specimens of Mr. Praed’s Riddles. Now I think 
your readers may be amused by seeing Mr. Canning in the character of a riddle- 
maker, His best—perhaps the best riddle extant—is the well-known one, ‘ A noun 
there is,’ &c.” Alas for fame! We have had some difficulty in getting a copy of 
this ‘‘ well-known one ;” but here it is, as expounded to us by a lady, who might 
have inspired the rhymes of the gallant statesman and wit, had they lived in the same 
generation :— 


“ A noun there is of plural number, 
Foe to peace and tranquil slumber. 
Now, any cther noun you take, 

By adding s you plural make; 
But if you add an s to this, 
Strange is the metamorphosis— 
Plural is plural now no more, 

And sweet what bitter was before.” 
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THE CARICATURIST’S PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
Porrearr IV.—Epmunp Borxz. 


Epmuxp Burxe the subject of a caricature!—he whom Mackintosh most justly 
described as “‘ the greatest philosopher in practice that the world ever saw ;”—he, the 
politician, who, dealing with the temporary passions and prejudices of his own day, 
raised such questions by the force of his astonishing genius into land-marks for all 
time—he to be caricatured! And yet we cannot lament that this wonderful thinker 
should not have been exempted from the attacks of the “light artillery ” which 
rattles its shots about the ears of every public man, be he great or be he petty. 
Guitar was the caricaturist of Burke, as he was of Pitt and Fox, and a host of all 
the leading spirits of the days of the French Revolution. He was an extraordinary 
portrait-painter, and so characteristic a likeness of Burke was never produced as in the 
sketch now before us. 

Every body in the least familiar with modern histary has heard of Burke’s famous 
dagger-scene in the House of Commons. Gillray’s caricature tells us this story ; 
and it tells it better than any words, for it shows us the identical actor. There is a 
general notion that this oratorical exhibition was one of Burke’s extravagant flights, 
But Burke was not, except on rare occasions, an extravagant orator. Rarely was he 
@ passionate one. THe was a great teacher, whom a listless and impatient House of 
Commons too often thought a bore. He 

“ Still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining.” 
Even this very dagger-scene was in some respects a matter-of-fact affair—elevated 
into an approach to sublimity by the imagination of the orator, and, like many other 
sublime actions, treading close upon the ridiculous. It certainly, upon the face of 
the thing, does appear a proper subject for caricature, when the man upon whom the 
eyes of all Europe were fixed,—who at that moment exercised more influence over 
public opinion than any speaker or writer who ever existed,—a grave man well- 
stricken in years,—should draw out a dagger from his pocket, and cast it upon the 
floor of the House of Commons. Mr. Prior, the biographer of Burke, thus relates 
the occurrence, which took place on the 28th of December, 1792, on the second 
reading of the Alien Bill: ‘Mr. Burke, in mentioning that an order for making 
three thousand daggers had arrived some time before at Birmingham, a few of which 
had been actually delivered, drew one from under his coat, and threw it indignantly 
on the floor.” The author of the ‘ Pictorial History of England ’ calls this “a stroke 
of oratorical acting ;” but it appears, from a circumstantial account published by the 
present Earl of Eldon, in a note to Mr. Twiss’s Life of the Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
that Mr. Burke’s possession of the dagger was an accidental occurrence, and that the 
“ acting” was at any rate unpremeditated. The dagger itself is in the possession of 
Sir Charles Montolieu Lamb, the son of Sir James Bland Burgess, who was Under 
Secretary of State at that period. It is “afoot long in the blade, and about five 
inches in the handle, of coarse workmanship, and might serve either as a dagger or a 
pike-head.” Sir Charles Lamb’s account is as follows: ‘‘ The history of it is, that it 
was sent to a manufacturer at Birmingham, as a pattern, with an order to makea 
large quantity like it. At that time the order seemed so suspicious, that instead of 
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executing it, he came to London and called on my father at the Secretary of State’s 
office, to inform him of it, and ask his advice; and he left the pattern with him. 
Just after, Mr; Burke called, on his way to the House of Commons ; and upon my 
’ father mentioning the thing to him, borrowed the dagger, to show in the House. 
They walked down to the House together; and when Mr. Burke had made his 
speech, my father took the dagger again, and kept it.as a curiosity.’’ This,.no 
doubt, was the veritable dagger. Lord Eldon, then Sir John Scott, had a:similar 
dagger ; and on the 11th of January, 1793, he writes to his brother, ‘‘ You would. hear 
of the dagger which Burke exhibited in the House of Commons. I have got the 
_ pattern specimen of that order, which I shall keep as a great curiosity.” 





. THE FLORAL TASTES OF LONDON AND OTHER LARGE 
CITIES. 


Havrve oceasion, after several years’ absence from the metropolis, to walk through 
its closely populated suburbs, my attention was attracted by the almost. universal 
manifestation of a taste for floriculture in the windows and small plots of ground. in 
front of the houses. ‘The labyrinthine streets displayed the outward marks of great 
varieties of pecuniary endowments, and were inhabited by people of almost. all the 
grades of middle and low life ; but, with few exceptions, indications of this taste per- 
vaded them all, and a wreath culled from the bountiful lap of nature told the passer 
by that Flora and ‘her kingdom were not forgotten. I was prepared for something 
like this development of a love of gardening, from having spent my early days. in 
London, and thus being personally acquainted with the earnest yearnings of its eiti- 
‘zens for green fields and flowers; but I am convinced, from a little attention.to the 
subject, that the taste has more than kept pace with .the increase of the population, 
‘and must be considered a stronger characteristic of the people than it was then, 

As I passed from the Great Western Railway one bright summer’s morning, before 
-the natural blue of the heavens was travestied by London smoke, what a gorgeous 
sight presented itself in the decorated balconies of the noble and wealthy inhabitants 
~of that aristocratic quarter! ‘The owners were probably yet slumbering, but what 
beauties were silently pouring their fragrance on the morning air! Pots of the 
choicest greenhouse plants, wet with the dews of night, gave sure intimation of the 
‘floral tastes of those who dwelt within. Roses and pelargoniums (geraniums in our 
old vernacular) were especially abundant, as they will always be in such collections, 
‘from. the facility with which they are grown. Myrtles and other evergreen shrubs 
‘mingled their dark green with the foliage of gayer tints, and mignionette and helio- 
trope poured forth their delicious perfumes. These balconies, opening probably from 
drawing-rooms, were evidently little consecrated spots, where taste and refinement 
kept watch from day to day, and where the purest pleasures might be enjoyed. 
Some, indeed, of these accessories of fashion might be the appurtenances of mere 
wealth, evincing the leve of display of their owners ; but I cannot believe this was 
the case with many of them. The flowers,Jooked like loved things, and uttered 
silent tales in the ear of a contemplative,observer. Icould imagine that youth and 
beauty had tended them; that the sight of them had. relaxed the brow of care,. so 
often a tenant of the palace as well as of the poor man’s cottage ; and that sickness 
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. tad-been rendered «less painful by their innocent beauties. Frail mementos of our 
~evanescent joys! Full many a lesson is conveyed by your chaste calices and petals. 
But although general, this exhibition was far from universal, and many mansions were 
quite guiltless of green leaves and flowers. Was it possible to avoid the conclusion 
that between the flower-loving and the fiower-neglecting there must be some im- 
portant differences both of intellect and of heart ? 

This decided taste in the higher classes, so publicly acknowledged, made me look 

more curiously for its development in the grades of social life. below them, and I was 
pleased to find that wherever I went through the great city the same floral tendencies 
displayed themselves. Of that sight—worth travelling over all England to see— 
Covent-Garden Market in the early morning, I can only utter a passing word of re- 
cognition. It is the mighty storehouse whence all the luxuries of vegetable life are 
dispensed to the largest city in the world. But of this in transitu. Girls with bas- 
kets and men with carts were found in all the great thoroughfares, bearing productions 
redolent of odours and sparkling with beauty. Bouquets of cut-flowers, and plants 
ready to be transferred to the garden of the amateur, presented themselves in such 
plenty as to prove that there must be thousands of buyers who think that money may 
‘be worthily spent on flowers, as well as on other equally ephemeral luxuries. »Even 
into the places of common business flowers had insinuated themselves, What a 
cheerful appearance many shops presented, when, arranged among their wares, pots 
of healthy-looking plants invited attention. And, although cultivation becomes more 
difficult as the population is denser and gardens are wanting, yet even in such loca- 
lities (Fiecet Street and Ludgate Hill for instance) the upper windows are not-defi- 
-cient in evidences that the inhabitants love flowers. The influence of such a:taste 
must be more marked in these crowded depéts of commerce than among the wealthy 
residents‘of the suburbs. The latter can easily find egress to the parks and other 
‘rural spots; but a tradesman in Cornhill who cultivates a few floral favourites: must 
watch them and linger over them with a joy which the more favoured possessors of 
gardens can scarcely imagine. It is like possessing one object of tenderness, while 
others bask in the smiles of large families and many friends. The more; opulent:in 
the treasures of the heart are doubtless the happiest, but the owner of one idol.worships 
it with an intensity the others know nothing of. 

But I must come to that which most attracted me, and the bearings of which are 
most important. Within the last quarter of a century what immense additions have 
been made to the great city! Scenes of my youth! Pretty cheerful streets which 
twenty years ago bordered on green fields, listened to the flail, and could catch a 
glimpse of a distant windmill, -how altered and base have you become! Improve- 
ments in the centre of the great metropolis, and the influx and increase of population, 
have made those remembered places crowded thoroughfares, and their inhabitants 
have been driven in widening eddies still farther from the centre. What were the 
suburbs then are now; the town, and the inquirer must proceed farther for those 
pleasant spots, the semi-rural dwellings of the artisan and the villas of the middle 
classes. But if a natural repugnance was felt at seeing the arenas of former games of 
cticket and kite-flying turned into the very thickest marts of trade, ample restitution 
was afforded by the present condition of the existing outskirts of London. With 
retrogression there has certainly been improvement in almost everything, but in 
‘nothing more than in the floricultural tendencies of the population. Long streets, 
extending in some cases for miles in one direction, display before almost every house 
a plot of ground, generally laid out with neatness, and adorned with shrubs and 














flowers. I observed this peculiarly in winter, when, of course, none but amateurs 


look much after their gardens ; yet, while some of the plots would have been better 


for a little trimming, on the whole the appearance was excellent. Hyacinths in pots 
and glasses adorned many of the windows, and evergreen shrubs gave a cheerful 
pearance to the fronts of the dwellings. Laurel of various kinds, arbor-viue, 
illyrea, aucuba japonica, and rhododendron, I particularly noticed as being very 
abundant. How obvious was the reflection that a vast amount of innocent recreation 
and unembittered happiness must redound to the teeming multitudes of cultivators of 
these graceful appendages of social life. 

But has the poor man no flowers, and is his arduous lot deprived of the alleviation 
which the culture of plants on the smallest scale can confer? I fear these questions 
must generally be answered in the affirmative, in reference to the working and poorer 
classes of large towns. Even if a few square yards of ground are doled out to the 
dwelling of the poor man, there are too many low characters and “ untented ” and 
mischievous bairns to allow much of green to grow. In this respect the agricultural 
have a decided advantage over the manufacturing population, for in the country a cot- 
tage may have as much land attached to it as will allow twenty tenements to be built 
upon it in acity. But the ruling passion for natural objects will force itself into notice 
even in the most untoward circumstances. Fine auriculas and polyanthuses are grown 
by the silk-weavers of Spitalfields, sometimes in little yards, sometimes in pots in the 
windows or on the tops of the houses. In what alley will not the observer discover 
a struggling attempt after floricultural honours? A wall-flower in a blacking-bottle, 
or a carnation in a gallypot, are sure, though imperfect and humble indications of the 
elementary feelings which in better and more favoured circumstances delight in con- 
servatories and greenhouses. 

Thus, through the whole extent of London I found en increasing love of those 
pursuits which have always raised men’s characters and improved theif feelings. It 
is true this taste for flowers and gardening is often exhibited in the midst of appliances 
very inadequate to its development, but it is beneficial notwithstanding. The sweet 
scenes of pastoral life, as depicted by our poets, must be in a great measure imaginary. 
Only once, if ever, could Milton’s description have been realised :— 


“ To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must be risen, 
And at our pleasant labour to reform 
Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green, 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 

More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth: 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums 
That lie bestrown, unsightly and unsmooth, 

Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease.” 


Rarely can Thomson’s invitation be complied with :— 
“ Together let us tread 
The morning fields, and gather in their prime 
Fresh blooming flowers to grace thy braided hair.” 
Life is made up of sober and careful realities, and all that fine tastes can do is to 
make our burdens lighter. 
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EDUCATION FOR THE ARMY. 


Unxpzr the modest title of ‘ Military Miscellany,’ Mr. Henry Marshall, Deputy- 
Inspector-General of Army Hospitals, has recently published a very valuable and 
suggestive work. He treats in an earnest mamner, and with the most humane and 
praiseworthy intention, subjects with which he has been conversant for well nigh 
fifty years—for so long has he served his country, abroad and at home, in the various 
capacities of assistant-surgeon, regimental-surgeon, staff-surgeon, inspector of hospi- 
tals, &c., &e. He was the first to suggest and to organize that excellent bureau of 
army statistics which is now attached to the War-Office, and is under the able 
management of Lieutenant-Colonel Tulloch, whose printed reports have already done 
infinite good to the service, and have suggested the means of doing much more. 

The main object, the one absorbing study, of Mr. Marshall’s life, has been to im- 
prove the condition of our common soldiers—a very numerous, and, for a long time, 
a much neglected class of men,—and to raise the moral standard of the British army, 
by diminishing the amount and frequency of cruel and debasing punishments, and 
by increasing, or rather by creating, in the army the means of education and moral 
training. To this end he has spent time and money. For many years his efforts 
were disregarded by Government, or sneered at in the War-Office, and by all those 
old men of routine, who took ignorance to be the best assurance for the soldier’s im- 
plicit obedience, and hard flogging the only correction of the soldier's vices. But 
still. Mr. Marshall persevered in his mission; and, by slow degrees, his writings 
produced some impression even upon the men of routine, the rigid disciplinarians, 
those who would continue to flog because they had flogged for forty years, and their 
fathers and grandfathers had flogged before them. His essays made them think; and, 
when they thought, many of them were led to doubt whether more good might not 
be done in the army by the schoolmaster than by the provost-marshal—by human- 
izing books, than by brutalizing cats-o’-nine-tails. The general tendency of the age— 
which is more gentle and merciful only because the great body of society is some~ 
what better educated and more enlightened—has been all in favour of Mr. Marshall's 
endeavours ; and other officers, as well of the navy as of the army, have ably advo- 
cated the same great cause. The general impression now is, that the brave soldiers 
(and when was the British soldier other than brave?) of the most free country in the 
world are no longer to be treated as slaves or dogs; that when the means of edu- 
cation and moral improvement are open or in process of being opered to all classes of 
the nation, they ought not to be closed against those on whom the nation depends for 
its honour and safety, or at least, for the keeping together of the most extensive or 
most varied empire that ever was obtained and maintained by arms and policy; that 
when most of the powerful and warlike states of Europe have adopted excellent 
systems of education for non-commissioned officers and common soldiers, we should, 
in case of a war, contend at a disadvantage, unless our owm serjeants and common 
soldiers be equally educated and enlightened. 

Important charges have been made within the last few years ; the frightful severi- 
ties of our military code have been greatly mitigated in practice; more care has been 
taken of the bodily comfort of the soldier, and some attention has even been paid 
to his mind. The annual sum of about 4000/. has been voted by Parliament for the 
purchase of books for regimental or barrack libraries, and encouragement has boen 
giver,to the establishing of adult schools in the army. But much yet remains to be 
done, in order to render the British army that which it ought to be—the best educated, 
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the best conducted, and most morab army in the world. Without indulging in dreams 
of perfectibility, or believing that-vice, and sorrow, and suffering, can, by any edu- 
cational process, or by any mortal means, be ever banished from this world, or from 
any class of men that inhabit it, be they soldiers or priests, rich or poor, tefined or 
unrefined, we can yet gladden our hearts with the hope of a vast and not distant im- 
provement in our soldiery by means of education, humane treatment, and some fair, 
adequate portion in the prospect of advancement through merit and talent, and 
without purchase or patronage. The result of what has already been done, is, 
assuredly, an encouragement to go on and do more. We can speak authoritatively to 
the fact that the discipline of the British army and navy is far more perfect now than 
it»was thirty years ago, or during any period of the*last great war which was ended 
by: the battle of Waterloo; and that our men have lost none of the ancient pro- 
verbial bravery and steadiness in actual combat, the victories they have so recently 
obtained on the Sutlej will sufficiently testify. 

In proportion to the diminution of whipping and scourging, and other degrading 
punishments, has been the increase of moral elevation in the army and navy ; the good 
behaviour of the men, collectively, has steadily kept pace with the slowly advancing 
system of kinder and better treatment; the barrack library has notably thinned the 
canteen and public-house of red-coats; the access to good books, and the habit of 
reading, have filled, to an unprecedented degree, the register in which the good con- 
duct of each soldier is entered. 

With this encouragement before them, we trust that Government and Parliament 
will net impede the progress of the good work by stinting the means of carrying it out. 
Let.the grant be continued annually ; let it, at least for a few years, be doubled in 
amount; and let it not stop until every barrack in England, every station occupied by 
British troops in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, have its library and its sehool- 
master for the common soldiers. As original works of merit and reprints of our ex~ 
cellent old books are now published almost daily at such exceedingly moderate prices, 
it-would require no very great sum—no long extended annual grant—to form and stock. 

such Army Libraries. Provided only that the superintendence and direction be placed 
in. proper bands, and a check be put upon that spirit of jobbery and contract 
which stil haunts the mere business men in too many of our public offices, and whiely 
too often mars the intended liberality of the nation, a parliamentary grant for a very: 
few years would provide both our navy and army with a constant solace, and with the 
means of moral and intellectual improvement. Why not have a depot of books, as 
well as of cannon and munitions of war, at Woolwich, Portsmouth, Plymouth? Why: 
not, when a man-of-war is put in commission, furnish her with a good plain library, 
proportionate to her size, or to the number of her crew, or to the probable duration of 
her cruise or voyage? - No man, with his eyes open, can ever have made a long voy- 
age on board that-little world afloat, a ship of the line or a first-rate frigate, without 
observing how eagerly some of the men will seize upon any book that may chance to 
stray out of the wardroom or gunroom, or that may be lent to them by some kind 
officer. We ourselves have often seen, during the long summer calms of the Medi- 
terranean, when there was hardly any ship-work to do, the happy possessor of such a 
prize seat himself on a main-deck gun, the portal of which gave him his best light, 
and read aloud, to the evident amusement and delight of some half score or more of 
his shipmates. Ennui, or the frequent dull monotony of his life, is the cause of more 
than half the failings and vices of the poor sailor, as also of the poor soldier ; it is this 
that often preys upon his spirits and hie health, and makes him obnoxious to mertal. 
disease; it is this that often renders him listless or sullen, neglectful of his duties and 
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my fellows amused and in good spirits, I have nothing to fear, and the boatswain’s- 


mate nothing to do with the cat; the discipline of the ship goes on like clockwork.’ | 
To efleet this desirable end this brave, good, feeling officer took especial care that in . 
every watch there should be one merry fellow that could sing a song or tell a good. 
sea-story.. At the period to which we allude the number of sailors and soldiers. that, 
could read and write was small compared to what it now is, yet our good friend would), 
have rejoiced if a supply of books had been furnished him for the use of his crew; for. 


those who could read might have read aloud to their less fortunate comrades, and 


printed volumes would have afforded more variety of amusement than oral tales or» 
‘long yarns.” If a well selected series of books (works of a purer and higher kind) 


than the broadsides and odd volumes our men sometimes pick up for themselves at the 


frowsy, obscene book-stalls of Wapping, Portsmouth, or Plymouth) were made part of 


the outfit of every ship in her Majesty’s service, the volumes might be restored to the 
depot when the ship returns home and the crew are paid off. In the larger ships the 
care of the library, while afloat, might very well be intrusted to the chaplain, aided 
by a midshipman; in the lower rates, which have no chaplain, it might be managed 
and taken care of by a lieutenant, or by a midshipman, aided by a warrant-oflicer. 


With respect to the army libraries, the care and management would be still more easy ;. 


these collections would not be subject to frequent removal ; they would remain in bar 
racks and military stations or garrisons ; and if it should be thought advisable to leave 
them entirely to the management of the troops, there will never fail to be found, among 
the non-commissioned officers, men quite capable of the duty and proud of performing 
it, We could wish for no better or more intelligent custos librorum, than the veteran 
pensioned serjeant of artillery who had sole charge of the Merchants’ Library at Gib 
raltar in the year 1816. We are disposed to believe that, even now, the majority of 
our men, particularly of those serving in India and our innumerable colonies, would 
gladly submit to a slight deduction of pay for the purposes of procuring a library and 
defraying some of the necessary and limited expenses of the establishment; and we 
feel most confidently assured that, if the majority be not in this humour now, they 
would fall into it very soon if the experiment were fairly tried. Let Government be- 
gin by giving all of them easy access to a few good books, and the men will contract 
a fondness for books, and wish to increase the common stock. 

At Gibraltar, at Malta, and at other British stations we have visited, there were 
good garrison libraries for the use of the officers, who themselves entirely supported 
them, each officer paying on his first arrival a small entrance fee, and a trifling sub- 
scription afterwards ; but there seemed to be absolutely nothing of the sort for the 
use of the non-commissioned officers and privates. These libraries were enriched by’ 
every change of regiments ; and, as m urly all the money was spent in books (Goverti- 
ment allowing a house rent-free, and the management being economical), the number 
of volumes was increasing rapidly in each of these establishments. 

It is only by raising the average intellect and intelligence of the men that the 
morale of the army can be materially and lastingly improved. Less money than has 
often been spent in this wealthy country in an absurd and tasteless pageant, or on & 
foul political job, would now supply and fill good regimental, barrack, and garrison 
libraries, and afford our common soldiers at least the opportunity of improving them- 
selves, and of eae giethtne desl cappgntions for their ang lanentamy ages 
independent of the public-house or wine-canteen. _ 

. The most interesting chapter in Mr. Marshall’s volume is that on « Badveation:"” 
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disrespectful to his officers ; it is this that drives him tothe grog-can. The late kind-’ 
hearted, excellent Captain -——, of the —— frigate, used to say, ‘‘ So long as I can keep. 
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We propose quoting from it more at length in a future Number; but, for the present, 
we must conclude with one brief extract :— 

‘I consider it a libel upon human nature to allege, that giving soldiers more know- 
‘ledge and more sense tends to excite disorder and insubordination, impatience and 
extravagant claims. The teaching of morality, in connection with the sanctions of 
réligion, can never, I believe, spoil men for the right performance of their duties. 
Men who are taught are more apt to understand what is said to them, are more 
decorous, respectful, and conscientious, more attentive to orders, more ready to see 
and acknowledge the propriety of good regulations, more disposed to shun low com- 
pany, and less inclined to inebriety, than persons who have received no education, 
and been brought up in ignorance and gross vulgarity. ........ Education, in a 
general sense, means the process of acquiring a knowledge of ourselves, and of forming 
habits of activity, so as to qualify us to perform our parts in life with intelligence and 
suecess. Let soldiers, therefore, be taught those branches of knowledge which are 
essential to a due of their duties, to their own respectability and welfare, 
and be habitually trained to apply them. Few persons now entertain, or at any rate 
few advocate, the absurd idea of rendering men efficient for the purposes of warfare, 
by reducing them as nearly as possible to the state of senseless machines, or of with- 
holding from them the means of acquiring information. ‘The more the mind is culti- 
vated, the fitter a man becomes for every situation in life. Mental cultivation renders 
a-soldier more amenable to persuasion and higher motives ; the mind is strengthened, 
the ideas are enlarged, and the man reasons more. The morality and-good conduct 


nature of right and wrong, and whose desires are brought under proper regulation, 
is the person from whom we may expect the faithful discharge of military duties. 
It was'a maxim of Napoleon, that in war the moral is to the physical force as three 
to one.” 





DEMAND FOR LABOUR IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. . 
(From the Colonization Circular of March, 1846.) 
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“ Tuene has been, throughout the season, 
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We cannot estimate the actual amount of its offerings, but the Altar of Liberty has ever 
been rich in vows. Kings have devoted their crowns, heroes their swords, and nations 
their glory to its service. Alas! for the pledges which so many have given and: so 
few redeemed, from Sylla the Fortunate to Robespierre the Incorruptible. The-world 
still retains her ancient wealth of profession, through all the losses of her latter days. 
Time ‘has scattered the hoards of Croesus, and may consume the bills of Rothschild, 
but cannot exhaust that store ; and we who have fallen on these quiet times; when 
philanthropy makes long speeches and devotion gets up subscriptions, even we can 
recall voices once raised in high resolves and loud declarations for the good in which 
we trusted when our faith and hope were green, that had but small accord with the 
course of their after years. 

Sach were our reflections while pacing up and down the city hall of Cork (by the 
way, an edifice worthy to be the Hall of Harps in Tara), being, according to our own 
established custom, at least an hour and a half too early for a great meeting of neigh- 
bouring gentry and landed proprietors, who had hurried from Rome and Paris as fast 
as steam could bring them, for the purpose of enlightening their vassals or tenantry— 
but let us not multiply synonyms—on the felonious attempt of the Cabinet to ruin them 
with cheap bread. We were alone, like Fingal—for who could equal our early 
comings ; and around us lay the great apartment, silent and empty: but a former seene 
arose upon our memory. The period was one that may have left its flood-marks in 
the remembrance of many a reader. Single ladies and gentlemen, we seek for no un- 
guarded admission touching the number of your vanished years; but these who have 
no substantial reason for oblivion may recollect the ferment which filled the land on 
the discussion of the Catholic Emancipation Bill. The agitation was at its height, 
and one of the greatest assemblies ever known in Cork (for the ‘* monster-meetings” 
were yet in futurity) poured into the city hall, then brilliant with a thousand lights 
that flashed through a mingled foliage of evergreens and shamrocks; while flags, 
transparencies, and mottoes about “‘ freedom and justice,” not to speak of gay dresses 
and bright eyes in the ladies’ gallery, composed the rest of the decorations. Wewere 
later than our wont, but we'came not then alone, for our company formed two equal 
divisions, the first of which consisted of Miss Dashly, with her two nieces and one 
nephew ; and the second, of Mr. Lessingham, with his two nephews and one niece. 
Miss Dashly—of course we give the ladies precedence, even in description—was a 
maiden lady,who did not imagine herself young, though retaining many traces, aswell 
as the reputation, of a belle of by-gone days ; besides she preferred polities to scandal, 
from the conviction that one must have-something to talk about, and from respect to 
the memory of an only brother, who perished in the Rebellion of ’98. But the lady 
dressed well, and was emphatically a gentlewoman. The Misses Dashly were the 
daughters of that lost brother, who resided with their aunt, for their mother had fol- 
lowed her husband ; they were handsome, light-hearted girls, of whom little could be 
said but that they were sure of beaus anywhere, and entertained a most unqualified 
admiration for their brother, Master George, who had just returned from Trinity in a 
Ne Syce patriotism, and intended to be heard among the orators-of the night. 

Mr. Lessingham was also one of the unwedded, nn Ee by 
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principle a Tory—a principle rarely to be found in our neutral generation. The bequest 
of a handsome property had brought him to reside near Cork, and the persuasions 0: 

his one niece, strengthened by those of Miss Dashly, on whom it was said he had 
tried his own persuasive powers, though vainly, in younger days, had lured the old 
gentleman for once in his life, in spite of the ‘‘ No Popery ” creed, in which he de- 
lighted, to a Catholic meeting. Great indeed was the influence which Florence 
Fitzgerald exercised over her Tory uncle, but it did not end with him. Florence was 
what Miss Dashly had been—the belle of Cork; and we thought she might have 
been the belle of Paris, in right of a somewhat stately grace of form and manner, a 
brilliant wit, and a fair face, over whose expressive beauty swept in endless variety 
the lights and shades of thought. She too was an orphan, the child of Mr. Lessing- 
ham’s younger sister, who twenty years before set out Gretna-~Green-ward with an 
Irish officer after her own heart, whom she soon after accompanied on a still longer 
journey, for his regiment was ordered to India before the lady’s family could reach 
the forgiving point, ‘Time and distance widened the gulf of separation, years glided 
away, and change passed over the houschold, and at length, when some were dead, 
and all were gone except that solitary brother, the returning regiment brought home 
two children, dressed in deep mourning, whose father and mother had been stricken 
down in one day by the might of the Indian cholera, and the Colonel delivered them 
and their father’s will to the safe keeping of Mr. Lessingham. Well and kindly was 
that dying trust fulfilled. Florence had grown up under his guardianship, as well as 
her brother Frederic, who now stood by hes side ; a tall dashing-looking youth, for 
whom the wide creation afforded but three objects of care or thought, his sister, his 
mewly purchased commission, and Miss Juliana Dashly. The last of the party was 
Ernest Lessingham, a large, serious, and rather handsome man of twenty-eight, even 
by his own reckoning, but he had been spared much that gives weight to the wings of 
time ; bis placid brow and clear thoughtful eye spoke of their owner’s character as one 
that could reason well and act justly, but was likely never to wander far from the 
paths of prudence and tranquillity. He was the heir of the family, and had lately 
succeeded to their old estate in Derbyshire ; but instead of patronizing agricultural 
societies, or canvassing the county, Ernest had come over on a long visit to his uncle 
in Ireland. Some were pleased to aver that the said visit was not altogether 
iatended for the worthy old bachelor, marked as was Lessingham’s partiality for the 
quiet representative of his line, in whom he found nothing wanting but what he 
termed his own high principles ; for Ernest had a strong though prudent leaning to 
the liberal side ; but he had a far stronger leaning, which Lessingham encouraged 
with all his might, and that was towards Florence. She had always been a special 
favourite with her uncle, perhaps for her resemblance to her young mother, perhaps 
for her friendship with his first and unforgotten flame, Miss Dashly, but certainly not 
for her agreement with his opinions, for in this respect Ernest’s sins were nothing to 
hers. The old prejudices which our wonder-working years have beaten down to mere 
wrecks and rubbish, on which none but the uninformed can stumble, stood at that 
period like lofty but tottering walls of division, passed over only by the few whose 
faith had gone forward ; aud Florence belonged to that order. 

Without being a professed blue, the girl had gone far beyond the usual limits of 
thought and knowledge that bound the aspirations of young ladies ; alas, that they 
should be so narrow : but few among those whom the world has called philosophers 
eould boast @ more liberal and accomplished mind than Florence Fitzgerald. True to 
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her name, she was Irish in heart and soul ; but her love of country was deep enough 
to submerge all party spirit and sectarian distinctions, and her love of justice was as 
wide as the universe. Frequent were the wordy wars waged between Florence and 
her uncle on these subjects, for the controversy of the day made its way into many a 
circle where the same degree of affection and consideration were not found to temper 
it; and the usual disposition of the battle was that Florence supported the honour of. 
Ireland, ancient and modern, at all risks—in which task her brother was a zealous 
though not very able assistant, for Frederic never read; old Lessingham was to the 
last English, and unconvinceable in the strength of his Tory creed ; and Ernest stood. 
in the breach exposed to the fire of both parties, but invariably giving the casting vote 
for Florence. ‘To say the truth, hers was generally what the Scotch laird advised 
his son to vote for, namely, ‘‘ the winning side :” but the present was an occasion of 
peculiar triumph ; I saw it in Florence’s eye as she entered, leaning gracefully on the 
arm of old Mr. Lessingham, who seemed wrapped up in amazement to find himself 
actually in such a place; but there he was, good honest man, brought captive in 
spite of his more than crange colours, just, as his niece remarked, to hear both’ sides 
of the question, and George Dashly make his first speech. Much there was, indeed, 
to be heard and seen in that crowded hall: there was Sheil, with his strong and 
polished eloquence; age had then cast no curb upon its fiery flow; Steele, with his 
boundless and burning zeal, which years have not yet exhausted, but many trials and 
the office of “* Head Pacificator ” lay before it then ; and the leader of the Agitation 
himself, strong in the vigour of life and the hopes of his rising cause, and knowing 
perchance only by anticipation the power, the censure, ay, and the “ rint” of the 
coming twenty years. After those great lights of the platform came a host of minor 
orators ; for the meetings in favour of Catholic Emancipation, characterised as they 
were by the disinterested and patriotic devotion which the volunteers bequeathed to 
ireland, and which are found no more in the schemes of her politicians, united in one 
great effort for justice the Liberals of every sect and denomination, and called forth 
the enthusiastic eloquence of the young. 

Some whose first attempts were made in those assemblies have since won lasting 
honours in the political arena ; but far the greater number were satisfied with achieving 
a temporary and often local distinction, and among that number was George 
Dashly. 

His sisters, poor girls! how their colour went and came when he rose; and even 
the elder Miss Dashly looked anxiously towards the platform ; but seldom had it 
been occupied by a speaker of more prepossessing appearance than the Trinity 
student. His extreme youth, his aristocratic figure, and fine animated countenance, 
won the hearts of his Irish audience before a word was uttered, and even his rising was 
greeted with general applause. His speech was a specimen of magnificent declamation 
against the Conservative principles of the day. Readers, principles have their days 
as well as dogs. It was strong with the best arguments for popular rights, and the 
still more sacred liberty of conscience, and rich in quotations from poets and historians 
who had chronicled the glories or griefs of his native land, delivered with an impas- 
sioned earnestness whose effect was irresistible. The whole assembly seemed to 
hang heart and eye on the lips of the young speaker, and he sat down amid a conti- 
nuous thunder of repeated cheers. 

We glanced along the line of our companions in the gallery. The Misses Dashly, 
whom it had been our duty, we mean privilege, to escort, were waving their hand- 
kerchiefs, and rejoicing with all their hearts, for George was cheered ; their aunt 
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was looking im the “You have done your duty” style; Frederie’s whole man 
seemed to have merged into an open mouth and the determination to cheer Juliana’s 
brother; Mir: Lessingham sat in a kind of dogged desperation under the infliction ; 
but Florence, oh! there was pleasure in the bright face and light inthe flashing eye 
which rested on the orator, as he concluded, with a fulness-of approval no other glance 
gould give; and he caught it through the applauding thousands. Qut upon the 
winters that have made us old, and the frosts that fall upon the head before they 
whiten the hair ; there was a time when we, too, could have been heroic for Freedom 
and Fatherland, and believed in patriot professions with a faith that sought no sigu: 
And even ourselves, (we would not resign that plural designation for the world—did 
riot the Dutch fight for their “ High Mightiness?’’) yes, even we joined in that 
night’s glorification, and:cheered with all our might. But amid the general excitement 
Ernest Lessingham sat calmly by Florence's side: there was no shadow on: that 
peaceful brow; no sparkle in the quiet eye; but we observed it glance at: times 
stealthily on his cousin’s face, half in admiration, half in astonishment, at the fiery 
thoughts that never troubled him ; and when the noise had in some degree subsided, 
he coolly remarked that ‘‘ the young gentleman had made a very fine speech,, but his 
Views were incompatible with existing interests.” 

“ With existing abuses, you mean, perhaps,” said Florence, with a.smile.so sar- 
castic that it roused his placid nature, and: a flush of pride and anger passed over the 
large fair face. What he answered we could not hear distinctly, but it was something 
about ‘* Revolutionary sentiments and the British constitution ;” and before Mr.. Less 
singham had time to express his approbation, another speaker commanded the attention 
of the meeting, which soon after separated with the usual series of resolutions and 
some additional cheers for the Liberator, whose title, like the compensation fund, was 
then:a less familiar article than it has since become. 

Compliments and congratulations were showered upon the Dashlys by all their 
ffiends and acquaintances. Florence said little; but Frederic did -his: best, and 
Ernest and Mr. Lessingham felt bound to spare some: praises: for the sake of past 
times and present intimacy. 

From that evening the correspondence between the families was rather on the 
imerease ; though Mr. Lessingham continued as great a Tory as ever, and avowed his 
resolution of attending no more Catholic meetings, on all occasions when Miss Dashly 
was not present. But things were no more as they had been with all the party. 

Florence had found an abler ally than Frederic in their social debates; for George 
Dashly’s opinions: were her own, and he defended them with all the zeal and fearless- 
nessof youth. It-was true the orator did not always speak in the style of his address 
atthe City Hall; but, as his sisters emphatically observed, that was ‘‘ a set speech.”” 
Tewas tree that, notwithstanding his A.M. and several Trinity prizes, the:student’s 
knowledge was' found on many points less clear and extensive than that of Ernesi 
Lessingham, who often defied his most convincing eloquence ; for, with all his mode. 
ration, Ernest inherited a share of his: uncle’s reselute adherence to old established 


prineiples. 

George Dashiy’s education was finished, and having nothing to do im Cork but 
promote the Agitation and pay his-devoirs to Miss Fitzgerald, he prosecuted both 
occupations so vigorously, that in less than three months after his arrival he was 
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treasures of good advice, the purport of which was to | leave George. to his gpeech- 
making, and bestow more encouragement on his English nephew, who had the estate, ; 
for-we must premise that Mr. Dashly had no fortune but his eloquence, together with 
keen. wit, polished manners, and the gratuitous championship of popular sentiments, 
which formed his chief attraction in the eyes.of Florence. Often did theold gentle- 
man fret to find his sage admonitions disregarded : but clouds .of care and disappoint- 
ment began to gather on Ernest’s quiet brow, his cousin walked no more with him, 
and they had grown all but strangers; and once, when all parties were warm ‘in a 
lengthened argument, Florence said, with a rather serious look, that ‘‘ She shouldn’t 
fancy a friend with such narrow views,” his tone grew low and sad as he wished her 
‘a better ;” but the same week closed his visit, and he embarked for his home in 
England. 

The first month after Ernest's departure saw George Dashly’s conquering career 

suddenly cut short by a threatened prosecution for seditious language, of which he 
had been more than usually liberal in one of his Emancipation speeches. The Attorney- 
General happened to be sufficiently unemployed to take notice of the occurreneg, and, 
to. avoid its consequences, George sailed for America. Fashionable friends. grew 
cool, and patriotic colleagues became reserved on the oceasion, His exit was made 
with becoming haste and silence, but Florence found time to take a brief but kind 
farewell of him, and by way of parting pledges they exchanged Moore’s ‘ Melodies,’ 
and Shelley’s ‘ Ode to Liberty.’ The second month was signalized by Ernest.Les- 
singham’s return: it seemed to occupy the vantage ground thus left him; but .time 
made no change in his uncompromising cousin, and at length he took to squiring Miss 
Louisa Dashly. 

It might have been to maintain the balance of power between the sisters, for 
Juliana had a cavalier servente in Frederic Fitzgerald ; but before the close of the 
year Florence had performed a bridesmaid’s duty to both young ladies, and Ernest Les- 
singham +had settled quietly down in Derbyshire after his bridal tour, Next year her 
uncle began to complain that he was solitary, and his niece had lost her spirits ;. then 
he wondered why she didn’t marry, and discovered it was all her own fault. ‘There 
was certainly some truth in these charges, though Florence appeared in ;publie as 
sprightly and admired as ever. But ‘‘ sundry motions brought forward. by honourable 
members ”’ of fashion had been negatived ; and at home she would sit for hours in her 
own room, turning over a small volume in which were treasured some long.and ardent 
letters, whose number had received no increase for many a month. 

George Dashly’s epistles had long since become scarce among his kindred, and 
after many fruitless inquiries the track of his wanderings in the new world was given 
up as untraceable, even by his aunt, who still resided in her old house near the Cove. 
But as the sense of his own loneliness increased upomhim, Mr. Lessingham recollected 
that she was solitary too. Time had, indeed, made all things even forhim, Death had 
lopped down the elder branches of her family ; her nieees were gone from her, and 
her nephew, with all the promise of his youth, was lost ‘in the strangers’ land, 
Readers, there is a bending power in the prospect of desolate years, and under its 
influence, the ci-devant belle, with all her good sense and liberal views, exchanged 
vows with the old Tory suitor she had refused so resolutely when both were young. 
It might be that Florence also found herself alone after so many weddings, or that 
her thoughts wandered westward, for in the third year of our chronicle she accepted 
the earnest invitation of one of her father’s relatives, who, after a long residence in the 
United States, had returned to look upon his native isle, and learn that/he had grown 
a stranger among its people, to visit his American family among the sugar-canes \of 
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‘Georgia. We were « passenger in the same packet, bound on the ancient and well 
authorised scheme of seeking our fortune—an article, by the way, which still remains 
unfound—and also her fellow traveller, in an American steamer plying on the Missis- 
sippi. Our place of disembarkation wasa green sloping bank that rose from a bend of 
the river, crowned by a large and bustling house, “‘ the hotel,” without a rival, round 
which rose some half-dozen smaller buildings, in time to become the nucleus of some 
great Western town. 

The gold of the southern semset was shed on sky and river; it hung like a mantle 
of glory over the dense old woods that closed our prospect to the westward, and shone 
on the roofs of distant hamlets, and the broad expanse of rice and cotton fields that 
clothed the river side. But in front of that single inn was a scene to which no beauty 
of the climate could reconcile our British eyes, though it proved that the embryo 
city had already claimed its share of the peculiar commerce of the Land of Liberty : 
there stood a group of half-naked’ negroes, surrounded by a bargain-seeking 
crowd, whilst the auctioneer, mounted on the half-cut-dowr trunk of a huge tree, 
announced them as the slaves of a neighbouring plantation about to be sold'to the 
highest bidder. The bane and antidote seemed both before us; for at the moment 
‘we held in our hands the Report of a meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society in Derby, 
** Ernest Lessingham, Esq., in the chair.” Heaven knows how it came on board the 
steamer ; but our reading was interrupted by the auctioneer. He was a large, vulgar, 
‘coarsely dressed man as could be found in his class, and pre-eminently a man of action, 
if one might judge by the gestures with which he enforced his harangue, and the piteh 
of voice, that rose far above the noise of the crowd and the din of the steamer’s arrival ; 
but we still remember the ghastly and horror-stricken gaze that Florence cast on his 
face as she passed, for it was George Dashly. The man never seemed to perceive her 
among the crowd, or if he did, there was neither pause nor interruption to that torrent 
of slave-selling slang, and the auction went on with all its abominations. 

How had the liberty-loving student changed or sunk so far, were questions we could 
never answer; but within half an hour Florence and her friend had departed by)a 
passing stage-coach, whose line of road lay through the green savannahs and cedar- 
groves of the south. 

We never met the girl again, and only know that her sojourn in America was not 
long; but the story always rises to our recollection when we chance to meet with 
either strong faith or ardent profession. 

Sravorxar, April, 1846. 





THE PUNJAB. 
(From Knight's ‘ Maps for the Times.’) 
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‘but it is almost entirely unknown to Ea- 
ropeans. Just before reaching Attock, 
33° 56’ N. Jat., it receives the waters of 
the Kabool, the only large tributary 
which joins it from the west after it 
‘leaves the mountains. At Attock the 
Indus is’ nearly 800 yards broad, very 
deep, and rapid: the banks, which are 
ofa hard black stone, are worn smooth 
and shine like polished marble, owing to 
the attrition of the particles of granite 
brought down by the current. For about 
70 miles farther south the river passes 
through a hilly district formed by spurs 
the greater mountain ranges; and 
when it a hes 33° N. lat., it enters 
the great plain of the Indus. 
«The northern part of this plain is 
called the Punjab or Panjab, from the 
five rivers which traverse it ( panj, five, 
ab, water). These rivers, enumerated 
from east to west, are, the Sutlej, Beeas, 
which joins the Sutlej, Ravee, Chenab, 
and Jelum; they unite in one stream, 
which, after a course of about 50 miles, 
joins the Indus near Mittun Kote, in 
28° 55’ N. lat. The Punjab is bounded 
by the lower range of the Himalaya 
mountains on the north; on the east and 
south by the Sutlej, and the united stream 
of the Sutlej and the Beeas, called the 
-Gharra, and then by the Punjnud or 
~Chenab, the name of the channel in which 
all the waters of the Punjab unite, and 
flow into the Indus near Mittun Kote ; 
and on the west by the Suliman moun- 
tains, which are parallel to the Indus on 
the west side. Its form is an irregular 
triangle, of which the Himalaya range 
forms the base, and the confluence of the 
Chenab and Indus the apex. Its area 
contains about 60,000 square miles, and 
it has a population of about 3,500,000 
souls. he general elevation of the 
northern part is perhaps about 1000 
feet above the sea. The surface is greatly 
. varied, containing some tracts of the most 
fertile and others of the most sterile cha- 
Vyaeter. It is now little cultivated, but 
might be converted into one of the richest 
districts in India. 
When Alexander invaded India (s.c. 
326), the Punjab appears to have been 


-@ wealthy and populous country, inhabited 
‘by warlike tribes governed by numerous 
“princes. A entered In- 


- diaat Attock, where he crossed the Indus 
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by a bridge of boats, . The first check. the 
conqueror met with, was from an Indian 
king, Porus, whose dominion lay on the 
eastern side of the Hydaspes (now the 
Jelum), and who had assembled a large 
army with a considerable train of ele- 
— to oppose him. After defeating 
orus, Alexander without 
meeting any other enemy of consequence 
till he reached the territory of the Cathai 
between the Acesines (the Chenab) and 
the Hydraotes (the Ravee), who were 
strongly encamped outside their princi 
iia, cock’ Sotieane holed “of 
these warriors were killed, and the town 
sacked. According to Burnes, a 
tribe called the Kattia or Jun still inhabit 
the district between the Chenab and the 
Ravee, and he conjectures that they are 
descendants of the ancient Cathei. Alex- 
ander wished to extend his conquests 
farther eastward, but his troops refused 
to cross the Hyphasis, which was» the 
boundary of his Indian conquests. . From 
the Hyphasis, Alexander marched back, 
and recrossing the Hydraotes and Ace- 
sines, he returned to the Hydaspes and 
descended this river by boats to its con- 
fluence with the Acesines. Alexander 
next fought with the Nalli, probably the 
inhabitants of the country which lies be- 
tween the lower courses of the Hydraotes 
and Hyphasis. At the confluence of the 
Indus and the Acesines (Chenab), Alex- 
ander ordered a city to be built and 
dockyards to be constructed. Timour 
entered India by Attock, and traversed 
the Punjab like Alexander, but he pene- 
trated as far as the sources of the Ganges. 
The Indian campaign of Alexander is 
contained in the fifth and sixth books of 
Arrian’s ‘ Anabasis,’ of which there is an 
English translation by Rooke. 

The present formidable power of the 
ruler of the Punjab is chiefly owing to the 
ability and exertions of the late Rajah, 
Runjeet Singh, who, during his long 
sway, left no means unemployed for the 
strengthening of his army and the _ 
fecting of his military resources... This 
army is undoubtedly one of the strongest 
the British troops have ever had to cop- 
tend with in India. The Seikhs area 
hardy, robust, and courageous, but licen- 
tious set of men, to whom peace is un- 

fitable and war necessary... Fer the 
last twenty-five years they have. been 
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Sih tng eecin, doxpest, duck 
,» with long , k 
, slightly aquiline neg A oval 
countenances ; in fact, altogether unlike 
the other natives of Hindustan. The 
Seikh irregular cavalry, from the wild and 
fierce appearance of the men, their pic- 
turesque costume, and rapid manceuvring, 
recall to the traveller’s remembrance the 


stood the Macedonian arms (Arrian, v. 
17). It is only so long as they are go- 
verned by such a man as their late Rajah, 
that a Seikh army can be kept in disci- 
pline ; and such an army, led by unprin- 
cipled adventurers, is a curse to the neigh- 
bouring country. The destruction of this 
military force, which we may hope is now 
nearly accomplished by the British troops, 
will be an incaleulable blessing to India. 
There can be no peace in India so long as 
the Punjab is administered as it now is. 
Attock, the first place of any im- 
portance on the banks of the Indus, was 
taken from the Afghans in 1818, by 
Runjeet Singh. Formerly it was a place 
of some uence, the fortress being 
the seat of the Afghan government, but 
it has ‘been decaying ever since it came 
into the possession of the Seikh sovereign. 
It-offers the only entrance to India from 
the north-west ; and it is said to have re- 
ceived its name (The Forbidden) from all 
Hindus having prohibited passing 
beyond it without special permission. It 
irae atees eee a but 
are no t strength, and are 
commanded by Ante nme hill. The 
Indus is navigable by 1 craft to 
= Afghan ince lyi 
wur, an vinee 
to the west of Attock, was also taken 
from the A y jeet Singh, 
now forms — of the beikh territory. 
The town of Peshawur, 34° N. lat., used 
‘to contain above 100,000 inhabitants ; 
the valley in whieh it is situated is ex- 
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ceedingly fruitful, but the remainder of 
the province is mountainous and barren. 
The country east of the Indus, north of 
the Salt range, is very rugged, and full of 
eminences with numerous shill forts) 
resembling the small castles of our own 
Northern marauders of the olden times. 
Near 33° N. lat., the Indus passes 
through a range of hills called Jangher, 
or Salt hills, which reach from the Su- 
liman mountains at 70°, to the lower 
of Himalaya mountains, near 75° 
E. long. These hills receive their name 
from the salt-beds found in them. In 
their highest part they are about 2000 
feet above the level.of the sea. After 
passing through the Salt hills, the Indus 
separates into four arms, and flows in a 
southerly direction. For a few miles on 
both sides the nd is fertile and toler- 
ably cultivated. Numerous villages are 
built a short distance from the banks, and 
the ground between these villages and 
the river is enriched by its inundations 
during the rainy seasons; but beyond 
this narrow tract the district between the 
Indus and the Jelum is the most sterile 
in the country. A long sandy wast, 
called the Little Desert, consisting for 
the most part of a succession of low sand- 
hills, with a very few oases, stretches 
from near Dara, 31° 30/ N. lat., almost to 
the confluence of the Indus and the Punj- 
nud, a length of about a hundred miles, 
with a breadth in its widest of nearly 
fifty. Throughout the whole of this dis- 
triet water is scarce, and can only be .ob- 
tained by sinking very deep wells. The 
streams, where they occur, run in beds 
too low to be of use for irrigation. North 
of the desert there are extensive jungles, 
and the whole district is thinly peopled. 
Among the most profitable of the pro- 
ducts of this district are the. breeds of 
horses and mules, for which it is famous. 
Near the Jelum, in its course through the 
Salt hills, are a few fortified places. 
Jelum, 32° 55’ N. lat., is a large town. 
Not far from it, on the steep rocky banks 
of a small feeder of the Jelum, stands a 
somewhat remarkable fortress, Rotas. 
Jellalpoor, 32° 40’ N. lat., and Dadun 
Khan Pind, are tolerably strong places. 
The long flat district, called the Da- 
man, which lies between Suliman 
mountains and the western bank of the 














N. lat., was wrested from the Afghans by 
— Singh, and now forms of the 

ikh empire. It is about 250 miles in 
length. from north to south, and consists 
almost entirely of a succession of plains 
of little natural —w and not at mr 
im cultivation, except in the 
immedia Podiate ity of the pmol The 
natives are chiefly Juts, but the greater 
part of the inhabitants are Beloochees and 
aoe it is thinly po - — 

ra and, it is said, un 

country. Dicondemesl Khan, 31° 50’ N. 
lat., the capital, and Dera Ghazee Khan, 
30° 5’ N, Jat., the two chief towns, are 
mean places. 

The river Jelum, the ancient Hydaspes, 
rises in the Tibet Panjal range of the 
Himalaya, and flows through the valley of 
Kashmeer. It issues from the mountains 
by the Baramula Pass, 34° 10/ N., lat. ; 
shortly after which it turns to the south 
at Mazufarabad, and traverses the great 
plain to 38° N. lat., where it enters the 
Salt hills, and winds round them to the 
south and west by Jellalpoor and Dadun 
Khan Pind. It then resumes a southern 
course, and joins the Chenab near Chou- 
tra, 31° 10’ N. lat.; its whole course 
is upwards of 300 miles. The Che- 
nab, the Acesines of the Greeks, like 
the other rivers of the Punjab, rises in 
the Himalaya mountains, among which it 
has an irregular, course of about 200 miles. 
After quitting the mountain region its 
course is stil] very tortuous till it receives 
the Jelum. The united river is joined by 
the Ravee in 30°35’ N. lat., and by the 
Gharra in 29° 20’ N.:lat. In its lower 
course it is still.called the Chenab by the 
inhabitants of the Punjab, but by the 
natives of other parts of India the Punj- 
nud, or five-fold river, Arrian (‘ Ana- 
basis,’ vii. 20) states the Acesines to 
have been fifteen stadia (or about.a mile 
and a half) broad where Alexander 
crossed it. This greatly exceeds its pre- 
sent ordinary width; but Lieut. Wood, 
in his Report on the Indus, observes, 
‘t Travelling over the Punjab, in a 
westerly direction, when its rivers are 
in a flood, a little above the parallel of 
Kala-Bagh, 32° 57’ N. lat., no less than 
five ey — crossed, each veep aed 
a large seeming to eye a 
more river than the . “i 
Arrian that he supposes 





ander chose the widest part of the Chenab 
for his passage, because the stream would 
be less rapid there. In its ordinary state 
the Chenab, like the Jelum, is a clear 
stream ; in flood it is somewhat turbid. 
The district between the Jelum and 
the ae — the woe me Jeteh, 
is entirely level, except where 
of the Salt hills canes diversify it. 
Large portions of it are covered with 
jungle ; and it is scarcely anywhere pro» 
perly cultivated. Between the -Chenab 
and the Ravee is the Reechna Doab, :a 
somewhat more important district than 
the last, but very little better cultivated. 
On the line of the great roads from Am- 
ritsir and Lahore to Attock are several 
large towns, about which the land is well 
tilled, though not naturally fertile. A 
large part of the remainder is a mere arid 
barren plain. The Ravee, the Hydraotes 
of the Greeks, rises in one of the lower 
ranges of the Himalaya mountains, and at 
Katuah enters the Punjab, through which 
it flows in a south-westerly direetion till it 
joins the Chenab at Fazil Shah. The dis- 
trict between this river and the Gharra is 
called in its upper part the Doab of 
Baree, in its lower the Doab Shimaulee 
Kutchee. This is the most diversified 
and the most important of these districts: 
in parts it is rugged, in others a sandy 
plain or a jungle. The upper part is fer- 
tile, well cultivated, and very populous’; 
and it contains the principal cities of ‘the 
Punjab. Lahore, the capital, is a-very 
ancient city, 31° 36’ N. lat., near the 
Ravee. It was the residence of the first 
Mohammedan conquerors of Hindustan, 
who greatly enlarged it, and erected in it 
many superb edifices. Alth greatly 
decayed, it is said to be still eight miles 
in circumference. (The most ——— 
buildings are the tombs, several of whi 
are very handsome. Those most remark- 
able are the tomb of Jehangire, that of 
Semat, and some others. There are also 
some handsome but dirty and half ruinous 
mosques. Most of the houses are mean 
in appearance, and all are dirty. The 
streets are unpaved and marrow; the 
houses lofty, and down the middle of the 
streets.runs a kennel, which renders them 
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almost impassable in rainy weather. 
Lahore is supposed to contain above 
80,000 inhabitants. Attempts have been 
- made at different times to strengthen the 
fortifications, but they seem to be by no 
means strong: it is walled, and has bas- 
tions and a broad moat. South of the 
ity are extensive ruins, partly of the an- 
cient city, and partly of a more recent 
one. They are said to be five miles long, 
and are extremely picturesque. Tall 
mosques and minarets, the remains of 
tombs, with recent buildings standing 
amidst the luxurious gardens, and shaded 
by the stately date-palms, are the objects 
which, as seen against the bright eastern 
sky, combine to produce pictures of 
Surpassing beauty and grandeur. Lahore 
is about 50 miles N.N.W. from Feroze- 
r. -Amritsir, the sacred city of the 
ikhs, is about 44 miles east of Lahore. 
Its name (Pool of Immortality) is derived 
from a holy tank constructed by the 
Gooroo Ramdas, who died in 158]. In 
the centre of the tank is a temple in high 
répute among the Seikhs for its sanctity ; 
500 priests are said to be employed in it. 
Amritsir isa mean and dirty place, with 
2 population of 100,000. A considerable 
trade is carried on here, in Kashmeer 
shawls and silk goods. The coarser silks 
are manufactured in the city and neigh- 
bourhood, but the beautiful silks of the 
Punjab are chiefly wrought in the southern 
and western parts of the country. Near 
the Ravee and the Gharra the country is 
thickly peopled, corn-fields abound, and 
the rich fruits of the East grow luxuri- 
antly. But ata little distance from the 
rivers there are immense tracts of jungle ; 
and wastes, where only ruined mosques 
mark its former more thriving state. In 
the lower _ of this doab is the former 
country Moultan, bounded by the 
Ravee, the Chenab, and the Gharra. The 
city of Moultan, 30° 15’ N. lat., contains 
16,000 inhabitants, and has considerable 
manufactories of silk and cotton s. 
Through the greater i of this district 
there extends the dry bed of a | river, 
the course of which is marked on the 


ma 

The Beene rises in the Paralasa range 
of the Himalaya, enters the Punjab, after 
a very winding course, near Nadaun, 
31° 48’ N. lat., and joins the Sutlej at 
Hureeka, 30° 58 N. lat. The Sutlej, 














the longest of the rivers of the Punjab, 
has its source on the table-land of Tibet, 
near the sacred lake of Rhawan. Rhad, 
with which it is supposed to be con- 
nected. The sources of the Indus and 
Sutlej are not far apart, though their 
course is very different. The course of 
the Sutlej on the table-land is more than 
150 miles, and it is 1384 feet above the 
sea at Shipkee, 31° 50’ N. lat., where it 
enters the territories of Bissahar. Its 
course through the Himalaya range is 
about 100 miles. It enters the Punjab 
at Ropur, 30° 57’ N. lat. After being 
joined by the Beeas, it is called the 
Gharra or Garra, which name it retains 
to its confluence with the Chenab. Like 
the other waters of the Punjab, the Sutlej 
is crossed by means of skins, a contrivance 
employed when Alexander conveyed. his 
troops across some of these rivers. The 
skins of Alexander were stuffed with 
dried grass, and sewed up tight so as to 
make a kind of raft (Arrian, ‘ Anabasis,” 
v. 9, 12). The mode in which skins are 
now used by the natives is this:—The 
skin of a bullock is stripped off im a pe- 
culiar way, so as to preserve it entire; it 
is then dressed, sewed together so as. to 
be air-tight, a place being left into which 
a tube is inserted for the purpose of in- 
flation. ‘* When not inflated, the skin is 
slung over the back and carried about 
without any inconvenience. . . . When 
required fer use the waterman blows 
into it through the tube, and then fills 
up the opening. A double thin cord is 
fastened round the inflated skin, across 
which the waterman places himself on his 
chest, holding the string with his left 
hand, while with his right he manages'a 
short oar, assisting his passage with his 
hands and feet... .. The passenger, 
with as much luggage as he can carry, sits 
astride the ferryman’s back, with his 
knees bent and resting on the skin.” 
(Moorcroft.) However graceful this 
mode of riding may be, one wouid think 
it not over agreeable to either boatman 
or fare. The district between the Beeas 
and the Sutlej, the Julinder Doab, isthe 
smallest, but one of the most populous of 
these districts, It differs_little from, the 
neighbouring part of the doab of Baree, 
being an open, ill-cultivated country. 
It is understood that the Julinder Doab is 
to be ceded to the British. _ 
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‘GOOD MANNERS AMONG THE WORKING CLASSES... 


Tr has been more than once insisted on in the progress of the Penny Magazine, that it 
was not right in authors when they address the working classes to alter their usual 
style of writing, as if they had to do with men of inferior intellects. We have had some 
experience of what the working Englishman really is: we know the cool and steady 
manner with which he sets his judgment to work when any new object, is presented 
to it. . We know that he is not more flighty and inattentive in a lecture-room than.a 
man of higher degree ; and if he is not always so sensible to the rhetoric of a-speaker 
as one whose taste has been more exclusively cultivated, he is tolerably ready to detect 
any flaw in his logic. 

Whatever belongs to a sound and truly good style is sure to please him. He does 
not relish what is affected, and he soon detects the empty and frivolous. But genuine 
elegance always finds in him a warm advocate, and he feels a sort of good will to. the 
writer who employs it in his works. 

The opinion is at length beginning to prevail that the working classes ought to be 
addressed by writers as they address other classes. What is bad writing for the rich 

-is bad writing for the poor. 

But there is another principle akin to this, and quite as important, if not more so ; 
and that is, the halit of good manners ought to be cultivated among them. A very 
shrewd friend of ours once said in our hearing—‘‘ I would as soon give a man a bad 
sixpence as a bad word.” 

The object of this paper is to show the advantages of good manners among the 
labouring classes. Amongst these classes, who can have failed to observe many 
striking examples of good manners, which have their foundation in good sense and 
kindliness ? Without making any allusion to the progress already made in the man- 
ners of the class, we beg to lay down the principle for the whole industrious com~ 
munity, that ‘‘ Good manners ought to be cultivated by the working man.” 

Manner is to action what shape is to matter ; it is the property which pleases the 
mind, ‘whilst the action, if shorn of the manner, could only satisfy it. Suppose, for 
instance, that a young joiner is in distress for a sum of two or three pounds to pay his 
landlord. He writes to his friend, Joseph Brown, who frequents the same lecture- 
room as he does, and attends the same place of worship on Sunday, to say, “‘ My 

tools are seized upon for rent; I am put to a stand-still by this remorseless man ; lend 
me the money, or I sink.” Hereupon, if Joseph Brown, responsive to, the call, 
.does indeed lend him the money, he performs one of the best actions connected with 
“our social life. And yet how much will depend on his manner of doing it! If he 
sends the money by another person with a message, or enveloped in a short dry note, 
how different will be the impression made upon the sufferer from what it would be 
if Joseph Brown should wait personally on his friend, with a frank look and a cheer- 
ing word or two, to cure that wound which the pride of all men will feel when they 
seek to charge themselves with such an obligation. The very beggar in the streets 
is'as' much comforted by the look of sympathy and the word of kindness as he is by 
the bounty which is to feed his poor wife and children. 
It may be safely asserted, that wherever and whenever the manner which accom- 
panies an action is good, a species of enjoyment attends that act, and some portion 
of happiness is. conveyed into the heart of every witness. A man may be very poor 
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indeed, in spite of his industry, either through illness, through the number of his 
children, or through one or more of the many trials and chances of life; he may 
have but one room to live in, he and all the cherished family who bear hig:name ; he 
- may return home at night from his work, tired and jaded and dispirited : but yet if his 
wife is at the door to receive him, when she has heard his tread upon the stairs; if 
that little room has been made neat and comfortable against his return ; if the merry 
kettle is singing on the fire, the chair drawn for him in his favourite nook, and all 
the countless amenities of home showered upon him without let or stint, how soon the 
hard usage of the world is forgotten, and how rapidly his sunken spirit is refreshed:! 

But some people may pause in this place to argue that these images and examples 
do not belong to good, but rather to kind manners. This is false reasoning. ‘There 
is no genuine distinction between good manners and kind manners; for benevolence 
is the preponderating element in these little social forms. Addison has already said 
the same thing in one of his best ‘ Spectators.’ 

The manners which are supposed to prevail in high life, and to constitute what is 
called good breeding, decorum, etiquette,—the fine, fantastic moves and postures of 
the dancing-master,—are not what we mean to recommend. We say nothing either 
for them or against them—they are no part of our subject. What we understand by 
good manners is this, an affinity of social kindness between the action and the way of 
doing it, a form which makes us agreeable and not brilliant, a thing that we do tocom- 
fort another rather than to shine ourselves. 

This distinction is far more important than it may seem, for the working man is 
rising in the social scale, and, as he rises, he copies the classes above him. The 
moment he lays aside his apron and his jacket, he must even put on a frock coat ora 
dress one, because gentlemen wear them. His cap is thrown off, and he has at hand 
asmart hat as well as his rich neighbour. These things may be trifling and not 
harmful, except carried to excess ; so let them pass. But it is widely different with 
the manners of social life; and God forbid that the working class should ever so far 
‘forget themselves as to introduce the chilling rules of etiquetie in the place of their 
own frank, warm, and hearty ways and habits. 

There is nota moment in the life of any man or woman, when others are present, 
that cannot be made the vehicle of good manners. ‘This fact should always be kept 
in view; and provided there be a wish to please others by kind looks and ways, the 
habit of combining good manners with every action will soon be formed. It is a con- 
stant struggle with unreasonable selfishness and sullenness ; but the practice is so 
gainful, and the proofs, assurances, and convictions are so many and palpable, that a 
little week will sometimes make a convert of aman. Why is it gainful? Because if 
you practise these pleasing little ceremonies ten times where four persons are present, 
you will have to receive ten little kindnesses from each, and thus you get forty for 
ten. That is not all: you are yourself a participator in the pleasure you bestow by 
the practice. If you get up and offer your chair to a woman, or to an old man, your 
conscience rewards you even before the thanks you receive. 

Many working people believe that good manners are not necessary among them-— 
not suited to their class—that they properly and exclusively belong to the aftluent:; 
that they aceompany fine clothes, and would look ridieulous coming from a poor man 
in his velveteen jacket. No error ean'be more extravagant. 

The truth is, that every one who has a heart and the feelings which belong to it, 
desires and looks for good manners from the people he has dealings with, especially if 
they are his friends, relatives, or neighbours. Now the more a man’s or woman's 
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mtercourse with society increases, the more people they mix with, the greater of 
course must be the want they will feel of being’ kindly treated by this circle of 

.. The poor man, or rather the working man (who is never poor so long 
as he lives within his income), moves in a larger sphere than the rich, is more 
frequently brought into contact with his fellow creatures, and consequently his desire, 
nay his need, for kind looks, words, and actions, are more lively and imperative by 
far. Who-can doubt it? If a rich man is surrounded by persons who neglect to 
please him by these domestic attentions, he can retire to his study, shroud’ himself 
from view,. seek any one of fifty different diversions. But it is not so with the 
working man; he is wedged in as it were by the closeness of his dwelling. If he 
and his wife and children have but one or two rooms among them all, there is no 
possible retirement.. They must either live kindly together, or they must see, suffer, 
and endure the almost intolerable misery of. reciprocal unkindness, and the fearful 
aversion which it produces. 

Certainly it does seem at first that there must be an effort, a struggle, on the parts 
of the working people to think of these attentions and practise them, amidst so many 
besetting hardships and privations as are common to their lot. Beitso. Let us 
agree that their circumstances are unfavourable to good manners, because they at first 
suggest partial feelings of anxiety, discontent, and weariness, and that reason has 
te overcome instinct before the working man, generally speaking, can rouse himself 
to these grateful practices. His merit will be all the greater. 

But then let him watch the result. Let him take note of the instantaneous joy he 
feels himself the first moment he sets about doing something which shall be pleasant 
to another; how the delightful thrill runs through his heart, how it expands and 
pervades his whole being. Let him observe the equally rapid change he produces in 
these about him, not only in the person who is immediately concerned, but in evety 
spectator and witness of his behaviour. 

The effect of good manners is principally felt within doors, and there it will 
always be seen that they dispense comfort and happiness, and procure for those who 
practise them a comparative degree of good will and affection. They serve to fortify 
every moment the natural ties between parents and children. The benevolent smile 
of a-mother is often remembered for half a century by her surviving children. 

Ow leaving his own chimney corner and mixing with the world, the working: man 
will find the effects of good manners equally salutary to his feelings and interests. 
Hisemployer and fellow-workmen will like him better for them. There are so many 
opportunities of practising them; in doing one’s own work cheerfully, in being ready 
to assist another, in explaining to another what one knows, and what he, if new to 
theemployment or to the house, does not know; in helping to do the work of a 
siek comrade, in bearing patiently with cross tempers, and infinite other instances of 
the same kind. 

Besides, the constant example of good manners is irresistible ; every man who is a 
witness of them must copy them more or less. Thus one civil workman will. reform 
the manners of a whole work-room, as the sobriety and diligence of Benjamin Franklin 


_ produced a change from habits of drunkenness to habits of temperance in one half of 


his comrades in the printing-office. 

The working man who yields to this:advice and resolves to practise good manners 
may at first be led to believe that there is no necessity to do so except now and then, 
on particular oceasions. But this code of laws is very stringent, Good manners 
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should be practised’ every day and int every action ; they must not be reserved like’ 
Sanday el for high days and holidays. 

Even to the stranger whom we meet casually in the street, and may never meet 
’ again, we are bound as civilized beings to behave eivilly. And there happens to be a 
very frequent and very common transgression in respect to these casualties; for 
everybody must remember almost every day of his life, when going through the crowded 
streets of London, how people push and push against each other, ever striving to get 
first and save time. If two people, coming different ways, meet in a narrow spot 
where there is hardly room for one, neither will stop to let the other pass, but each 
rushes furiously on, giving his neighbour a poke that almost upsets or crushes him,’ 
and takes all the air out of his body. We have seen a stout countryman, thus 
assaulted, stand against the wall for some minutes in great pain and alarm, and not at 
all looking as if he were convinced of our metropolitan civility. Now in any town, or 
even village, on the Continent, where*two strangers happen to mect in that way, 
both will stop suddenly, and probably lift up their hats, whilst each will wait for the 
other to pass before him. 

We knew an instance some years ago of a youth whose fate was irretrievably 
injured by a single breach of good manners. The father of the boy had got hima 
situation in Germany at the house of a cloth-manufacturer, and told him of it one day 
at dinner. The boy, who was devotedly attached to his father, did not at first con- 
sider the advantage of being provided for, and instead of thanking his father, answered 
rather surlily, as it seemed, “that he only wanted to get rid of him.” It was the 
careless answer of a youth, but it decided his fate. The father, stung by this reply, 
declined the offer which had been made to him, though many a man would have given 
two hundred pounds for the same chance, and shortly after died himself, leaving no 
property behind him. The youth, whose superior talents only wanted the discipline 
of such a situation to make him a first-rate man of business, never raised his head 
after this lost opportunity. 

We knew another instance. About thirty years ago a tradesman who had given 
his son an excellent education, wanted to bind him as apprentice to a shop-keeper in 
Bond Street. He was first sent for a month on trial. The poor boy was a remark- 
ably clever, sharp lad, but high-spirited, and not yet tutored to obedience. Knowing 
nothing of life at that age, and unable to foresee its subsequent difficulties and trials, 
he felt most bitterly the change from an easy kind home toa hard master; for thirty 
years ago the condition of an apprentice was very different from what it s in these 
days. He had to black his master’s boots, to clean the knives, to take his meals 
in the kitchen. Now a smart boy, who could turn Horace into English, felt this 
treatment rather severely. He stood it for about a week, and then he once ven- 
tured to argue with his master. The next day he was discharged. The mother 
of another boy, who knew no Latin at all, but was very dutiful, knelt and prayed 
to this master to try her boy. Mr. C. did try him; the boy suited him. What 
was the consequence? ‘I'wenty years afterwards the boy who was civil and 
obedient had risen to keep his own carriage and mix with great merchants, whilst 
the: poor fellow who could read the classic poets of ancient Rome was still a 
lonely wanderer on the earth. 

Both these examples may appear at the first not to belong to the subject, but 
they do most intimately, for there is a very close affinity between morals and 
manners. It was bad manners in the son to tell his father ‘that he wanted to 
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get rid of him.” It was bad manners in the apprentice to argue with the man 
to whom he was going to be bound. Indeed, in these eases, as in almost every 
one where we haye not to deal with a man almost superhuman, the manner it is 
which does the mischief; for when that is settled, and you come to matter or 
argument, there is not so great a difference to be feared. 

In conclusion, all of ye working men, especially ye young ones, turn your thoughts 
seriously to Good Manners. Your class is a rising one in England ; it rises with the 
wealth in making which your diligence and skill have so large a share. The time.is 
not distant,—with God’s leave, many living ones amongst ye will see it come,—when 
the working man in this laborious and opulent nation will have as comfortable a 
position in the land as the tradesman had sixty years back. All the real and com- 
mendable enjoyments of life, which the progress of civilization and the increase of 
capital produce and diffuse among men, will be yours ; with this great difference in 
your favour, which none have anticipated, and which few of the wisest can calculate, 
that your class is far more numerous than any other, that its friendly circles may one 
day be brought to act in the same union and harmony as those of other orders of men, 
and that the concentration of so many plain, simple, strong, and direct understandings 
upon subjects at once beneficial to themselves and to the community, must have a 
tendency to effect a state of happiness among this people, such as no tradition and no 
public record has ever yet made manifest. 


J. T.S. 





SHAKSPERIANA. 
(From a Correspondent of the Editor of the * Pictorial Edition of Shakspere.’) 


Ix the course of my reading in the be- | when she tells Arthur that the King of 
ginning of this year, I met with a passage | France 

which suggested the trve word used by | “ Black-spotted perjure as he is, 
Shakspere, in a disputed passage in one He makes a truce with Ellinor’s damned 
of his plays, The passage I refer to is | 


| 
| brat, 
the beginning of King Henry IV., 
Part I.: 


And marries Lewis to her lovely niece.” 
And she ends her speech by asking— 


“ No more the thirsty entrance of this soil | “ Is all the blood yspilt on either part, 
Shall daub her lips with her own chil- | Closing the crannies of the thirsty earth, 
dren’s blood.” Grown to a love-game and a bridal feast ? 
: I think on reading this no one can 
I refer you to yourown Note and to Mr. | 4...5¢ that Shakspere had these lines in 


Collier's, and to the remarks ol, previow’ | his thought or memory when he penned 


I propose to introduce in place of it is | “ No more the thirsty craunies of this soil 
crannies, which I believe to be the word Shall daub their lips in her own children’s 
used by Shakspere, because the thought blood. 

aud words are taken from a similar pas- The compositor, not being able to make 
sage in the old King John, i. e¢., the | out crannies, substituted entrance, a word 
King John of 1591. The words I | of the same number of letters, and which 
allude to in King John occur when | gives a fair enough meaning, and conse- 
Constance is informed of the intended | quently altered their to her in the next 
marriage of Lewis and Blanche, and | line. 
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ENIGMA VIII. 


Owx day my first young Cupid made 
In Vulcan's Lemnian cell; 
For alas! he has learn’d his father's 
trade, 
As many have found too well ; 
He work’d not the work with golden 
twine, 
He wreathed it not with flowers, 
He left the metal to rust in the mine, 
The roses to fade in the bowers : 
He forg’d my first of looks and sighs, 
Of painful doubts and fears, 
Of passionate hopes and memories, 
Of eloquent smiles and tears. 





My second was a wayward thing, 

- Like others of hiis name, 

With a fancy as light as the gossamer’s 

wing, 

And a spirit as hot as flame ; 

And apt to trifle time away, 
And rather fool than knave, 

And either very gravely gay, 
Or very gaily grave ; 

And far too weak, and far too wild, 
And far too free of thought, 

To rend what Venus’ laughing child 
On Vulcan’s anvil wrought. 


And alas! as he led, that festal night, - 
His mistress down the stair, 
And felt, by the flambean’s flickering 
light, 
That she was very fair, 
He did not guess,—as they paused to 
hear, 
How music’s dying tone 
Came mournfully to the distant ear, 
With a magic all its own,— 
That the archer god, to thrall his’soul, 
Was lingering in the porch, 
Disguised that evening, like my whole,, 
With a sooty face and torch. 



















































Spanish Scenes: 
1845. 







| 
§ 1.—Txe Lopez Famtry. 


Ir was beneath the beams of a delicious 
| Andalusian sun, tempered by the light 
| foliage of a vine, that the brothers Bru- 
|| nelo and Francisco Lopez were enjoying ' 

the listless pleasure of the siesta, the in- RSTn aie | vee) 
A yy. | dispensable afternoon nap of every true ug i rs a 
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== | Spaniard. The head of the young Fran- 
cisco reposed, as usual, y oe the on 
back of his inseparable friend and oo | 
} \ panion, the good dog Bravo, who was, 5 
always found to be as ready aac gl } 
to avail himself of this national privilege 

i a was bag in May, and bright ro ofl Sek 

$ \ was sky, and most fragrant the Rh 
= __<2¥ multitadinous herbs and flowers in this A) x rg 

7 highly favoured climate. The voices of “Gas® 
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many tuneful birds rang from the adja- 


p~ dey siohtnetile- sb'eigheing to 
cu tingale to i Fi 
Brmelp aaised himalf upon Lis elbow: 


’ yawned, and stretched himself—‘* Fran- 
cisco, here! Rouse thyself, dear Paco! 
Let us pass the sierra together this after- 
neon, and visit Simon; they tell me he is 
come home for the summer months to 
re-estabiish bis health after his long winter 
confinement in those noxious quicksilver- 
mines at Almaden. We must bring him 
down from his Manchegan heights, and 
show him our fertile valleys here ; and he 
shall visit Cordova and Seville: we must 
make the most of him, and have a merry 
time together.” 

In an instant Francisco and his huge 
companion were by the side of Brunelo, 
veniy fon action. ‘‘ Aha! thou’rt always 
ready for the mountain » Paco!” 
said Brunelo, as he tenderly laid his 
hand-upon his brother’s head, and Fran- 
ciseo’s glad look and bright eyes gleamed 
a) assent; but he spoke not, for he 
was dumb. The gloomy passes of the 
Sierra gpl — mon — of bis 
deepest jey, most the only occu 
tion of which his wandering wits wis 
capable was that of guiding travellers 


ever at his a in ees Saae 
or emergency sagacity of the d 
would supply the iconey of the evi 
The on together to- 
wards the cortejo or farm of their father, 
which was romantically situated near 
beautiful little town of Carolina, be- 
va and the mountains. It 
low building, constructed, 
the neighbourhood, of the 
slate of the sierra. A broad 
ines formed a portico round 
, under which the women fre- 
carried on their quiet vocations. 
north side, at the back of the 
stood two huge old cork-trees, 
oomed this year, for the fourth time, to 
part with their bark. On the east was 
an extensive huerta, or fruit-orchard, 
wherein luxuriated the orange, the lemon 
Gi teen tae tolty peor and the 
and , the juicy 
raddy apricot. The steep on in front 
was gay and fragrant with roses and all 
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the thousand flowers for which Andalusia 
is so famous. The bees plied ‘basily 
about their cork-tree hives; a mountain 
stream, a tributary to the mighty Gua- 
dalquivir, brawled through the valley 
below ; turtle-doves added their soothing 
voices to the shrill whistle of the bee- 
eater and the hollow drumming of the 

; and the whole scene was one of 
beauty and fragrance and melody not to 
be surpassed. The circumjacent country 
was rich with vineyards and olive-groves, 
and all the variegated corn and vegetable 
crops ef the season. 

'eresa Lopez was seated with her two 
daughters, Inez and Mariana, beneath 
the vine-covered trellis as the youths 
approached. Her distaff was in her 
hand, and as she plied it she joined her 
low sweet voice to those of her girls in 
one of their many favourite national 
songs. Inez was seated on a bench 
almost concealed by her luxuriant tresses, 
which at length the gay young Mariana 
arranged to her satisfuction in two long 
dark shining braids, the trensa, so be- 
coming a national ornament to the Spanish 
maiden. 

‘* We are for the mountain pass, mo- 
ther,” said Brunelo; ‘‘ I want to see 
Simon Pacheco, and if possible bring 
him home with us, if Juana can be in- 
duced to spare him so soon after his re- 
turn.” ‘ But cannot you perstiade her 
to come with him? try,” said his 
mother. ‘ Do try,” said Inez, as she 
raised her smiling dark eyes to her bro- 
ther’s face, and “ re * — Mari- 
ana, capering round in the graceful move- 
ments of the fandango, and enacting the 
music of the castanets with her fingers. 
“Right gladly will I try: but where is 
father?” * Manuel is gone to Caryo- 
lina on one of the mules with a load of 
oranges; you may meet him if you go 
by the defile of Despefia Perros, and it 
will be late before you get there; better 
keep to the regular ; there is danger 
enough from the robbers at the best of 
times, and now those gipsies are returned 
again to the neighbourhood ; dear Paco 
must not go without the charm; we must 
keep him from the evil eye.” And she 
brought from the house a stag’s horn 
tipped with silver, which she tied round 
his neck with a cord made from the tail 
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of a black mare, and then gave him her 
parting kiss and blessing. Poor) Paco 
was the darling of the family. Nature 
seemed to make compensation for his 
deficiencies by an extra supply of parental 
and tenderness. Meanwhile 
Inez had taken the precaution to stick a 
piece of rosemary into Brunelo’s high- 
peaked hat as a safeguard for him also 
against the gipsy’s evil eye; whilst he, 
somewhat more to the purpose, had 
sheathed a long knife in his girdle. Thus 
protected, each brother took his staff and 
sallied forth. ‘* Go with God, my sons ;” 
*‘ and with the Virgin,” added the sis- 
ters in the same breath ; and they wended 
their way through the grove of olives 
which skirted the mountains, and then 
ou by the course of the stream, a wild 
and broken path ending in a tract of 
Xaral_ or cistus d, now bright and 
glittering far and wide with the innume- 
rable white blossoms, occasionally inter- 
8 with a patch of the purple va- 
riety, till at length they eme on to 
the track usually taken by travellers, 
called ~~ of Despefia Perros. 
Francisco Bravo as a matter of cus- 
tom led the way, and Brunelo followed 
whistling and singing to himself, and 
anticipating the delights of his expected 
interview with his friends Simon and 
Juana Pacheco. Brunelo was a speci- 
men of a character so frequent in Anda- 
lusia, as to be’ almost called its national 
character. He was a regular Andalusian 
majo, or dandy, in his dress and appear- 
ance; gay, indolent, enjoué in dispo- 
sition: he had none of the Castilian gra- 
vity, nor the Gallician pride, nor the 
Manchegan negligence of dress. He 
was, in short, a ‘* good fellow.” He 
never liked to be hurried; never over- 
heated himself either in mind or body ; 
noone ever saw him angry, nor hasty, 
nor,.very busy, nor very anxious; but 
sats one was familiar with his merry 
] and the blythe music of his guitar ; 
all liked most loved him for his 
playéal affectionate happy disposition. 
is countenance was the index of his 
mind ; he looked like one at peace with 
himself and with all the world. When 
his fine features were at rest, they wore a 
smile, but. when in action, the smile 
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. Next to his dog 
and his mountains, Paco loved him best. 
The sun had disap behind a’ 
bold rocky projection which stood ovt in’ 
fine relief against the glowing sky. The 
awful beauty of the scene must have im-’ 
= the most insensible;: and our 
rothers, though accustomed to the sub- 
lime scenery of this pass in all varieties 
of season, were always freshly alive to 
the exalted feelings it was so eminently 
caleulated to awaken. As they 
one of the many rough crosses which are 
erected in these lonely places, to mark 
the spot where murder has been ‘com-’ 
mitted, Brunelo paused to kneel and cross 
himself, and to offer up a 
to the Virgin, when pe setae mse ad 
sharp bark from Bravo, who gave chase’ 
to a wolf which was quietly prowling 
and snufting the breeze in a rocky recess 
by the way side. The dog was svon 
distanced, and returned panting to his 
master’s side ; but they had not proceeded : 
far before they came upon a flock of 
black merinos browsing u the 
ture which these Sheiehts afforded, 
either shepherds nor dogs were in 
sight, and at a signal from Francisco 
Bravo coursed round till he had colleeted 
the whole flock into a somewhat more 
compact troop; wher a group of shep-~ 
herds with their dogs emerged from’ be 
hind -a neighbouring rock. Their un- 
couth forms wrapped in the coarse blanket 
of the peasantry of La Mancha, their 
long crooks, the shaggy dogs of the 
Estremaduran breed which attended: 
them, formed a group worthy of the 
pencil of Salvator Rosa, as they stood in 
a dark clearly defined mass in the red: 
sunset light. ‘* My masters,” said Bruw 
nelo, “* your sheep have had a narrow 
escape whilst ye have been taking your’ 
rest under the rock: had not our good 
dog here chased the wolf in yon defile, 
he would ere this have e prey of 
some of them ; if ye undertake to watch 
your flocks by night, I advise ye ‘either 
to be more wakeful or to lead into 
some less exposed situation.” The men 
thanked him for his courtesy, and, as if 
they had misgivings of their power of 
wakefulness, summoned their flocks 
around them, and led —o 
F 


‘amounted to a 





with two riders appeared against the sky 
in the increasing obscurity, and in a few 
moments Simon and Brunelo had ex- 
changed the cordial embrace «+ early 
friendship. ‘ But is this my little 
Juana ?—she who only a year ago was a 
child,—a little tender child? Can a 
year have made this change ?” said Bru- 
nelo, stepping back with a sort of reve- 
rential expression, which made the bro- 
ther and sister laugh. ‘‘ Still the same 
little Juana,” said she, gently putting her 
hands into Brunelo’s, and saluting Fran- 
¢isco with a sister's cordiality. The 
a proceeded together to Simon’s 
walling. Paco mounting the mule, and 
guiding it skilfully over the rough and 
perilous way, was delighted with his 
position and the gay trappings of the 


animal. 
Arrived at home, Juana busily bestirred 
herself in her household re On 
itable thoughts intent, she first pre- 
the indispensable puchero or olla 
her weary and hungry guests. The 
chieken was quickly torn limb from limb 
and placed in the pot, at aan 
proper ion of beef, » garban- 
208, i a og vegetables, Leviy forgettin 
garlic, saffron, These stew 
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shower of yy a geen now. a. 
savoury oung men 
Snaaee Sept never elo been 0 
hungry, nor , 80 ex t a supper 
before them. Each, fork. plunged. into 
the bowl, and returned with its prey to 
its gratified master. 


It was Di 
emptied, and Brunelo Pheri prog 


would be quite superfluous, with such a 
puchero as this, to envy the rieh their 
more luxurious olla rida, made of all 
flesh and fowl. that breathe. A dessert 
of olives, figs, and almonds succeeded, 
and whilst the young men with half-shut 
eyes smoked their paper cigars in listless 
enjoyment, Juana went to make pre 
rations for the accommodation of 


poe with clean coarse linen, whi 

been grown by her father and spun 
by her mother and herself in her early 
days. She sighed to think of those days, 
for her parents were both gone to the 
happy land, and she and Simon were left 
all in all to each other. ‘‘ Dear Simon, 
I love to prepare for your friends,” and 
she carefully spread the black merino 
fleece before each of the recesses, and 
arranged, in a bottle of water a the 
table, a bunch of the splendid blue flor 
de la Pifia whieh then grew luxuriantly 
in the shade of the nsighhanteg woods, 
Then looking round with a quiet satisfied 
air, she went to join the friends below. 
A pensive little girl was Juana. Her 
yor om state, her somewhat delicate con- 
stitution, and her time being so much 
spent in solitude, all contributed to make 
her a quiet thoughtful character; but 
though timid and gentle and humble, 
there was no want of self-possession, and 


her hand took her seat by her brother, 
Brunelo felt that he must reverence as 
well as love her. 














ived of them. P too the de- 
i of a loving sister formed a 

his discourse, for when she en he 
was evidently cut short in some warm 
eulogium, and an affectionate smile 
glanced from her to Brunelo, as if to 
plead his apology. ‘“‘ No wonder you 
are looking pale and ill, Simon; I only 
wonder you keep up at all: how is it 
that you manage so much better than so 
many others ?”’ *‘ Thus—my friend: I 
= a strict temperance in diet ; my 
is almost entirely milk—goat’s 
milk the best, when I can get it—no 
wine. My comrades, many of them, 
can’t resist the bosa, and that’s the de- 

Struction of their constitutions. Eve 
night on leaving my work I wash myself 
thoroughly and entirely, and never eat 

or sleep without at least washing m 

hands. Besides these regular habits, 
never pass a summer, you know, without 
taking some months of my pure native 
air; and that, with the society and good 
care of my dear little girl here, makes a 
new man of me, and sets me up for my 
winter’s work and my winter’s earnings. 
Don Alonzo del Rio is a generous master 
and a true friend to his people. We can 
‘all earn enough in the winter in those 
mines to keep us comfortably through an 
idle summer, unless indeed we squander 
our means away in intemperate habits. 
As I said before, the wine-skin ruins the 
health of the miner; and if he be more- 
over of uncleanly habits, he is soon done 
for.” But Simon did not pass an entirely 
‘idle summer, certainly the Spa- 
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69 
derground labours, in the fall of the year, 
rr eeperst parated. for 

our happy party se 
the night, Brunelo a to his 


hosts the object of his visit, and had ex- 
erted such irresistible eloquence, that 
after to-morrow Juana too was 

to join the party in their descent into 
the fertile plains of Andalusia. The 
light-hearted brothers retired to their 
allotted dormitory, where Francisco cut 
capers of delight before the splendid 
bouquet placed there by the delicate 
taste of their hostess, and Brunelo 
thought, rather than uttered, ‘ Bless 
thee, gentle Juana! I see thou knowest 
the Andalusian heart, with thy gay 
flowers !””. Light were their slumbers, 
pleasant their dreams, and swiftly passed 
the morrow. Francisco and Bravo ex- 
plored the neighbouring heights and the 
deep forests below, some wholly of lofty 
pine, others variegated by chesnut, elm, 
cork, and the dark shining foliage of the 
Quercus quexigo. The country beyond, 
the wide tract of New Castille, was 
basking in the sunshine, unbroken by 
hedgerows or scattered groups of trees. 
The Castillians consider trees so injurious 
to agriculture, that they do not suffer 
them to encumber the ground, which, in 
consequence, towards the close of sum- 
mer, assumes the appearance of a scorched 
and arid plain. 

On the morrow our party set out on 
their pilgrimage. Juana leapt lightl 
upon her mule, needing not Brunelo® 
proffered assistance; Simon threw his 
capa, or cloak, over his shoulder with the 

peculiar to the Spaniard, and they 
departed amid the blessings and adios of 
the attendants. Bravo clumsily bounded 
and barked, with joyful excitement, and 
with his master led the van, whilst the 
three in the rear indulged im pleasant 
anticipations of the future, at the same 
time not unmindful of pleasures. 
Blythely they wended their way. The 
j peaks never had seemed so full of 
and sublimity, nor the air and 
sunshine so sweet and balmy. Towards 
noon they halted beneath a bold projec- 
tion of the ite rock, into whose cool 
shade the sunbeam seldom penetrated, 
and prepared to refresh themselves with 
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the contents of Juana’s basket. All were 
intent upon the eggs and cakes, and dried 
“grapes, when at one of Bravo's: short 
they looked up, and met the shining 
of a haggard old  gipsy woman 
ring intently upon them. * What 
wilt thou with us, good mother?” She 
replied not, but moved her thin lips, and 
gave a searching glance at each. Juana 
smiled, and held out her palm. The hag 
drew her aside, and muttered such words 
of love and beauty as always bring up the 
conscious blush and smile. At this mo- 
ment some loose slate shivering down 
the precipice, caused the young men to 
look up, and there, upon a frightful pro- 
jection, stood two of the wildest figures 
ever seen by the light of day. ‘ Ne’er 
taind them,” said the old woman, in bro- 
ken Spanish; ‘‘ only Gitanos—my hus- 
band and son;” and upon some expres- 
sive signals from her they disappeared ; 
she following them as soon as she had 
received from Juana the accustomed fee. 
“Tf I did not think we had fallen in 
with Sabacho, or Pallillos, and their fierce 
band of marauders!" said Brunelo. 
** There were dreadful deeds here last 
winter ;” and he pointed to two or three 
newly erected crosses by the way-side. 
“* These gipsies, or gitanos, as they call 
themselves, gencrally play into their 
hands.— Let us proceed.” A hoarse | 
from above sounded the retreat of the 
travellers. ‘* There ’s no baggage, Car- 
Jos,” said the old woman to her husband ; 
** and it’s not worth encountering strong 
men with long knives, and a fierce dog, 
without some temptation ;”’ and in hopes 
that towards evening they might meet 
with some more valuable prey, she re- 
treated to their fastnesses among the 
rocks, followed by Carlos and Gines. 


§ 2.—Summer Recreations. 


Meanwhile, what is going on at our 
farm below? The note of preparation is 
sounded ; the poultry-yard has rendered 
up ite eggs, and fowls, and turkey, and 
pigeon the garden its ic and gar- 


, its asparagus tomatos, and 
last, not least, its unparalleled roses, in 
welcome for the expected 

Manuel and Teresa sat- in hand 
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-before their door. 








, Tecapitulating to each 
other for the hundredth time their various 
blessings: blessed in their children, in 
their health and their circumstances, in 
their trusting contented minds, and in 


each other’s love. Their climate, too, 
and their country!—They had a true 
Spanish pride in their country; and :it 
was a favourite proverb with simple 
Manuel, “‘ The water of my country is 
better than the wine of Rome.” 

The girls had been washing the house- 
hold linen in the stream, always a jocund 
occupation ; and when village maidens 
assemble together for this purpose by the 
running brook, their merry voices chime 
we with the songs of the birds 

clapping of the wooden paddles with 
which they beat the linen. The garru- 
lous party was now dispersing slowly, and 
Inez and Mariana might be seen winding 
up the ascent to the house, each with her 
snowy burden upon her head. At the 
same time the brothers and their friends 
approached the house from the north, and 
joyful and affectionate was the greeting 
on all sides. 

The travellers were too weary to com- 
mence festivities that evening. There 
was plenty of quiet occupation in talking 
of the past and planning for the future, 
Simon had always much to tell of his 
underground life at Almaden, as well as 
of his sporting life at home.. The girls 
visited the garden and orchards; while 
Manuel accompanied the young men to 
his farm and adjacent crops. Suddenly 
they came upon a plot of ground that had 
only yesterday been rich in vernal lux- 
uriance, and now it was a barren waste, 
looking as if it had been scorched by 
fire, ‘* By jingo ! here are the locusts,” 
exclaimed Brunelo. ‘‘ My poor, beau- 
tiful young crop,” said Manuel. ** Well, 
we must not lament too much what we 
cannot prevent. Reserve lamentation for 
our faults and os eee and their re- 
sults; but what Heaven sends, bear 
cheerily, say I. I take every known 
caution against these creatures. The 
is turned up every year to destroy their 
larvee. You se I hirely leave two inches 
to mark the boundary between one 
and another: they always deposit ‘their 
eggs in the uncultivated ground; that 
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hedge of aloes must have harboured them, 
or, more probably, they have migrated 
from a distance. Poor Francisco there 
is our best preservative against them ; he 
will wander by the hour together, catch- 
ing and destroying them. If he had not 
been. making holiday over the hills, he 
would have been too quick for them, and 
we should not have lost the young crop ; 
but never mind that, Paco, dear; thy 
pleasure is more precious to me than 
many a crop.” ** But how is it that this 
wheat has not suffered?” said Simon, 
‘+ and those tall beans?” ‘‘ Just because 
they are so tall ; the locusts cannot reach 
them: they always here confine their 
ravages to the vineyards and low spring 
crops; and happy is it for our harvest 
when the wheat has sprung up so high 
before they arrive, otherwise they bring 
sore distress into the land. ‘Tis sad for 
our beautiful Spain to depend so entirely 
upon her own resources, rich though 
they be—she might so easily be the 
queen of the world! We want a few 
things first, to be sure,—and rather im- 
portant ones: we want a settled, liberal, 
and wise government, instead of these 
eternal dissensions and insurrections. We 
‘want roads, railroads, and canals; other- 
wise, what avail all these luxuriantvine- 
yards, these olive-groves, these gardens 
of oranges and lemons: and then, when 
we have our roads, we want a free trade. 
Oar existing system of revenue destroys, 
of itself, the prosperity of the country. 
We are behindhand in all patriotic so- 
cieties for the encouragement of indus- 
trial arts; and poverty and distress ever 
follow the footsteps of war. What a 
trade in wine we might have! What 
country can produce a red wine com- 
—— with our Valdepefias? and our 

uscat, and Xeres!* To be sure, we 
havea tolerable trade in that, but it 
only shows what our trade might be, in 
every thing, if we had but facilities in 
ourselves and our government equal to 
the facilities which nature has given 
us, Look at our boundaries,—the Me- 
diterranean on the east and south, open- 
ing 4 communication with all the interior 
of Europe, as well as with the northern 
coast of Africa, ‘To the west the Atlan- 


* Pronounced in England sherry. 





tic ocean gives us the markets of the rest 
of the world. . Idle and foolish that we 
do not avail ourselves of these to the full. 
As it is, a plentiful vintage obliges us. to 
throw away the old wine to make room 
for the new; the richest fruits of the 
earth lie rotting upon the ground; and, 
since we make no use of it ourselves, here 
is England contracting for the timber of 
our forests! Why should not we be 
queen of ocean, as well as of earth? 
* Young Spain’ would not then lie bask- 
ing in the sun, wasting their moral and 
physical energies in indolence and 
pastimes. Farewell, then, to bull-fights, 
fandangoes, and guitars; and welcome 
industry, knowledge, independence, 

wer, virtue! Bear with me, boys; 

tis my very love for my country that 

makes me contrast so painfully what she 
might be with what she is,” 

The next day was a feast-day, and our 
young people were prepared, in holiday 
attire, to attend mass at Carolina, and to 
summon the young bourgeoisie of their 
acquaintance to music and dancing at 
their cortijo in the evening, _ Brunelo on 
this occasion almost surpassed himself, 
and if so, he surely far surpassed all others, 
in the gaiety and bravery of his attire. 
He wore an open jacket of green velvet, 
highly embroidered, and tight leggi 
of the same, ornamented with a profusion 
of silver buttons; bis linen was of the 
finest and whitest; his high round hat 
was decked with beads and 
turned aside, and on his left shoulder 
hung with studied negligence a second 
jacket, also richly embroidered. His 
dark curls were carefully arranged around 
a countenance rich in humour and in 
manly beauty. He was a study worthy 
of the pencil of Velasquez. Juana was 
his companion in the walk. Her beauty 
was of a kind much esteemed in Spain, 
from its rarity. Her hair was auburn, 
and her complexion fair, yet so dark, were 
the lashes that shaded her deep blue eyes, 
that they might almost be mistaken for 
ares ones. a rast silk poenyys was 
fastened u er by a single comb. 
and fell amends round her full 
face, whilst the arranging of its folds and 
the managementof her fan afforded 

i her pretty. little 
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wore as usual the red Montero 

eap, with his capa over his shoulder, and 
; clgorden pe hol pr hyrweteay The 
Black hair clear rich brown of the 
cheek of Inez were becomingly relieved 
by a gay coloured silk handkerchief, 
which the French and Spaniards know so 
well how to arrange about their heads. 
Her short, full, black silk basquina, or 
petticoat, weighted at the bottom, dis- 
ed her t figure to great advan- 

. She all her brother’s beauty, 


by feminine and delicacy. 
SUiad one net a teaety, bat her mercy 
lawgh showed such white teeth, and her 
black eyes had such a wicked roguish 
twinkle, that to many she was more at- 
“ tractive than her more composed and less 
rat elder sister. The national black 
silk did not accord with her light fancy— 
and she was gay with many colours and 
embroidery,—and her white basquina was 
decked with rows of blue ribbon round 
the bottom, besides bows of the same 
down the front. Francisco and Bravo 
hever nted the haunts of men when 
Le freee aveid it; Manuel betook him- 
to his farming occupations, and Te- 
resa was not sorry to phew . the 9 
disturbed arrangement r household 
affairs. 

The beautiful little town of Carolina 
never looked to better advantage than 
on this feast-day. ee 
santry were pouring in from country. 
The sun vie shinin as it does shine in 
the merry month May in Andalusia, 
and brightly the many fountains sparkled 
in its beams, as they reared their silvery 
columns high into the deep blue sky. 
The balconies of the houses were brilliant 
with flowers, and many a cordial greeting 
was exchanged from them with our party, 
as they glanced upwards and recognised 
their friends and acquaintances between 
the pots of flowering shrubs, It was al- 


ways a pleasure to visit the Lopez family 


at their pretty farm, and they were led 
to a numerous attendance at 











favourite proverb, Juana?” said Mariana 
laughingly— 


“ The wife that expects to have a good name 
Is always at home, as if she were lame : 


‘and only see, what beautifal results!” 

pointing to the wreaths of flowers and 

the ample preparations for the evening 

repast. “ But finish my favourite pro- 

ely Mariana, dear,” retorted her mo- 
er— 


“ And the maid that is honest, her chiefest delight 
In still to be doing from morning till night.” 


Now the laugh was turned against Ma- 
riana, who was famed for being -ready 
for any amusement within reach: but 
she only laughed too, and said, “‘ The 
dog who walks finds a bone.” The 
siesta was a brief one this day; and long 
before the sun had gone down behind the 
mountains, and left their jagged, saw-like 
peaks cut out in clear distinctness against 
the glowing sky, the daneers were as- 
sembled under the broad vine-trellis; 
and the waltz, the bolero, the olé; and 
fandango were played in measured time 
by the many who had brought their gui- 
tars with them. ‘The harmony was per- 
fect, for there are few Spaniards who are 
not skilful performers on their national 


nets of the dancers, added greatly to the 
spirit of the scene. Juana was a bean- 
tiful dancer ; a pure taste regulated her 
movements ; she was never seen to be 
carried away by excitement ; she never 
lost her gentle maiden dignity, either in 
the giddy maze of the waltz or in the 
graceful movements of the bolero : 
eye followed her with delight os, with 
runelo for her partner, she bounded 
lightly along, searcely seeming to teuch 
the ground. 


g 

** Only look at that good, silly Jose,” 
exclaimed Mariana; “ what mf 
plain partners he chooses. I never wo 
dance with such girls as those, if I were 
aman!’ ‘But those girls are as fond 
of dancing as you are, Mariana. For my 
part, if ever I fall in love,’ I think it 
would be with one of those good, kindly 
men, who dance to give pleasure to 
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others, ing their own: I look upon 
it as a type of character; and he who 
shows himself kind and disinterested in 
a trifle like that, would be in other 
things—just what I like.” And Juana 
blushed rosy red as she rather abruptly 
finished speaking, for she found that 
Brunelo had overheard her. It was re- 
markable during the rest of the evening, 
that when he was not dancing with her, 
his partners were invariably the least at- 
tractive of the party. But Inez was the 
main-spring of all. Without taking a 
couspicuous herself, she took care 
that everybody was pleased and occupied. 
To one she gave a tambourine, that she 
might have a pleasanter plea than neglect 
for not joining in the dance; on the un- 
adorned tresses of another she placed a 
chaplet of roses; anon she assisted her 
mother. in preparing and dispensin 
chocolate ~+ harbet then taal 
guitar and made lively music for the 
; then she was merrily waltzing 
with Paco, for he loved the dance ; and 
at. last she finally put a stop to her own 
dancing (though she did wish for one 
more turn with Simon, he waltzed so 
well and had such a strong supporting 
arm) .by lending her poms tee only 
shoes in which she could dance, to Ma- 
riana, who had fairly worn hers out in 
her ag 00 exertions. Yet no one was 
happier Inez ; no.one enjoyed such 
sunshine of the heart; o-oo ever 
beamed from her lips, sparkled from her 
dark eyes, and gave music to her voice. 
Teresa, wrapped in her mantilla, sat by, 
quietly enjoying the enjoyment of the 
young a A sometimes joining her 
voice or her guitar with the rest; some- 
times reams her children to some ma- 
tron of her own standing ; or more fre- 
quently speculating with Manuel on the 
passing scene, ‘‘ Brunelo is clearly fall- 
ing in love, dear husband.” ‘‘ He can- 
not do better, dear wife, and he might 
look far and wide ere he would find a 





upon the white blossoms of the orange 
and lemon trees, and the soft night-airs 
extracted from them a double fragrance, 
and the nightingale was pouring forth its 
music in the olive-grove, when our happy 
pay separated. ; ) 
ext day three bravely caparisoned 
mules were in readiness, gay with long 
fringes and jingling with many little 
bells, to take our holiday-making young 
ay to Cordova. Neither Simon nor 
uana had ever been so far south, Ma- 
nuel had some business to transact at the 
fair which was now being held there, 
and was easily persuaded to accompany 
them, not sorry to poimt out to Simon, as 
they caracolled along, the fertility and 
the capabilities of his country, He led 
the way, with Mariana on a sort of pil- 
lion behind him, Inez shared Simon’s 
mule, and Brunelo and Juana followed. 
‘‘See these mountain streams, friend 
Simon—what facilities for irrigation 
during the summer droughts! Those 
vast flocks of cattle, sheep, and goats 
mainly depend upon them for their fat 
.—There they go! the riches of 
our fair land!” exelaimed the proud old 
man, as troops of peasants and dealers of 
all sorts were seen hurrying onwards to 
the scene of-action, laden with every kind 
of produce. Now they passed a youth 
bending under his basket heavy with as- 
paragus and artichokes; here was a 
vender of lemonade oA fresh water, 
there a tempting pile of Murcian o 3 
and oh ! aoe p Aebei ! what real 
of roses! and ame ane pi samy 
smiling grace they press them upon 
ers. “ Stay, let these wild 
omens us—did you ever see 
beautiful little creatures! what ;shining 
glossy black skins! what soning ay 
tails and manes—what shape! what ac- 
tion! There fa 0 plane cues te Sere 
for its breed of horses. e 
from the old Arabian settlers—and they 
retain the symmetry, and speed, and 
gacity of the genuine Arabian 
The mules were put up, 
bespoken at one of the best 
whilst it was in preparation 
time for a stroll into the busy 
streets of this and pi 


town. It like a city of the. 
qutd tis poise tmacaon-tan epi at ts 
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_ winter rains into a mighty torrent, inun- 
dating, with the aid of its tributaries, 
the adjacent plains to a great extent. 
The narrow streets were crowded with 

i Here were 

in their 
their dates, and their silks. 
were diamonds and precious stones, 
from Portugal, stealthily offered 
in dark corners. Image-sellers 
aoe. asplapes —* painted 
figures, their peasants, their majos 
on. horseback, and their beggars; and 
heavy cars drawn by oxen, noisy with 
song and bells, rumbled slowly 
with wine-skins from the 
vineyards. The orange 
trees in the walled gardens 
their branches into the streets, 
and. showered their blossoms upon the 
and their crushed odours 

wered all the less etherial scents. 
But the dinner must be eaten ; and the 
mosque, the far-famed Moorish cathedral, 
be visited. We will not dwell long 
dinner scene: a Spanish inn is 
an uninviting place; and our 
now was a scene of noise and tu- 

t, that made the gentle timid Juana, 
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i y thrust into the common 

Las soon as its savoury steaming con- 
tents were poured into it. The heated 
atmosphere, redolent of garlic, and oil, 
and. mules, and cigars, and the thousand 
nameless scents which a Spanish posada 
is heir to, was gladly exchanged for the 
open streets —and Manuel led the way 
to the cathedral. As they approached it 
under. the shade of the broad area of 
orange-trees, inters with fountains, 
they had time to “‘ leave all meaner cares 
behind.” Their spirits became calmed, 


- their rst ne feelings attuned to 
solemn im spectacle. 
Nothing strikes the traveller more, in 











aside, and puts. on the light and 
yoke of Christ. . His. attitude, hia fee- 
tures, are those of rapt and absorbed de- 
pm a pe “sy up oa 
goes forth, apparently a. stre 
ened and comforted man. Tathis ancient 
building were all the accessaries of de- 
votion. A dim religious light, mellowed 
by the altar tapers ; a deep-toned 
and the voices of the choristers swelli 
into full harmony in the ‘* Kyrie Eleison” 
of one of Haydn’s masses, and now 
dying away in solemn cadence, previous 
to the triumphant burst of the ‘‘ Gloria 
in Excelsis.” The heavy arches .of 
Moorish architecture were supported by 
hundreds of exquisitely rounded columns 
of granite, serpentine, porphyry, and 
jasper, and the many various mar 
found in the mountains of Spain, 
Evening found Teresa a pleased and 
entertained listener to the narration of 
the day’s adventures. ‘‘ Father took 
great pains to show and — every- 
thing as we went along to Simon ; 
Simon, methought you were too busy 
chatting with Inez to heed him much ?”” 
said Brunelo rather slily. ‘* Ah!” said 
Mariana, shaking her fan at her brother, 
with a wicked glance from her 
eye, ‘‘ He who a roof of glass, let 
him not fling stones at his neighbour. 
I wonder how many of us have bene- 
fited from your society !”” Upon which 
such merriment sprang up amongst the 
young friends as lasted till bed-time, 
And now we must leave them for a while 
in the enjoyment of their young loves, in 
the May-time of their lives, and.turn 
our attention to a different party in a 
different place. 


- $3.—A Travettme ADVENTURE. 


**No bad news from Seville, I hope, 
dearest Bertha ?”’ tenderly inquired Donna 
Melchora, as her young friend, with 
heightened colour and humid eye, laid 
the letter before her. 

‘* Yes, dear lady, very sad news for 
me. My mother is ill, and I must leave 
you and Zara, and, and—everybody, to 
set off to har this very day.” 9 

‘* The Countess de Segovia ill ?, But 
unless she is very ill, my child, must you 
leave us so abruptly, after spending so 























many happy weeks together? You know | casks, piled up and tambled about 
she has sister Isabella; and Count rene ea ee Bm ye ont 
Pepe is almost asa son to | gress of the passengers in their 
her.” ** Ah! yes; but when the mother | vehicles. Here a of ladies in their 
is ill, her child must not, cannot stay | dark mantillas paused re some men- 
away,” replied Bertha, smiling through | dicant monks whilst their fair-haired 
her rising tears, *‘ and I fear she is very | children kissed the image of the Virgin, 
ill—for Isabella says she wishes Dr. Sertin | which the poor fellows held out to them 
would go to her—and she would not wish | for a few cuartas, or farthings ; 

him to go from Madrid to Seville fora | were priests, in their shovel-hats-and long 
trifle, much as she prefers his half French, , cloaks—and arrieros, with their brown 
half English practice to that of our | dresses, and slouched hats, and jingling 


Seville doctors.” ‘Then I will not ~ 4 | mules— of La Mancha and toreros 
another word to hinder you, and we will | from Andalusia, in buff jerkin, leather 
send and prepare Dr in to accom- | breeches, and jack-boots, with their white 


you-—the coupée of the diligence | broad-brimmed hats _half-a- in cir- 
Shall be taken for aes my children! | cumference. At ev coteun sellers 
how grieved they will be ! how long they | of lemonade, of Murcian oranges, and of 
are detained at this bull funcion !” | fresh water. A and a stirring scene 

At this moment the door opened, and _ is the Puerta del Sol at Madrid on a mid- 
Don Alonzo del Rio and his sister Zara | summer evening, with variety to suit all 
entered—all gaiety and eagerness to de- _ tastes,from the courtly equipage tothe poor 
tail the interesting events of the bull- | Gallician noble (every third man in Galli- 
fight. But the bull-fight was forgotten, | cia is a noble) resting on his water-cask. 
and their gaiety quickly changed to sad- Slowly and wearily, with shout and 
ness, when they heard that their young | jingle, rumbles on our diligence drawn by 
guest was leaving them, and on what a | its seven mules over the arid plains of 
mournful errand. Castille; here and there we Ore ‘a 

‘* T have been wanting to go southward | vine-clad village, where brown old women 
for some time,” said Don Alonzo, “to | sat spinning at their doors in the sunset 
visit my mines, and I shall go to-night. | light, and pretty young ones looked down 
We shall just fill the coupée, Bertha.” | upon our travellers from balconies bright 
“Ah! that will make the journey safe | with their scarlet ym and blue petti- 
and happy ; and dear old Dr. Sertin—let | coats. Arrived at Toledo, twelve leagues 
us send to him quickly.” And quickly | (or forty miles) from Madrid, there was 


he’ was sent for, and quickly flew the | a grand halt, with a repast of stewed 
busy moments till our party were seated | meat and tomatos, and chocolate for those 
in the ecoupée of the diligence, en route | that liked it, at the Posada de los Cabal- 
for Seville. leros. Don Alonzo wished ‘to induce 


It was a brilliant summer evening as | Bertha to visit the sword manufactory, or 
they noisily rumbled through the streets | at least the great bell at the cathedral, 
of Madrid. The doctor pulled on his | but she was satisfied with a short stroll, 
travelling cap, and ensconced himself in | looking down, from the steep rocky chalk- 
a corner, popsins for a long night’s | hill on which the city stands, upon the 
rest, “Stop!” cried Don Alonzo to the | Tagus winding erowed ite base. **: Slow 
zegal, or driver (“* Arrétez!” echoed the | travelling this, my- friends,” said the 
doctor)—‘‘ I am without any cigars! I | doctor on resuming his corner, “ 
pray you, when we arrive at the Puerta | cially quand il s’agit d'une malade; 
del Sol, stop a moment at the corner of | as I cannot help it”—he finished his sen 
the Calle de Carlos; Francisco Gomez | tence with an expressive shrag,* and 
mast sapply me.” A busy scene was the | settled himself to sleep. s! 
Puerta Sol on such an evening as And now they were approaching the 
this. pe omen reer wary mountainous regions, and the brown, 
coarse and leather skull-cap, lazily ae tere Morena skirted their view, 

their ‘calling around the great | the - ipsi 
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perilous p . 
scene! how glorious !” 
inted to where a vast fall of 
an adjacent rock dashed along 
fury, throwing up its white 
spray in the moonlight, and scattering its 
over their dusty and heated 
** Most glorious indeed! ‘ These 
are thy wondrous works, se ye ae r 
as their English sings. Oh! doctor. 
dear doctor, sekuegutaine not lose 
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around 
and the blue lightning added to the 
lividness of each countenance. 


pour une malade!” At this momenta 
not unknown to our readers 
rom the shelter of the cliff, to to 


the travellers what aid they mi 


the vehicle, cordially offered his hand to 
: “ Ha! Simon, my faithful 
servant, well met !—a friend m need‘ 
But how came you here in this hour of 
darkness?” ‘‘ Noble sir, wishing toavail 
ourselves of the evening cool, in return- 
ing to our home after visiting these good 
friends in the vale below, we have been 
surprised by this storm; and if we can 
be of service to you in this extremity, I 
am sure my friend and I shall account it 
a happy accident. “Brunelo, Juana, this 
is Don Alonzo, the master of our mines, 
of whom you have heard so much.” | As 
Brunele was about to reply, he was inter- 
rupted by poor Francisco, who ran up to 
him with wild gestures, accompanied by 
Bravo, growling fiercely; and by the 
light of the moon, which now again 
shone out from amid the nearly exhausted 
ee 

a savage-looking troop of fellows, 
kovenniieens proclaimed them at 
once to be the far-famed Sabacho and his 
bandits. The zagal and the half-dozen 
soldiers who formed the escort were im- 
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mediately made to dismount, and to 
down in the read prone and motionless. 
whilst a party of the ruffians stood over 
them with their pistols en the cock 
threatening to shoot dead the first who 
stirred. As the ebief approached the 
carriage for pur of plunder, Don 
Alonzo, by Simon and Brunelo, 
rushed to the defence, and fierce and 


The zagal, hearing that the robbers were 
resisted, faithful to his charge, made an 
attempt to rise; but at the first move- 
ment a pistol was di close to his 
head, and he fell back in death. His 
companions, awe-struek, stirred not. 
Alonzo and the two friends, rendered 
furious by this murder, only redoubled 
their desperate efforts; but it was only 
for a few brief moments of horror that 
they could succeed in keeping back the 
assailants. Alonzo and Sabacho were 
engaged in fierce strife: but the cunning 
and strength of the tised ruffian pre- 
vailed. A savage blow felled Alonzo to 
the , and the long knife gleamed 
im the hand already raised with dead 
intent, when Simon, with strength al- 
most superhuman, seized it from him, and 
fim. _He then dregged his patron, bleed 
im. He is patron, - 
ing and insensible, under the shelter of 
the rock, and flew to aid Brunelo, who 
was almost overpowered. Francisco sud- 
denly darted into the midst of them, and 
clung to the leg of his assailant. ‘ Ha! 
dumb hell-hound! this is not the first 
IL owe thee! Take that—and 
that—and that—and cumber our path no 
more!” And three times with his long 
knife did he inflict a stab so sure and deep, 
that any one of them would have sent the 
innocent spirit to its native skies. 

But we will not dwell upon this fearful 
scene ; itis, alas! neither exaggerated nor 
rare. The travellers were plundered ; 
the robbers escaped. 


§ 4.—Sorrows. 











her dawning attachment, her bright 

, cemented at last into a pe 
union of soul, a betrothment, awai 
only the sanction and blessing of a 
mother, the friendship with Zara, and 
the tender filial devotion to Denna Mel- 
chora; then the happy journey, and its 
fatal termination; and her gratitude to 
dear Dr. Sertin: and “henceforth,” 
concluded the affectionate girl, ** hence. 
forth, dearest mother, nothing will divide 
my affections with you, nor separate’ me 
from you for a moment; you will be 
all in all to me; my sole object in life, 
as long as it may please Heaven to spare 
us toeach other. May He, in his merey, 
grant thee a speedy recovery, or take me 
also!” ‘ Say not so, my child; the 
issues of life and death are in wiser hands 
than ours ; our only course is entire sub- 
mission ; wish not, pray not, for anything 
beyond grateful, humble, patient, ac- 
quiescence ; and where thou canst not 
trace, trust—hope and trust ; blessed 
porting words! I feel their power, as 
supporting staff through the valley of the 
shadow of death: and thou, my child, 
wilt feel it also, whether a lonely life or 
an early grave be appointed thee !” 

Poor Bertha coal not speak, but she 
arose from her knees, and after imprint- 
ing kisses of inexpressible tenderness on 
the pale brow and hands of her best 
earthly treasure, retired to her own apart+ 
ment. Deep and bitter were her 


arose, calm and resolute. Her 
thoughts and affections separated from 
earth, and a temper prepared to do and 
to endure. During these few short days 
how many years seemed to 

Bertha’s tender age. She left Madrid 


an untried, inexperienced girl ; happy 


only love! Now we see her as 
ing bride; a devoted daughter watchin 
by a ae dying bed; a woman 
piety ; soli A from the world oy ie 
removal of its dearest treasures; ‘ re- 
signed to die, or resolute to live.” 
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Isabella. reclined listlessly on a couch 
near the fountain ; her attendant stood 
behind ministering to her wants, as she 
trifled with her embroidery-frame. Count 
Pepe, in a graceful attitude, reposed at 
her feet, touching occasionally a guitar, 
with which he accompanied a really fine 
voice in the lively seguidilla. hen 
neither singing, nor smoking, nor sleep- 
ing,, he would favour the lady with 
various details of his day’s exploits: how 
peg one - Café del ye 
aid nearly a thousand companions ; an 
then he passed a warm a opi 
accommodations and splendid fittings-up, 
inthe Moorish style, of that celebrated 
i ; its spacious quadrangle 
open to the blue sky, its slender arabesque 
columns and intervening arcades, its at- 
of cigar-smoke, its variety of 
society, the brusque majo, the rough 
carabinero, the refined officer of the 
Estado Mayor, the burly shopkeeper and 
the Sapanpilions civil empleado, the free 
intercourse and exchange of snuff-boxes 
and smiles, cigars and blows, ay, even of 
pe shat. according to the passing 
.. Whatever was the subject of 
his himself was ever its hero. Poor 
Count, Pepe was inveterately selfish ; his 
horses, ah dress, and establishment, 
hitherto his sole anxieties ; but now ano- 
ther was added—that the wedding ap- 
pointments of his wife elect should ‘be in 
consistent keeping with her beauty and 
‘Philanthropy, religion, found no 
his temper 
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was more amiable than is usually found 
in selfish characters, and notwithstand- 
ing his national pride of birth, he was 
not without the Andalusian gaiety of 
spirit. 

“ the inte: «|: of his discourse, Isabel 
held converse nigh with her maidens on 
the subjects of millinery, confectionery, 
embroidery, &c, ‘‘ Then your ladyship 
decidedly rejects the high comb in your 
ladyship’s coiffure 2” “* Decidedly Ma- 
ria, it is no longer worn at Madrid, I 
could not a in it at court; if m 
mother and Hertha continue in their old- 
fashioned national prejudices, it is their 
affair. Giveme l’air distingué.” “ But 
not, my love,” drawled the Count, “ at 
the expense of l’air noble. Nothing can 
compensate for the loss of that queen-like 
deportment which so peculiarly charac- 
terizes my graceful and dignified country- 
women ; they are celebrated for it all 
over the world, and it is mainly owing 
to the wearing of the high comb and the 
mantilla. Girls of the present day who 
have never worn it are not to be com- 

with their mothers—quite plebeian 
in their gait, in say wee ge ot that 
my Isabel can ever look plebeian—no! 
she has been brought up on the old Spa- 
nish régime, when Parisian modes were 
held in deserved disrepute.” Then came 
inquiries and instructions as to the fa- 
vourite dulces (bonbons) to be provided, 
for Isabel, like her royal namesake,, 
had a weakness for sweetmeats, and vast 
were her stores of frosted almonds, 
tortas, turrones of Alicante, panes pinta- 
dos of Salamanca, pomegranate jelly, 
strawberries, avellanas, blando de hue- 
vos, or sweetened yolks of eggs, and 
sugared rice in every form and° va- 
riety. A voice at |the grated iron door, 
which opened upon the Moorish street, 
now their attention. The, 
speaker was a haggard old gipsy woman, 
whose shining eyes were g » be them 
from between the bars of the door. 
** Will not the beautiful Sefiora hear her 
fair fortune ?” she hoarsely muttered : 
“ fine things in store, but the woe first !” 


Isabel had a stron: ores “ in 
i wishes to hear 
ey rote in store ” for her were 


somewhat damped by fear of the forbid- 
ding eoyntenance and voice of the hag, 














door to her, 
cnt fal ied to. hr 
jon. ‘* Ay—woe first—woe. last, 


on to recapitulate all that was flattering 
to the vain and foolish fancy to which 
she ministered, At this moment Bertha 
entered the court from the house, and 
addressed a few low serious words to her 
sister. The gipsy fixed her eyes upon 
her, and a more human expression came 
over them. as she said, ‘‘ Blessings on 
the young Sejiora! If she has woe first, 
the joy will follow, and will endure |” 
But Bertha stayed not, heeded not. Still 
the woman gazed after her, her thin 
lips moving , as in soliloquy: ‘‘ Aba! I 
have it! ‘tis she who swooned when 
Gines struck down the beautiful youth ! 
Aha! I could tell her more of her 
future than she knows, and somewhat of 
the past also.” ‘‘ Send the woman away, 
Pepe ;” and Pepe obeyed, the mandate. 
“That melancholy Bertha will have it 
that mamma is going to die; what think 


you?” ‘ Heaven forbid! It might put 
off our marriage, and disarrange my plans 
to a degree: Bertha surely won’t expect 


to live with us?” ‘“ Oh! no; she will 
take the veil, I dare say. She had better 
join the Sisters of Mercy, she is so fond 
of going into nauseous places after the 
sick and the poor, and all that sort of 
thing. I’m sure she can’t expect to live 
with us!” ‘Thus did the amiable pair 
dispose of poor Bertha’s fate, and look 
down upon her abject tasks and pur- 


sults. 

Before the week was over, the Countess 
de Segovia died. Her children led the 
long procession of mourners who followed 
by torchlight the remains of this beloved 
lady to the place of interment in the ca- 
thedral ; and bitter were the tears shed. 
by her who was the cherished, and the 
cherishing — the faithful, loving child 
from first to last. Bertha was indeed a 
mourner—a lovely mourner amid the 
crowd which surrounded her; and long 
after they had dispersed her kneeling 
solitary figure might be seen in the dim 
moonlight, bowed in prayer before the 
altar, She was silently and solemnly de- 
voting herself to the service of Him upon 
whose image her upturned eyes were 
fixed, In retiring, her eyes rested upon 











Murillo’s jan and child; the 
countenance of the ing with 
innocence and trust, i to her — 
worn soul somewhat of its enly spi 


—she trod the earth more lightly, f 

elevated and supported by the conviction 
that she too had an ever-present guardian 
spirit, At the same moment the choir 
(which had assembled at their usual hour 
for practice) chaunted a ‘‘ Miserere,’”’ 
every note of which seemed to fall upon 
and penetrate her very soul. The music 
changed to the more hopeful and confi-: 
dent supplication ‘‘ Dona nobis pacem,’” 
and as the voices, blending in their per- 
fect harmony, mingled and re-echoed 
through the fretted roof and among the 


colossal pillars of this unrivalled cathe- 
dral, and the word ‘ m’’ was re~ 
peated and re-repeated till the strain’ 


died away in solemn cadence, she ‘felt’ 
that indeed peace, God’s own peace 
had descended upon her soul. ) 


§ 5.—ConsonatTiox, 


After the lapse of a few brief weeks’ 
the same altar witnessed the marriage of 
Count Pedro Geronimo Fernandez Pepe 
de Vasconcellos and Dona Francisca 
Florentina Maria Isabella de Segovia. In 
a state of mind as happy as the mere gra- 
tification of selfish and personal vanity 
could make them, they entered their tra~ 
velling carriage, and departed on a tour 
through Italy, intending to winter at 
Naples or Rome. 

The lonely Bertha about ‘the same 
time left the home of her childhood, en 
deared to her heart by a thousand happy 
and tender recollections, and went to 
spend some months withan establishment 
of Sisters of Mercy at Cordova. The 
reverend mother had been attached by 
the friendship of a whole life to the late 
[aantes de ws and rejoiced in 
this opportunity of affording a temporary 
asylum to heer’ child, net: writholed 
that she might be induced to unite her- 
self permanently to their society. Ber- 
tha’s affectionate heart soon made to it- 
self a home amongst these gentle stran- 
gers. Many were the mourners whom 
she comforted ; the hard hearts which she 
softened, and the proud spirits which she 
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beneath the vine-trellis, and 
uana, 


Saipspendbgr her esdiuher ent belores 
ing her inhas an eros 
with her esa with a union of graee and 
iar to her country. 

Afar off, slowly winding up the path, 
two figures were seen a hing. All 
eyes were turned upon Inez, and the glad 
smile that lighted up her countenance, 
and the rich crimson that suddenly glowed 
through her clear brown complexion, told 
that one of them was indeed Simon, the 

friend of her bosom—her be- 

husband. But whose ~ feeble 

frame, the tottering steps, that is so 
carefully guiding ? and why does Bru- 
nelo, who has bounded to meet them, 
salute. him so cordially yet so reve- 
rentially ? It is indeed Don Alonzo, who 
was left for dead on the fatal night of 
robber encounter, and whom the faithful 
Simon has ever since cherished with the 
eare and tenderness rather of a brother 
than a servant. At length his indefa- 
i nursing has had its reward, and 
his honoured patient is enabled to ac- 
y him on his visit to the Lopez 


to their evening custom, 
nez and 


i 


f 


iewne long, happy visit ; but happi- 
ness did not end with it. He was ac- 
companied home by Inez, his devoted 
bride. The bounty of his = 9 patron 
enabled him to live henceforth solely on 
his little mountain property, i 
dently apa ees & miner at Alma- 
den. gentle Juana was no 
necessary to his happiness at omg 
she had become necessary to that of Bru- 
nelo and all at the farm ; is wi 
well supplied the absence of 


| 








the light-hearted Mariana still at 
to-enjoy her jests and her laughter. 1 

Bertha meanwhile went on her quiet 
way rejoicing; for her temperament was 
too Spanish, and her soul was too Chris- 
tian, for her to ‘‘ mourn as they who are 
without hope.” Besides, her life was 
full of active interests for others, and 
such can never flag heavily. She was 
returning home one clear autumnal even- 
ing, from her labours of love, and 
charity warming her heart and shining 
from her eye, when she again encoun- 
tered the dark gipsy woman. She 
stop full before her, took both her 
hands, and said slowly and distinctly, 
‘Lady, thy probation is ended’; thou 
art no longer alone in the world: woe 
first, but the joy follows and endures !” , 

Before the startled Bertha could reply 
the woman had disappeared, but the im- 
pression of her sudden address remained, 
and Bertha’s sleep was disturbed that 
night by visions, blissful visions, of the 
loved and lost—of hope, and joy, and 
domestic happiness, long excluded from 
her imaginings. 

The next day was perhaps the happiest 
of a long succession of happy days. She 
was re-united to the friend whom she 
had mourned as lost to her by a cruel and 
horrible death ;—tears and smiles, reca- 
pitulations of the past, anticipations of 
the future — explanations, confessions, 
hope, love, alternated in happy succtes- 
sion—and the reverend mother announced 
the evening re of bread and fruit, 
while the absorbed friends thought it was 
yet early in the day. Yet were not the 
charms of the peach, the juicy 
nectarine, the dark tintilla, and the amber 
muscadel lost upon them. Happiness 
seemed to have opened all their senses to 
a peculiarly grateful enjoyment of all 
God’s bounties—and as they walked to- 
gether in the twilight, deepened into 
shade by the overspreading ches of 
the lemon and orange trees, their hearts 
united in a fervent — of praise. 

The following May found Bertha 
again in ee ee ee 
Alonzo, loving and loved, blessing and 
blest ; still pursuing the course of active 
Cordova in mourning 
loneliness. 
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IV.—Conquest or ConsTANTINOPLE BY 
THE CRUSADERS; AS DESCRIBED BY 
Grorrroy pe Vitiz-H arpor, Mar- 
SHAL OF CHAMPAGNE AND oF RomA- 
nra.—Part I. 


Tuere is no old chronicler, either 


French or English, that relates a better | 


( 81 ) 


HISTORICAL SCENES. 


story than Ville-Hardoin, or that treats | 
an interesting subject in a more natural | 


and lively manner. His work is, through- 


out, as authentic as it is interesting. He | 
was not only an ear-and-eye witness to | 


the sieges, battles, councils, and the 
other events he describes with admirable 


clearness, modesty, and simplicity, but | 


he was also a principal actor in them all, 
and a chief contriver and manager of 
many of them. His chronicle possesses 
this additional interest—it is one of the 
earliest and best specimens we 
pn Pr French prose. Atthe first Sten 
this French of the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century may appear to many 
rather more difficult than the low Latin 
in which the chroniclers of all countries 
wrote at that period; but the difficulty 
is overcome by a very little study and 
attention; and then the reader is made 
sensible of the charm of naiveté in the 
style and language, and of the advan- 
tages the narrator derives from writing 
in a living, spoken idiom—in his own 
mother tongue. 

Were it not for the useless pedantry of 
printing these old beoks with the old 
and perfectly obsolete orthography, the 
first difficulty of reading them would be 
greatly diminished. In French, as in 
English and other languages, there was, 
for several centuries, no fixed orth 
phy, the very same writer often ‘nae 
the same word in two, three, or more 
different ways and the writers of the 
same period varying widely from one 
entier their general s of ortho- 
graphy—if we can use the word system 
= rd properly sneense existed. 

whatever is gai preserving 
the bad and e spelling of these 
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old chroniclers, but much is lost by the 
mere antiquarian prejudice, for by it 
people are dete from making them- 
selves acquainted with some of the 
choicest treasures of the old times. With 
words, or with the construction of sen- 
tences, no liberty ought to be taken, but 
surely it is advisable to spell the words 
with the gp mt or the now-received and 
intelligible orthography. If M. J. A. 
C. Buchon, the industrious, the intelli- 
ent, and the ast editor of Ville-Har- 
oin’s chronicle, had only spelt the pro- 
noun who, as it is now spelt—gui, instead 
of giving it in the old form as ii, one 
t puzzle and awkwardness would 
ave been avoided. In the same way, 
euve, for eau (water), is unintelligible to 
the common reader; and so is Paeskes, 
for Pique (Easter); and so, in short, 
are one half of the words in M. Buchon’s 
otherwise excellent edition. But only 
spell these words as they are now spelt, 
and this charming piece of narrative 
after a very little practice, will be read 
as currently and smoothly as a page of 
Montesquieu or Guizot. If they at all 
aim at general usefulness, our en 
Society, and our other societies en 
in the publication of old and rare wo 
will take this simple hint. 

Geoffroy or Jeffry of Ville-Hardoin, 
was born about the year 1164, He de- 
scended from one of the most illustrious 
families of Champagne, that country of 
the liveliest and most sparkling wine. 
The chiteau, or baronial e from 
which they took their name, stood at the 
distance of half a league from the river 
Aube, between the towns of Bar and 
Arcis. In the year 1198 when Fouques, 
or Fulk, the curate of Neuilly, preached 
the Fourth Crusade, with as much 
enthusiasm as Peter the Hermit had 

the First, Geoffroy was chief 
of his ancient family, a baron by here- 
ditary right, and, by the favour and elec- 
tion of his prince, Marshal of Cham- 
pagne. h in years, he en- 


Though young 
joyed a high reputation for experience, 
[KNIGHT'S PENNY MAGAZINE.) G 













prudence, and wisdom, as well as for 
valour. He was one of the first to take 
the cross with his prince, the young and 
brilliant Count Thibaut or Theobald of 
Champagne, the selected commander-in- 
chief of this Fourth Crusade. The 
lant Thibaut died before the expe- 
ition could be got ready to take its de- 
parture; and it seems to be doubtful 
whether the Fourth Crusade would have 
been attended with any success, or even 
whether the Greeks in Constantinople 
would have been attacked at all, if it had 
not been for the eloquence, activity, and 
wise policy of Thibaut’s marshal, Geof- 
froy de Ville-Hardoin ; for the Crusaders, 
drawn from nearly every country of 
Christian Europe, were involved in quar- 
rels and animosities, and their several 
chiefs could not agree among themselves 
as to any specific plan of operations in 
the East. But Ville-Hardoin repaired to 
Venice, on whose maritime resources, 
and command of other means, and of 
money, the fate of the expedition mainly 
depended, and there won the esteem and 
confidence of the wise and venerable 
Doge, the “ blind, old Dandolo,” who 
had taken the cross not with the hope of 
recovering Jerusalem and the Holy Se- 
chre, but with the confident assurance 
that he should conquer and annex to his 
own spirited republic a large portion of 
the territories occupied and misgoverned 
by the degenerate and spiritless Greeks. 
Old Dandolo took Ville-Hardoin to his 
heart as his dearest and best of friends. 
Every obstruction was soon removed, and 
a powerful Venetian fleet prepared. ‘This 
being done, Geoffroy found it easy to re- 
concile the quarrels of the Crusaders, and 
induce their chiefs to adopt, with one 
accord, the one great plan of operations 
which he had agreed upon with the Doge 
of Venice. Soon the Champions of the 
Cross embarked, and sailed for the Hel- 
lespont, the Propontis, and the Golden 
Horn on the px age 
During the whole of this most adven- 
turous expedition Ville-Hardoin gave 
roof of his wisdom and sound policy. 
henever difficulties occurred—and, at 
times, they were almost overwhelming— 
he raised his voice in council, and gave 
the best advice. His own accounts of 
these frequent deliberations and councils- 
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of-war are truly delightful ; they are full 
of wise, prudent, original suggestions, 
applicable to all times, and to very differ- 
ent modes of warfare and courses of 


policy and negociation. Of his own 
capital part in them he speaks with a 
straightforwardness and modesty scarcely 
to be surpassed. In his eyes the great 
cause is paramount: the Princes, the 
Doge of Venice, the Barons of Chris- 
tendom assembled, are personages to be 
treated with respect, deference, venera- 
tion ; but he, Geoffroy of Ville-Hardoin, 
is nothing, or if anything, only a sincere 
and earnest soldier, who cannot, in duty, 
withhold his opinion when it is called 
for. After the conquest of Constanti- 
nople our noble Marshal and Chronicler 
exerted himself to the utmost, in calming 
the irritations of rival vanities, in mode- 
rating rival claims, and in securing that 
splendid Eastern throne to the new Em- 
peror Baldwin of Flanders. After the 
remature death ‘of Baldwin, he had his 
ull share in the measures of war and 
policy which repaired the disasters sus- 
tained by the army of the Crusaders. 
* And finally,” says M. Buchon, “ the 
same man who had brought about the 
enterprise, who had facilitated its success, 
and assured the conquest of Constanti- 
nople, charged himself with the task of 
recording the glory of the expedition, in 
the most noble and, at the same time, 
the most modest recital ; and this narra- 
tive, naive, grave, touching, as it is, is 
also one of the first monuments of our 
French prose.”* 

The brave, old chronicler did not live 
to be an old man. He closed his active 
career in 1213, when he had only num- 
bered about forty-nine years. 

Ville-Hardoin’s narrative opens with 
a quaint account of the preaching of Fulk 
of Neuilly, ‘ that saintly man in France,” 
‘in that year of the Incarnation when 
Tnnocent III. was Apostle of Rome, and 
Philip Augustus King of France, and 


* Notice sur Geoffroy de Ville-Har- 
doin, &c., in Recherches et Matériaux pour 
servir & une Histoire de la Domination 
Fi ise aux XIIIe., XIPe. et XPe- 
Siécles dans les Provinces démembrés de 
T Empire .Grec a la suite de la Y 
Croisade, §c. Fc. Paris, 1840. 
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Richard I, King of England.” It then 
pn gy = success of ~ pening, 
and the godly s with which great 
Lords and yfeeee and still greater 
Princes, ran to take the cross. It relates 
all the obstructions to the departure of 
the Crusade, the negociations at Venice 
and elsewhere, which led to the sailing 
of the expedition, the adventures encoun- 
tered on the voyage, and the sieges 
which were undertaken and the battles 
which were fought when the troops 
landed in various parts of Greece. For 
the present, we take up honest Geoffroy 
when he arrives in sight of the splendid 
capital of Eastern Europe. 

** And so much did the Crusaders run 
by sea, that they came, on the Eve of 
my Lord Saint John the Baptist, in the 
month of June, unto St. Stephen's, a 
Greek abbey, about three leagues from 
Constantinople. And they took port 
there and cast anchor, and thence they 
plainly saw Constantinople. 

** And now let me naan the astonish- 
ment of those who had never seen so 
grand a city: when they saw those lofty 
walls and rich towers which surrounded 
it, and those high palaces, and those high 
churches, of which there were so many 
that no man could believe it unless he 
saw them ‘with his own eyes, and the 
length and the breadth of the city, which, 
over all others, was the sovereign, they 
could not imagine that there should be so 
rich a place in all the world ! 

‘¢ And, be it known, that there were 
none so bold but quaked at the sight of 
its amazing strength. And no wonder 
was it, for never since the world was 
created, had so great a place been taken 
by so few people as we were. Then 
landed the Barons, the Counts, and the 
Doge of Venice ; and they held a parlia- 
ment in the monastery of St. Stephen. 
There was much counsel taken and given. 
All the words that were there spoken 
cannot be written in books, but the sub- 
stance was this: the Doge of Venice 
stood up and said— 

“« «My Lords, I know more about the 
strength of this country than you do, for 
I have been here before now. You have 
undertaken the greatest affair and the 
most perilous that ever people under- 
took, and therefore will it become us to 





act sagely. Know ye, that if we march 
hence by land, the land is long and 
broad, and our people are few and badly 
provided with victual. If they spread 
themselves over the country to seek for 
food, they will have to encounter a great 
lenty of armed folk in the country. 
tus take what carewe will, we must 
lose some of our own people, and we can 
ill bear such loss, seeing how few we 
now are to do that which we have to do. 
But near unto this place are certain isles, 
inhabited by quiet farmers, and pro- 
ducing corn and other commodities.* 
Let us then go thither and anchor, and 
collect the corn, wine, and viands of the 
isles. And when we have collected 
these good things, and restored ourselves 
with food, let us go unto the strong City, 
and there do that which the Lord has 
provided shall be done by us; for, certes, 
the man that has meat makes war better 
than the man that has none.’ 

‘* In these opinions the Counts and the 
Barons all, fully agreed ; and so they all 
went back from the Monastery of St. 
Stephen to their barks and ships. And 
there they reposed themselves for that 
night. 

‘*On the morrow morning, it being 
the festival of my Lord Saint John, our 
banners were all spread to the breeze, 
the glorious gonfalon was hoisted at the 
mast-head, and the shields of our knights 
were all suspended over the ships’ sides, 
larboard and starboard, and from stem to 
stern, Every man looked to his arms 
and examined them well; and, by my 
faith, it was fitting that he should do so, 
seeing what need he would soon have 
of them! Then our mariners weighed 
anchor and unfurled all our sails. And, 
this being done, God gave us the very 
wind we wanted in order to get to the 
isles. Thus did we pass by Constanti- 
nople; and we passed so near to the 


* This is the beautiful little group now 
ealled by Europeans “ Les Iles des Princes,” 
or Princes’ Islands, and situated at the head 
of the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora, be- 
tween Constantinople in Europe, and Chal- 
cedonia (now Khalki) in Asia. When 
Admiral Duckworth went with an English 
fleet to bombard Constantinople, he anchored 
for several days among these isles, 
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walls and towers, that the Greek archers 
shot into some of our ships: and so vast 
was the multitude of men upon those 
_ walls and towers, that it seemed if 

there could be no people in the world 
except there. 

a anon we altered our course, 
turning towards those fair isles of which 
my Lord the Doge of Venice had spoken 
the evening before.” 

The fleet was soon at anchor between 
the Princes’ Islands and the ancient city 
of Chalcedonia, which are separated only 
by a narrow strait. Some of the Franks 
landed on the islands, others on the 
mainland in Asia, near Chalcedonia. 

“Here,” continues Ville-Hardoin, 
“* close on the port of Chalcedonia, was 
— of the reigning Greek Emperor 

xis; and this palace was one of the 
most beautiful and most delectable in the 
world, and full of all the delights which 
charm the heart of man, and which the 
house of a great prince ought to possess. 
The great Counts and Barons landed 
here, and lodged themselves in the 
, and occupied the whole town. 

p went many tents and banners. Then 
were the horses hoisted overboard; and 
the knights and their men-at-arms landed 
with their arms, and the mariners re- 
mained in the ships. 

** The country was beautiful and rich, 
= —— in - ona things ; and 

t heaps o wheat were 
onal ie the barns ; and our people went 
and helped themselves as they pleased, 
having, in sooth, much need of bread. 
Thas sojourned we for two days at Chal- 
cedonia; and on the third day we had a 
good wind. And so the sailors drew up 
anchors and loosened sails, and away we 
went to Scutari, which faces Constanti- 
nople, and is not a short league from it. 
Here, where the Emperor Alexis had 
another fair palace, all our ships, tenders, 
and ~~ cast anchor. But some of 
our chivalry who had been lodging in 
the palace at Chalcedonia, had marched 
thence unto Scutari by land, keeping 

to the coast and within sight of our 
fleet. And when the Emperor Alexis 
saw us lodged at Scutari, he came forth 
from the walls of Constantinople, and 
encamped with a force on the 
opposite bank of the Channel of St. 
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,* to prevent our landing on that 
side, where the great a is. 

* And the host of the Franks sojourned 
nine days at Scutari, furnishing them- 
selves abundantly with wine and victual. 
And during this sojourn a company of the 


army went out to and ransack the 
country; and with it went Oude of 
Champagne, William his brother, Ogiers 
of Saint-Chinon, Manassier de Lisle, the 
Count of Blandras, a Count of Lombardy, 
and Boniface, Marquess of Montferrat. 
And all that they had with them was 
some four score of cavaliers, And when 
they were good three leagues from the 
main body of our army, they saw Greek 
flags flying at the foot of a mountain, 
And who should be there but the Grand 
Duke Striphinos, brother-in-law to the 
Emperor Alexis; and he had with him 
five hundred Greek cavaliers at the least. 
When our people saw them all, they 
resolved, of one accord, to go and fight 
them. And when the Greeks saw our 
people they drew up in order of battle, 
closing their ranks in front of their tents, 
and waiting for the onslaught. And 
ours went fearlessly on, intending to 
strike vigorously with the aid of God. 
But short was the conflict, for those 
Greeks turned their backs and were dis- 
comfited at the first charge. Our people 
gave them chase for a long league. A 

there did our men-at-arms capture good 
plenty of horses, and pack-horses and 

Ifreys, and mules, and tents and 

mers; and all that they captured 
they kept for themselves. In this 
they came back to the army at Scutari, 
where they were gladly seen and 
heard ; and they generously shared their 
booty with the other soldiers so long as 
it lasted.” 

A day or two after this brilliant ad- 
venture the Emperor sent over to Scu- 
tari a certain Lombard, named Nicholas 
Rossi, to open a negociation with the 

t leaders of the Franks. But Doge 
Bandolo, and the Count of Bethune, 
“a knight, and wise, and right 
eloquent,” told the — — 
Alexis was a usurper, an t his young 
nephew, who was with the Crusaders 


was the rightful master of Constantinople 
* The Bosporus. 
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and Emperor of the East; that if the 
usurper would come across the strait and 
resign the crown to his nephew, he 
should have lands and riches, but that if 
he persisted in his usurpation, or at- 
tempted any longer to resist the Franks, 
ruin and death would inevitably befall 
him. ‘The Lombard returned to Alexis, 
the Counts and Barons to their council- 
chamber, where they agreed that the 
nephew of Alexis ought to be shown to 
the people of Constantinople as their 
only lawful Sovereign. 

‘* Therefore, on the morrow morning, 
- armed all our galleys. The Doge 
of Venice and the Marquess of Mont- 
ferrat embarked in one of them with the 
son of the late Emperor, and the Barons 
and Knights with all that would, em- 
barked in the other galleys. And they 
stood over to the great city, and sailed 
along the seaward walls of Constanti- 
nople, which they almost touched with 
their oars; and they showed the little 
varlet to the Greek people, saying unto 
them, ‘ Behold your natural Lord! And 
know ye that we be come to do ye no 





manner of harm, but, contrariwise, to 
guard and defend ye, provided only ye 
do that which ye ought; for he whom 
you obey as your Lord holds = by sin 
and crime, and against the will of God 
and against reason. Disloyally has he 
acted towards this his Emperor, and 
towards his late brother, a them, 
and guiltily seizing the empire. If, now, 
you will declare for your lawful prince 
ou will do that which is wise and j 

If you will not, we will do unto ye all 
the evil that we shall be able to do? 
Certes, it was well said: yet was there 
not one Greek in Constantinople that 
ventured to declare for the young prince ; 
so great was the terror they had of the 
Emperor Alexis. So the Doge of Venice, 
the Marquess of Montferrat, the Greek 
Prince, and the Frank chivalry returned 
in the galleys to Scutari, where each of 
them went to his own quarters to sleep 
through the night.” 

During that night the wise and valiant 
old Dandolo resolved that the Bosporus 
should be crossed, and Constantinople 
stormed, without more delay. 





DESTRUCTION BY MICE. 


A pl liar to the districts 
al The Rhine is a Roy Tw: which 
ina season swarm in such myriads, that 
whole fields are devastated where no ener- 

i¢ means are for destroying them. 
t is true that the winter frosts and spring 
floods cleanse the fields to all appearance 
thoroughly of this nuisance; yet, if the 
month of Ay gy gee 
with undiminished force, In various vil- 
lages the remedies attempted are different. 
Sometimes a reward in money is offered per 
one hundred skins, and the youthful popula- 
tion is encouraged to exert its skill and pas- 
sion for the chace of the modern hydra. All 
such efforts prove, however, ineffectual to 
keep down the numbers of the general foe, 
whose across a corn-field are nearly as 
broad as those trodden by single foot-pas- 
sengers, while the hoard abstracted from his 
crop is estimated by the farmer from the 
number of straws nibbled off at a short dis- 





digging up. In the neighbourhood of Jiilich 
a mode of smoking out the mice has been 


rags, leather, and sulphur, is fastened with 
an air-tight cover which has a small tube, 
into which a small hose connected with a 
bellows is inserted. The pan is held by an 
Ti eeed th scl ae all 

it is e field is survey: open 
mouse-holes are trodden close. In the 
morning such as are re-0 indicate 
those which are tenanted, and one bei 
selected, the lower part of the pan is 

against it, and the bellows being set at 
work, the smoke issues from the o near 






buried : 
holds.—( Agriculture on the Rhine.) 














EDUCATION FOR THE ARMY.—II. 


Mr. Maxsna.x shows most satisfactorily that wherever any pains have been taken 
to improve the minds of the common soldiers, there has been a rapid improvement, 
not only in morals and manners, but also in military discipline; and that the best 
educated part of our army is the most orderly, obedient, and punctual in performance 
of all its duties, whether in garrison or in the field. Of one of our best corps he 
says :— 

“The corps of Royal Sappers and Miners, consisting of thirteen companies, each 
of sixty-eight men, are, in addition to the elementary branches of knowledge, taught 
fortification, the’ manner of drawing plans and sections of buildings, and, to a certain 
extent, the art of land surveying ; and it is highly honourable to the men of this corps, 
that they have invariably, in whatever part of the world they have been employed, 
conducted themselves as intelligent men and steady soldiers. The superiority of 
cultivated men is soon apparent: they have been accustomed to think and to discri- 
tmninate. Misconduct may be the concomitant of intellectual attainments, but it is 
the accident, not the consequence of information ; and as it is the more conspicuous 
80 it is the less excused, when accompanied with mental superiority.” 

The corps of Artillery, requiring in nearly all their branches a superior degree of 
intelligence, are usually filled with men who have received some education before 
entering the service, and who are encouraged—at least by the example of their com- 
rades and non-commissioned officers—to attend to their own improvement afterwards. 
The most casual or careless observer can scarcely have failed to remark how superior 
are the manners, moral conduct, cleanliness, and general behaviour of our artillery- 
men, to those of the soldiers of the line, or even of the Guards. This marked and 
honourable superiority is not owing to their few halfpence a-day more pay, but to 
their superior education, to the fact that their officers are generally men of consider- 
able science and literature, and tothe nature of their own daily duties, which nearly 
always require some exercise of the intellect even in the common men. Without 
their superior education their superior pay might prove a curse to them, by affording 
more means for inebriation and dissoluteness. In whatsoever British possession we 
have visited abroad, we have found the soldiers of our artillery the best conducted 
because the best educated part of our forces. We have known, among their non- 
commissioned officers, men who had made themselves good mathematicians, excellent 
draftsmen, fair linguists, and good general scholars—men who amused their leisure 
hours with history and belles-lettres, and who took occasional flights into the regions 
of poetry without losing any of their aptitude for the business of the work-a-day world, 
any of their alacrity in their duty, or any of their subordination and respect for their 
superiors. Compare the black-roll and punishment-lists of the Artillery with those of 
any other part of the army, and see the difference between the men who have education 
and the men who have none—or next to none! Turn over the lists of mutinies 
and of flagrant and perilous breaches of discipline, and see whether the ringleaders 
and more frequent offenders were the scholars or the dunces of the army ! 

If the best educated man be the best soldier, let efforts be made to impart the benefit 
of education to all the men. These efforts, as we have already said, are making by 
several of the great European nations. Mr. Marshall begins his interesting account of 
these systems with Frarice. 
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‘* France.—Great attention has been paid to the diffusion of useful scholarship in 
the French army, and several of the means ad for that purpose highly deserve 
our imitation. Two special schools are attached to each regiment. . The instruction 
to be given in the first-class schools (primary schools) comprises reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, and the studies are limited to two hours at a time, namely, one hour for 
reading, fifteen minutes for arithmetic on the slate aud as many for oral examination 
and tuition, and half an hour for writing. In the second or higher class schools, the 
instruction given embraces French grammar, arithmetic, book-keeping, geography, 
military history of France, the elements of geometry and fortification, and taking 

lans. The studies are similarly limited to two hours at a time, namely, half an hour 
In answering questions bearing upon the preceding day’s instruction, the same time 
in explanations connected with the routine of study for the day, and an hour in 
writing exercises and correcting them. The management of a primary or first-class 
school is entrusted to a lieutenant as director, a measure 3A officer as monitor- 
general, one sergeant, and five corporals or privates, as ordinary monitors. The 
second-class schools are conducted by the director and monitor-general of the first 
class, and the requisite number of pupils of the second class, who are called monitors. 

‘* Various regulations have been Jaid down for the purpose of exciting emulation 
among those who attend the schools. Soldiers who eminently distinguish themselves 
are entitled to have their names inserted in Regimental Orders, and thereby acquire 
aclaim for promotion. Sous-officiers (sergeants), recommended for promotion as 
officers, are previously to pass an examination in such branches of knowledge as are 
taught in the regimental schools. Monthiy gratuities are given to the monitors, and 
half-yearly furloughs are preferably granted to soldiers who can read and write, and 
have punctually discharged their several duties—cireumstances which are no small 
guarantee that their conduct has been regular and orderly, S PF He? ise 
The numbers attending the second or higher ciass schools are usually about one-third 
of those attending the primary schools, Much care is taken by the officers of the 
French army to duce soldiers to attend school. They are informed that talents and 
information confer a right to command. Since a soldier has duties to perform, it is 
requisite that he should know what they are. It is also necessary that he should be 
aware of the penalties to which he is liable, more especially as he may, from igno- 
rance, incur punishment for a breach of military regulation, which may not be a moral 
offence. ‘To avoid committing an offence it is necessary that a soldier should be made 

uainted with the nature of military delinquencies, and unless he can read and 
write, or has attained some degree of information, he may, from ignorance, mis- 
apprehend the orders issued for his guidance. 

“The Moniteur published an official document, drawn up by the War Depart- 
ment, from which it —— that on the Ist of January, 1843, the number of soldiers 
serving in the army who could neither read nor write, was 227,800. In the course 
of that year, 68,289 attended the regimental schools, namely, 50,245 those in which 
reading, writing, and arithmetic were taught, and 18,044 who followed lectures on 
grammar, arithmetic, geography, geometry, fortification, &c. Of the 50,245 who 
attended the course of primary instruction, 11,202, totally illiterate, learned to read, 
12,571 to read and write, 5,223 to read and calculate, and 13,899 to read, write, and 
calculate—in all 42,895.” 

Mr. Marshall next proceeds to that other great military power, Prussia. 

‘* Prussia.—There is a school in every battalion of the Prussian army, which a 
captain superintends, and three lieutenants, who receive additional pay for alternately 
taking a share in the insiruction of the soldiers. At the expiration of his three arpa 
service a soldier is able to read, generally to write, and has acquired some knowled 
of the history and geography of his country. As the value of the places given as 
pensions on retiring from the service must correspond in a great d with the 
capability of the individuals to whom they are given, a powerful stimulus is thereby 
excited to intellectual improvements. Non-commissioned officers who wish to become 
officers, first undergo an examination in geography, history, simple mathematics, and * 
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the: German, avl Fupsh pnemeges- At the end of another year they are again 
examined in the same branches of knowledge, and also in algebra, military drawing, 
and fortification. If they pass this second examination they become officers. This 
attention to the mental as well as physical strength of an armed man, forms a new 
’ era in military and political science.” 

In relation to the efforts made for the education of the army in the Low Countries, 
Mr. Marshall quotes a short passage in French from M. Kirckhoff, an eminent 
authority in military matters. 

“‘ As the soldier,” says Kirckhoff, “‘ is ordinarily but little instructed in morality, 
and is uently very liable to go wrong ; and as nothing is more contrary to the 
cultivation of morality ignorance, we ought in an army never to lose sight of the 
utility of education. It therefore would be most recommendable to have in every 
regiment a school of mutual instruction, wherein the soldier might be taught reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and geography ; and some encouraging = ought to be allotted 
to such of the men as distinguish themselves in the school. The usefulness of regi- 
mental schools has not escaped the wise attention of the King of the Nether , who 
has established them in hés army. And another fact worthy of lasting praise to that 
enlightened prince, and one which I — to quote and to recommend to the 
imitation of others, is this,—he has formed in every corps of his army a Liprary, 
consisting of the best military works, in order that his officers may have the means 
of augmenting their knowledge.” 

But even in a country which Englishmen are accustomed to consider as slavish and 
semi-barbarous, great attention has been, and still is, paid to the education of the common 
soldiery. Can England, boasting of her civilization, and dazzling Europe with her 
wealth and luxury, consent to remain, on this vital point, at a lower level than 
Russia? Is the impressed Muscovite serf to have a school open to him, and the 
British free man and voluntary soldier not ? Can our government and parliament, or 
- any fraction of either, dread the effects of education in the army, when the Emperor 
Nicholas has no such fear? Mr. Marshall says— 

“* Russia.—The regimental schools in the Russian army are said to be admirable 
schools for adults, and they are particularly valuable in a country where, according 
to the i soldiers are entitled to their discharge after a certain time of 
service. fore the schools were established, the disbandment of soldiers was a 
fearful scourge to the amney, for it turned loose on society a multitude of men 
trained to immorality, and unfitted for any useful or peaceful occupation ; now, they 
are instructed in the means of becoming valuable members of society, and the army 
has thus been changed into a training-school for civil life. It has been long re- 
marked, that the first two or three years of peace, after a continuance of war, show a 
great increase in the number of criminals, ‘ War makes thieves,’ says Machiavel, 
‘and peace brings them to the gallows.’ How important is it, therefore, that 
soldiers should be instructed in the first principles of morality, and encouraged to 
cultivate their minds.” 

Mr, Marshall, though placing much reliance on the good natural disposition and 
intelligence of our soldiery, and though hoping that the men will do nearly all by 
themselves, if they be but provided with the means—with schools and books—yet 
calls upon the officers of our army to be aiding and active in the good work, and 
offers them encouraging examples as well as sound precepts. Several of his illustra- 
tive anecdotes, which are scattered rather plentifu!ly through every chapter of his 
Miscellany, and which, as we believe, have been chiefly collected by himself among 
the troops during the long period of his own active service, are told with dry quiet 
humour and admirable point. 

We cannot conclude without quoting one more passage, which we earnestly re- 
commend to the consideration of Government, Parliament, and the country at large : 
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“‘ The armies on the Continent being chiefly recruited a7 ciremnigionn ¢ ou 
portion of the respectable class of society become soldiers ; the sum usually paid 

a substitute, in time of , in France, being twelve hundred francs (or wy — 
for the infantry, and from fifteen hundred to eighteen hundred francs in the speci 
arms of the eervice, namely, cavalry, artillery, &c. The intermixture of high and 
low, rich and poor, educated and uneducated, which a conscription usually effects in 
the ranks of a regiment, has a beneficial influence in regulating the manners, and 
forming the character, of soldiery. But in this country, where enlistment is volun- 
tary, the recruits chiefly come from the labouring classes, comprehending the dissi- 
pated, the disorderly, the idle, the thoughtless, and the wretched. Hence, in my 
opinion, arises a powerful argument for our devoting much attention to the education 
of soldiers. Men who have made a voluntary surrender of their liberty and inde- 
pendence for life, the most valuable privilege of our species, have a powerful claim 
A liberality and the kindness of the State ; they ought to be treated as the 
chi of the community, in as far as their education should be systematically, not 
merely casually, attended to. But it is our interest, as well as our duty, to give them 
a suitable education, and thereby to endeavour to elevate them in the scale of society. 
While it is admitted that recruits are generally ignorant, and that ignorance is t 
mother of crime, ought we not to consider ourselves bound to instruct them, and to 
4 them, in short, so far as circumstances will admit, what we would wish them 
to be? 

‘* The continental governments, as has already been observed, pay much attention 
to the education of their armies; but men who enlist for life have a much stronger 
claim on the fostering care of a State than conscripts or substitutes, whose period of 
service lasts only a few years. Soldiers being deprived of most of, indeed I may say 
all, the sources of information, Government should be the more attentive to 
supply the funds, and to direct the measures which are required to promote education 
in the army. There are other means of preventing vice than punishment, which has 
been too long considered the principal moral specific. Coercion, or corporal punish- 
ment, will not give a man a clearer perception of right or wrong, nor will it imbue 
his mind with a love of rectitude; the utmost beneficial effect which it will produce 
is a fear of offending. He who is well acquainted with the nature of right and 
wrong, and whose desires are brought under such proper regulation that he is on all 
occasions anxious to do what he thinks ought to be done, is the person from whom 
= are to expect the faithful discharge of military, as well as every other species of 

uty.” 








GERMAN SCHOOLMASTERS. “ 


What is most pleasing in the German 
i is that the school is an indispensable 
requisite, and often a conspicuous ornament 
of the place. The village school is not in- 
trusted to any bed-ridden dame or super- 
annuated person of the male sex who volun- 
ap ys fill his ~ 
been a to fill post at 
comsiansies destined to trnin teachers. He 





Amongst the injunctions he receives upon 
assuming office, the duty of encouraging 
improved processes of agriculture is en- 
forced, in which, however, his influence 
goes no further than making trials of what 
is recommended by authors, or occasionally 
by the government. Thus the schoolmasters 
in many parts have made trials in the breed- 
ing of silk-worms, which the German go- 
vernments have very much recommended, 
and which has been sufficiently shown to be 
practicable. Itwil be long before a country 
nee i ty of raising food 
will show a general disposition to produce 
an article of luxury, like silk, on an exten- 
sive scale. In this, as in many other points, 
experience is a more i teacher than 


the schoolmaster: yet the time may come 
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when his task may be extended to the incul- 
cation of simple and convincing views of 
industry, and of sounder and more sociable 
doctrines than our narrow-minded age has 
hitherto professed. Then will it be evident 
how much a nation gains by having a ready 
sower to distribute the good ps | and by 
the previous pains taken to prepare the 
ground that is to receive it. 

The schoolmaster in Germany is a public 
officer in the litde centre to which he de- 
votes his labour. His importance is in no 
way dependent upon the power of courting 

ts or of tyrannising over children. His 
acts are all public, and he is under the con- 
stant control of public opinion. But with these 
restraints against misconduct, he has a pow- 
erful motive to exert himself. The expec- 
tation of promotion is ever before him. All 
the a scholastic charges are filled by 
men who rise, as it were, from the ranks. In 
the mar-schools young men from col- 
lege enter as ushers and rise to be head- 
masters. In the village schools skilful 
masters are promoted from places with 
small salary to larger schools where the re- 
muneration is better. A meritorious teacher 
is sure to obtain an increase of salary where 
no opportunity of promotion presents itself. 

By this excellent system not only is a vast 
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amount of talent seenred for the important 
Office of public teacher, but the hope of ad- 
vancing to the higher posts in the scholastic 
career induces a number of clever young 
men to devote their time to the tasks of 
ushers or under-teachers at low salaries. 
Thus a great number of teachers can always 
be found, and the schools are better supplied 
with those who, not being fatigued with in- 
cessant labour, carry a freshness and cheer- 
fulness to their classes that is highly bene- 
ficial. It is in this manner that with a very 
small expenditure a highly valuable course 
of education is now at the command of every 
German. The system of instruction at the 
village schools is admirable, and at the 
ewey and polytechnic schools in the 
x towns it must be pronounced first-rate. 

he common principle in Germany is to 
recognise no distinction of rank. The school 
is open to all, and the small fee (in villages, 
not amounting to many shillings; and in 
towns, but to one or two pounds annually) 
are paid by all alike. In the Duchy of 
Nassau a change has been attempted at Wis- 
baden, which, by giving a select education 
to those who are willing to pay the small 
sum of two pounds annually, allows a poorer 
class of scholars to be educated almost with- 
out fees.—( Agriculture on the Rhine.) 





PROGRESS OF A VOLCANIC ERUPTION. 
’ [From Wittich’s Curiosities of Physical Geography. 


Voxcaxtc eruptions are commonly pre- 
ceded by certain phenomena. The most 
striking of them are the earthquakes, which 
are usually felt in the countries contigu- 
ous to the base of the volcano, when a 
at eruption is in course of preparation. 
They are sometimes very severe, at other 
times but slight ; and eruptions also occur 
which are not attended by carthquakes. 
In some cases it has been observed that 
the earthquakes occur many months, or 
even years, before the eruption takes 
. The most striking instances of 

this kind are the earthquakes which pre- 
ceded the eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 
79 of our era. For many centuries pre- 
vious the volcano had been considered as 
extinct, as no eruption had been recorded, 
though during that period the country 
near it was inhabited by persons who 
paid considerable attention to the passing 








events, and recorded them with some 
degree of exactness. It appears that the 
subterraneous force, long before the erup- 
tion took place, made some efforts to re- 
open the vent which had been shut up 
for so long a time. Fifteen years pre- 
vious very destructive earthquakes had 
been experienced in the country surround- 
in the base of the voleano. The towns 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum were le- 
velled to the ground, and Naples and 
Nocera, which lie at a greater distance 
from the volcano, suffered considerably ; 
more distant places less. Thus it was 
evident that the centre of the earthquake 
was within or under Mount Vesuvius. 
Considering this earthquake as being con- 
nected with the eruption which took place 
at a much later period, it would appear 
that the subterraneous forces, when they 


began to assume a greater degree of ac- 
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tivity in the mountain, had first to remove 
an immense obstacle before they could 
open the channel by which they were 
enabled to give vent to the elastic va- 
pours penned up iu the interior, and to 
eject the accumulated matter. But at 

e time of the earthquake the inha- 
bitants of these regions had not the least 
suspicion that this phenomenon was in 
any way connected with the mountain. 
Therefore the inhabitants of Pompeii 
busied themselves with the rebuilding 
of their destroyed palaces and houses, 
and they had not completed their work 
when the town was buried under the 
volcanic matter thrown out by the first 
eruption of the voleano ; for many of the 
disinterred buildings of Pompeii are still 
found in such a state as to make it evi- 
dent that they were in the course of 
being built or repaired when they were 
covered with the ashes and scoria of the 
mountain. The great earthquake of 63 
was followed by several others of less 
force ; but they became more severe as 
the eruption drew nearer. Some days 
before the eruption several severe shocks 
occurred, and the very night preceding 
the 23rd of August such a powerful shock 
was experienced, that even at Misenum, 
a place which is more than thirty miles 
distant from the volcano, every building 
was shaken to its very foundation. Shortly 
after it had passed off, the summit of 
Mount Vesuvius was seen enveloped in 
that cloud of ashes which deposited its 
contents on the towns of Pompeii, Her- 
culaneum, and their vicinity, and buried 
them under so thick a layer, that no 
traces of the most elevated buildings 
were perceptible. 

A less constant attendant of the erup- 
tions is the retiring of the sea. This 
has only been observed to precede some 
of the eruptions of Mount Vesuvius, and 
not those of other volcanoes. At the 
first recorded eruption (79) it must have 
been very remarkable, to judge from the 
expressions in which it is mentioned b 
Pliny the Younger. In modern times it 
has been noticed twice. Sir William 
Hamilton observed it in 1775, The sea, 
according to his statement, rose as if it 
was sar dee by a violent gale, and then 
retired from the shores with great ra- 
pidity. The last-mentioned circum- 





stance appeared so striking, that many 
persons were inclined to sup that the 
water of the sea had suddenly fallen into 
some rents in the base of the volcano, 
which carried it immediately to im- 
mensely large cavities in the interior of 
the mountain. In these two cases the 
retiring of the sea occurred nearly si- 
multaneously with the eruptions. In 
1813 the sea retired many months before 
the mountain opened. The eruption 
took place late in December, and in the 
months of May and June it was noticed 
that the sea retired several times, sud- 
denly and with great swiftness, to a dis- 
tance of from fifteen to twenty paces 
from the beach. 

The approach of an eruption is also in- 
dicated by a diminution of the water in 
the wells and springs at places which lie 
on or near the of the voleano. In 
some instances the wells are stated to have 
dried up entirely. It has not yet been 
ascertained whether or not this pheno- 
menon precedes the eruption of all vol- 
canoes ; but the inhabitants of the places 
near Mount Vesuvius consider it as the 
most infallible of all prognostics, and on 
that account pay great attention to it. 
In our times some philosophers have also 
adopted this belief, and have collected 
several facts by which the vulgar opinion 
is confirmed. Twelve days before the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 1804, the 
water in all the wells near its base sank 
considerably below their common level. 
More attention was paid to the wells in 
1830; the decrease of their water was 
very regular. In the month of May they 
sank more than ten feet, though very 
heavy rains had fallen. The decrease of 
the waters continued during the summer 
months, but less rapidly, until the month 
of October, when a slight rise was per- 
ceptible ; they then preserved their level 
to the month of December, when an 
eruption took place. The explanations 
which have been offered of this pheno- 
menon are far from being satisfactory, 
and may on that account be omitted. 

During the time which passes between 
two eruptions, and when the volcano is 
said to be in repose, its crater undergoes 
several changes. Immediately after an 
eruption it forms a deep funnel, more or 
less regular ; but shortly before such an 
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occurrence it is found to be filled up with 
volcanic matter. According to the facts 
collected and recorded by modern ob- 
servers, it would appear that the filling 
up of the crater is not always effected in 
the same way, but by two different pro- 
cesses. 

Wher. the crater of a volcano is ex- 
amined immediately after an eruption, it 
is found that its om is deeply de- 
pressed below its rim. In some cases, 
the declivities leading to it are so steep 
that it is almost impossible to get down 
to the bottom. This might have been 
expected. The immense force with which 
the elastic vapours act, when they escape 
from the bowels of the earth, has re- 
moved all the masses of lava and other 
volcanic materials which had previously 
accumulated in the crater. The last 
lava which was raised by them in the 
volcanic chimney, but for the ejection of 
which the decreased force of the vapour 
was insufficient, remained in the crater ; 
but as it was in aliquid state it sank down 
to the lowest depths of the opening, to 
the narrow orifice of the chimney, and 
there it hardened as it became cold. 
After this state of the crater has con- 
tinued for some time, its bottom begins 
to be covered with volcanic substances 
and rubbish, which, in different modes, 
are detached from the sides of the crater 
and roll down ; thus the narrow rents at 
the bottom are gradually covered with 
layers of scoria and of cinders. When 
in this state, which sometimes lasts for 
many years, the crater of the intermittent 
f greatly resembles, as we men- 
tioned before, that of a semi-extinct one ; 
but after some time it begins to undergo 
achange. It is found that the bottom is 
guadenly releed higher and higher. This 
appears to be effected by the elastic va- 
pours confined within the bowels of the 
volcano. When either by accumulation, 
or by the increase of their elasticity, 
their force has been considerably aug- 
mented, they py sides on Sg 
surrounding objects, and, consequently, 
also against the bottom of the mia 
The effects of such a pressure manifest 
themselves by the spli of the bottom 
at numerous places, and by the rising of 


its whole mass. Inthis manner the sub- 
terraneous forces continue to raise the 
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bottom of the voleano, until it has risen 
to the level of the rim of the crater, 
which event is commonly soon followed 
by an ee which, in this case, takes 
ace without being preceded by any 
ischarge of melted matter. By the 
just deseribed, the crater of 
Mount esuvius; was filled up with vol- 
canic matter between the eruptions which 
took place in 1804 and 1813. 

But frequently, probably in the ma- 
jority of cases, the crater is filled up by a 
different me It appears that the 
bottom of the crater is sometimes not 
entirely shut up by the lava which, after 
the eruption has terminated, falls back 
upon it, and there becomes a solid mass, 
A small opening remains, by which a 
free and uninterrupted communication 
between the interior and exterior of the 
globe is established. This opening emits, 
for some time after the eruption has 
ceased, only white vapours ; but after a 
time these vapours in to assume a 
deeper colour, and at length, when their 
colour has grown darker, they bring up 
small pieces of lava, known by the name 
of scorie, which have been apparently 
torn off from the melted matter below 
the crater. These scorie are raised to 
a considerable age by the elastic 
vapours escaping through the opening. 
Whenever they get nares? the reach of 
the elastic vapours they fall to the ground. 
A portion falls back into the opening, 
but another portion is lodged round it, 
where this matter soon accumulates to 
such an extent as to form in time a small 
hillround the opening. Such hills formed 
within the precincts of the crater are 
called cones of eruption, They are en- 
tirely com of scorize and ashes, like 
the cone of the volcano, but they do not 
move when pressed u This is pro- 
bably owing to the thimness of their walls 
and to the heat existing in the opening. 
By this heat the accumulated matter is 
partially melted, and the whole mass be- 
comes so cemented as to acquire a con- 
siderable degree of consistency. These 
cones of eruption may be ascended with- 
out the least danger, and thus the open- 
ing in the midst of them may be ap- 
proached nearer than can be done under 
other circumstances. When a cone of 
eruption has increased for some time and 
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has attained some height by the continual 
accession of fresh matter, the subter- 
raneous powers raise the melted matter 
higher, and push it into the pipe. By 
this operation the sides of the cone are 
burst open at one or more places, and 
from the lowest part of the rents, which 
are always near the base of the cone, a 
greater or smaller quantity of melted 
matter is discharged, which overflows the 
lower tracts surrounding the cone, where 
it soon hardens. Meanwhile the ejection 
of scorize continues increasing the cone of 
ie ae and is from time to time at- 
tended by an effusion of lava from the 
base or from the top of the cone. In 
this manner the crater is gradually filled 
up by successive layers of lava, which 
have issued from the cone of eruption. 
At last this cone attains such an eleva- 
tion that it projects above the rim of the 
crater, and becomes visible to the country 
surrounding the volcano. When this 
has taken place, the effusion of lava from 
the cone of eruption soon fills up the 
lower space which lies between it and 
the rim of the crater, and thus at last the 
bottom of the crater is raised to a level 
with its rim. Sometimes it is found that 
a ei of it is even higher than the rim, 
When this has taken place, the lava is- 
suing from the cone of eruption begins 
to run over the rim of the crater and to 
descend on the declivities of the cone of 
the volcano and over its base. This pro- 
cess continues until an eruption puts a 
stop to it by clearing the dames, and 
by removing in a few hours or days the 
immense quantity of volcanic matter which 
in the course of many years has accumu- 
lated in the crater. After the eruption 
has passed away, the process just de- 
scribed begins its course anew. 

In this manner the crater of Mount 
Vesuvius was filled up in the interval 
which elapsed between the eruptions of 
1813 and 1822, as also in that which oc- 
curred between the last-mentioned year 
and the eruption in 1834. By the vio- 
lent eruption of 1822 the crater of the 
volcano had been so completely cleared 
an all =" matter which had ree 

ing nine preceding years, it 

ted a deep and Siazenss cavity. 
t was then measured by Mr. Babbage, 
who ascertained that its ‘bottom was 938 





feet below the hi of its rim 
and 459 feet whe meg wo ln In 
this state it appears to have remained up 
to 1827, when it was observed that:a 
change was going on in the bottom of 
the crater. An opening was soon ef- 
fected, from which showers of scoria 
were thrown up. Ina short time they 
accumulated round the orifice so as to 
form a cone of eruption. In 1828 the 
first effusion of lava from a rent in the 
cone was noticed, and it was followed b 
a number of others during the two fol- 
lowing years, The quantity of lava 
which in this manner was brought up 
must have been very considerable, as ap- 
pears from a measurement taken in Au- 
gust, 1830, when the bottom was found 
to be only 640 feet below the ‘highest, 
and 160 feet below the lowest, part of 
the rim of the crater. The depth of the 
crater had consequently decreased nearly 
300 feet in two years. We may form an 
idea of the quantity of lava which was 
required to fill up the crater, when we 
consider that, according to a trustworthy 
statement, the diameter of the crater at 
its upper opening exceeded 1900 feet. 
A little more than a year later, in Sep- 
tember, 1831, the cone of eruption in the 
middle of the crater had been so elevated 
by the continual accession of scoria and 
other voleanic materials, that its summit 
became visible in the town of Naples, 
and a few months later the whole crater 
was completely filled up. In the begin- 
ning of 1832 the lava began to flow over 
its rim, and to descend in streams on the 
declivity of the cone which encloses the 
crater. Sometimes these floods of lava 
ceased for weeks or even months, and 
then began again. In this state the vol- 
cano remained for more than two years. 
At last an eruption took place in 1843, 
after which the crater was found to 
have entirely changed its aspect. The 
cone of eruption which had originated on 
its bottom in 1828, had disappeared with 
a most terrible crash, and on the newly 
formed hottom were only two abysses, 
which descended so deep that it was im- 
possible to see their termination, and 
which were divided from each other by a 
narrow ridge. 

The facts respecting the filling , 
the crater between two eruptions have 
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only been lately ascertained, and they 
support the assertion of the geologist 
Von Buch, who maintains that the ap- 
proach of an eruption may be known by 
an examination of the state of its crater ; 
that when the lowest part of it is but 
little depressed below its rim, an eruption 
is not distant, but that, on the other hand, 
such a phenomenon is not to be appre- 
hended when the distance between the 
rim and the bottom of the crater is very 
considerable. 

It is very probable that the different 
modes in which the crater is filled up 
modify the phenomenon with which an 
eruption commences, and also the degree 
of energy with which it manifests itself. 
When the crater is filled up in the 
manner previously described, there is an 
opening which evidently passes through 
the whole crust of the earth, and termi- 
nates near the spot where the matter to 
be ejected is heated, and reduced to or 
kept in a fluid state. When the subter- 
raneous powers do not assume a great 
degree of intensity, the matter is brought 
up by them in such quantities only as 
can easily be discharged by the existing 
chimney, as happened in Mount Vesu- 
vius for two years before the eruption of 
1834. In such a case the eruption begins 
with a discharge of melted matter from 
the top of the voleano. When in the 
progress of the eruption and by the in- 
crease of the subterraneous forces a larger 
pony of melted matter is driven into 

e existing volcanic chimney than it is 
able to contain, it must be broken to 
mg by the pressure of the matter. 

‘his, however, is commonly effected 
with such ease, that the event is brought 
about without violently convulsing the 
mountain and the adjacent country. Such 
eruptions, therefore, are not usually pre- 
ceded by earthquakes, or they are not of 
such a description as to cause great 
damage. When by the last-mentioned 

the crater has been freed of the 
volcanic matter which encumbered it for 
many years, the lava in many cases finds 
a free exit by its mouth. But when the 
volume of the lava is too great to be dis- 
ch , even by the much-widened 
mouth of the crater, it presses against its 
sides, which are forced open at such 
places as are least able to afford resist- 
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ance to the immense pressure to which 


they are exposed. It is therefore found 
that in such circumstances the eruption 
begins at the top of the mountain, and 
the lateral eruptions somewhat later. 

All these circumstances vary consi- 
derably when the crater has been filled 
up in the manner noticed above. There 
is occasionally no opening which can be 
widened by the subterraneous vapours 
without great effort. A much greater 
pressure is required to break open the 
contiguous and solid mass by which the 
crater has been filled in a manner which 
is still a mystery to us. The efforts 
which the subterraneous vapours must 
make to produce such a pressure are pro- 
bably the cause why the eruptions hap- 
pening in such circumstances are preceded 
by such violent earthquakes as were 
experienced in 1779 and in 1794, It is 
usually the case that the melted matter 
accumulates in the interior of the volcano 
before the upper part of the crater has 
been opened, and the lower parts of the 
crater, being unable to resist the pressure 
of the matter, burst open at the weakest 
spots. pana ge | we find that in 
such circumstances the lateral eruptions 
precede the great eruption from the top 
of the mountain, as happened in the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius in 1794. 

yith a violent crash, if not with an 
earthquake, the crater is broken open by 
the subterraneous vapours, and the erup- 
tion begins. Whilst it is going on a 
loud noise is heard from the interior of 
the volcano. It is a continual hollow 
rumbling sound, similar to the roaring of 
the sea during a heavy gale, but inter- 
rupted by violent detonations, which 
resemble the explosions of inflammable 
gases, The white smoke which, pre- 
vious to the eruption, issued from the 
cone, assumes by degrees a much darker 
tint as the period of the eruption ap- 
proximates, and after its commencement 
turns quite black. It also increases 
rapidly in intensity, and forms a column 
which gradually rises higher and higher 
above the summit of the volcano, Within 
this column of smoke pieces of solid 
matter are seen moving upwards, evi- 
dently supported and impelled by the in- 
visible vapours issuing from the crater. 
They are of different dimensions, Some 
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are pieces of rock of considerable size 
and weight. They are thrown up at 
intervals of a few minutes and with a 
crashing noise. In ascending above the 
summit of the volcano they diverge gra- 
dually, assuming the shape of a sheaf. 
Part of them fall back into the crater, 
but many descend on the declivities of 
the mountain, where they roll down with 
a tumultuous noise, or, bursting asunder, 
cover the immediate vicinity with a 
shower of splendidly shining sparks. 
But the greatest portion of solid matter 
contained in the column of smoke con- 
sists of small pieces of solid matter, called 
scoria, of sand, and ashes. By con- 
templating this column of smoke in the 
day-time the mind of the beholder is 
oppressed by feelings of sinister fore- 
boding, and its emotions are kept in 
suspense: but in the night it is filled 
with a sensation in which awe and admi- 
ration are mingled ; for the reflection of 
the light issuing from the lake of burning 
lava in the crater, illuminates the column 
and imparts to it the tint of the clouds 
of a thunder-storm when illuminated by 
the setting sun. The masses of glowing 
rocks rising and sinking within this stream 
of light greatly increase the grandeur of 
this awful though magnificent sight. 
When this spectacle has continued for 
some time without any perceptible varia- 
tion, a change is observed gradually to 
take place. The larger pieces of rock 
decrease in number and size, and at the 
time the minute solid matter, especially 
the ashes, are astonishingly increased. In 
consequence of this change the column of 
smoke rises higher and higher, and when 
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it has attained a great elevation, its up- 
per extremity begins to expand on all 
sides, until it forms a very extensive 
cloud of a circular form, which appears 
in its middle to be supported by a com- 
paratively slender columnar shaft. The 
whole bears some resemblance to a Chi- 
nese umbrella or a large mushroom. 
The Italians compare it with that kind 
of pine-tree which bears edible fruit, fre- 
quently met with in Italy. This tree is 
distinguished by its elegant shape, a 
slender and straight trunk, surrounded at 
its upper extremity by a circular crown, 
formed by numerous branches, diverging 
in nearly horizontal lines from the stem. 
On that account the Italians name it the 
pine. This beautiful phenomenon, which 
hardly ever fails making its appearance 
towards the close of the eruption, is an 
object of admiration even in the day-time, 
but in the dark night it presents one of 
the most impressive scenes of beauty 
which nature can afford. The column 
of smoke is converted into a magnificent 
column of fire by the reflection of the 
light from the crater, and its interior is 
literally dotted - by numberless shining 
points of great . rere which are the 
many millions of glowing grains of sand 
and ashes rising up and down in the co- 
lumn. In the column, but still more 
freauently in the cloud above it, flashes 
of forked lightning are seen every mo- 
ment in all directions, and are accompa- 
nied by thunder. After this phenomenon 
has lasted for some hours, the cloud im- 
perceptibly vanishes, and the column of 
ashes gradually disappears. The erup- 
tion is at an end, 





PRAYING AND FLOGGING. 


“A low degree of discipline not unfre- 
quently exists with a high degree of flogging 
—a circumstance which shows that the dis- 
cipline which depends upon the fear of the 
lash is precarious, little to be trusted, and 
will not stand the test of temptation—even 
the temptation to render the commanding 
officer ridiculous. Major » while he 
commanded the African corps—a corps 
which was always notorious for corporal 
punishment,—was one Sunday reading the 
morning service of the Church to the men, 
who were formed into a square. The Major, 
who was from north of the Tweed, spoke 
and read the English lan, with the 
broad accent of 





natives of one of the 





counties in the north of Scotland. Upon 
reading the Creed, and pronouncing, in his 
own queer way, the words, ‘Suffered under 
Pontius Pilate,’ a wag in the ranks, well 
known for his uncontrollable propensity to 
joking and fun, exclaimed, ‘ Wha’s Pon- 
shews Peelate, I wonder?” The Major 
paused, and laying aside the Prayer Book, 
said, ‘ Ah, John, is that you at your jokes 
again? Just come out here, my man.’ 
The soldier stepped forward ; a drum-head 
court-martial was held, the triangles ri 

out, and John received one hundred lashes 
without saying aword. The flogging hav- 
ing been completed, the Major resumed the 
Prayer Book, and finished the service of the 
day.”—Marshall’s Military Miscellany. 



































ENIGMA IX. 


When Ralph by holy hands was tied 
For life to blooming Cis, 

Sir Thrifty too drove home his bride, 
A fashionable Miss. 

That day, my first, with jovial sound 
Proclaim’d the happy tale, 

And drunk was all the country round 
With pleasure,—or with ale. 


Oh, why should Hymen ever blight 
The roses Cupid wore ?— 

Or why should it be ever night 
Where it was day before ?— 

Or why should women have a tongue, 
Or why should it be curs’d, 

In being, like my second, long, 
And louder than my first ? 


“ You blackguard !” cries the rural wench, 
My lady screams, “* Ah, béte!” 
And Lady Thrifty scolds in French, 
And Cis in Billingsgate ; 
® *Till both their Lords my second try, 
G.. To end connubial strife,— 
Ba 


———, ti; 3 


. 
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IV.—Conquest or ConsTANTINOPLE, 
&e.—Part IL. 


“Ow the following morning,” continues 
Geoffroy of Ville-Hardoin, ‘‘ after mass 
had been heard, the crusaders assembled 
in parliament. And the parliament was 
held on horseback, in the midst of the 
fields behind Seutari. There might you 
have seen many a fine war-horse, and man 
a brave knight in the saddle. And, all 
being thus mounted, they consulted to- 
gether as to the properest way of dis- 
posing their army for battle; .and the 
end of their counsels was this :—That 
Count Baldwin of Flanders should have 
the van-guard, because he had a very 
great plenty of arbalisters and archers, 
and, in sooth, many more men than any 
other chief in the host ; That the second 
battalia should be formed and led by 
Count Henry, his brother, and Mathieu 
of Waulencourt, with other bold knights 
from their lands, and Count Baldwin of 
Beauvoir; That the third battalia should 
be led by the Count of Saint-Pol, Peter 
of Amiens, Eustace of Canteloup, and 
Anselm of Caen, together with many a 
good knight from their lands and from 
their several countries ; That the fourth 
battalia should be formed by Count Louis 
of Blois, who was very great, rich, and 
redoubtable, for he had great plenty of 
= and of knights; That the fifth 
ttalia should be that of Mathieu de 
Montmorency, (and Geoffroy of Ville- 
Hardoin, Marshal of Champagne, was in 
this battalia,) and Ogiers of Saint-Chinon, 
and Manessier de I'Ile, and Milo the 
Brabanter, and Macaire of Saint-Main- 
choix, and John Foisnons, Guy de 
Chapes, Clarembault his nephew, and 
Robert of Rosoi, were also among those 
who formed this fifth battalia; That the 
sixth battalia should be —e by ro 
le of Burgundy ; and in this battalia 
are Oude of Chan-lit, William his 
brother, Otho de La Roche, Richard de 
Dampierre, Oude his brother, Guy of 
Covians, and the people from their lands 
and countries ; That the seventh battalia 
should be that of the Marquis Boniface 
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of Montferrat, for he was very great, and 
with him were the Lombards, the Tus- 
cans, and the Allemands ; And that all 
the people from the Alps, or that came 
from the eountry between Mont-Cenis 
and the city of Lyons on the Rhone, 
should form the eighth battalia, and be 
the rear-guard to the whole. 

‘On the same day it was also resolved 
that the army should embark to conquer 
or die. And, be it known to ye, this 
was as doubtful an enterprise as ever was 
undertaken. And then spoke the bishops 
and the clergy to the people of the army 
showing them how. much was entrusted 
to them, and how they were bound to do 
their duty in this great emprise, and 
bidding each make his last will and tes- 
tament, as none could tell how soon God 
might call him hence: and this was done 
all through the host right piously. 

‘* And then came the time to embark, 
and the cavaliers all went on board with 
their horses; and they were all in com- 

lete armour; and the vessels were 
ook from their moorings. The 
war-horses were all covered with mail, 
and were saddled. And the rest of the 
people were on board the great ships, 
and the galleys were armed and sur- 
rounded by shields. The weather was 
beautiful. The Emperor Alexis, on the 
opposite shore, awaited the coming of the 

ranks, with his great army drawn up 
in goodly array. Then sounded trumpets, 
and every galley was taken in tow by her 
tender, that she might go the faster. No 
body ever asked which was to go first, 
but those went fastest that fastest could. 
And as the galleys drew nigh unto the 
opposite shore the knights rushed out of 
them, and counts, barons, dukes, and 
princes leaped into the sea, with all their 
armour on, and, having the salt water up 
to their girdles, they waved their swords 
over their heads ; and the serjeants, and 
men-at-arms, and the good archers, fol- 
lowed their several chiefs and formed in 
order of battle, company by company. 
And the Greeks on the shore, frightened 
out of their senses at sight hereof, turned 
their backs and ran away, leaving all 

H 


(KNIGHT'S PENNY MAGAZINE.) 








that shore to the Franks, And, be it 
known, to ye, never was ground more 
proudly gained. Then began the good 
. mariners to land the war-horses, and so 
soon as the horses were a-shore our 
knights vaulted into the saddle, and were 
away after the enemy. And Count 
Baldwin rode at the head of the van- 
guard, and each battalia rede after him, 
all in their proper order. And they 
went up to the spot where the Emperor 
Alexis had been quartered; but they 
found he had struck his tents, and had 
fied across the port of the Golden Horn 
into the city of Constantinople. 

** For the present our barons took up 
quarters near the mouth of the port, close 
under the great Tower of Galata, where 
was a strong iron chain, which was drawn 
from that suburb right across the mouth 
of the port of the Golden Horn unto Con- 
stantinople ; and ye must know that there 
was no getting into the port without 
breaking that chain. Well did our 
counts and barons see that if they did 
not soon take the great Tower of Galata, 
und break the strong chain, they would be 
in very bad case. So they sat down be- 
fore the Tower, among the Jews, who 
dwelt in that suburb, and were very 
wealthy. That night a vigilant watch 
was kept. On the morrow, at the hour 
of Tieree, the people in the Tower of 
Galata made a sally, and those of Con- 
stantinople came across the port, in 
barges and in ships, to help them. Our 
people ran to their arms. ‘The first that 

t his men in order was Jacques 

*Avesnes; and Messer Jacques was 
vigorously charged by the Greeks, and 
was wounded in the body by a sword, 
and was in mortal peril, when one of his 
eavaliers, who was mounted already, and 
who had for name Nicholas de Joulain, 
rode to the rescue of his Lord, saved him 
from the foe, and comported himself so 
valorously that he gained great praise. 
The sound of alarm had been raised 
throughout our host ; and now our people 
came running in upon the Greeks trom 
every side; and they scon killed and 
captured a decent number of them. 
So that those who had come over from 
the city to aid those in the suburb ran 
back towards their barges and ships: of 
these some were drowned in the port, 
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and some escaped. And those of the 
Greeks that returned to the Tower of 
Galata were followed so closely by the 
Franks that they could not shut their 
gates ; so the people of the Emperor and 
our people entered together, fighting 
hand to hand. There fell a round num- 
ber in killed and wounded ; but soon the 
Tower was ours, together with all that 
was in it. 

*¢ Thus was the castle of Galata taken, 
and entrance gained into the port of Con- 
stantinople by force. Much were com- 
forted those of our host, who rendered 
the praise and glory to our Lady the 
Virgin, and much were those in the 
strong city discomforted. On the morrow, 
the chain being broken, our ships, and 
galleys, and tenders were brought into the 
harbour. And then council was held by 
our chiefs to determine whether we should 
assault the city by land or by sea. 
Heartily did the Venetians recommend 
the attack by sea in their ships; but the 
French said that they were not expert in 
sea affairs, and that they could fight best 
on dry land and on horseback.” 

Eventually it was resolved that the 
assault should be made both by sea and 
land. And, on the fifth day after the 
capture of the tower of Galata, the army 
was put in motion for the landward walls 
of Constantinople. On reaching the river, 
Barbyses, which flows into the Golden 
Horn, between the suburbs of Galata and 
Pera and the city, they found that the 
Greeks had destroyed the stone bridge. 
But, in the course of that day and the 
following night, the Franks restored the 
bridge ; and the next morning, crossing 
the Barbyses, they were soon under the 
treble, lofty walls of the city, on the side 
where those walls are loftiest and incom- 

bly strongest. 
pau None,” centteibea honest Geoffroy, 
*‘ sallied out of the city as we came up, 
which surely was marvellous, seeing that 
for every four men in our host there were 
four hundred men within the walls. 
Then, up went our tents and banners ! 
And it was a proud sight to see; for the 
walls of Constantinople on the land side 
are three leagues in length, and the 
whole of our host when drawn out in 
line could only reach to the first of the 
seven gates: and never were 30 many 
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people besieged in so strong a city by so 
ew as we were.......-- 

‘* In the meanwhile the Venetians were 
in the port with their ships, threatening 
that side of the city, and preparing 
scaling-ladders, manginals, and_ slings, 
and making all things ready for their sea- 
ward assault.” 

But in a day or two the besieged 
plucked up a little spirit, and began to 
make frequent sorties from the gates on 
the land side, which were too many and 
too far apart to be guarded or even 
watched by the besiegers. Several 
French knights of fame were taken by 
surprise and killed. ‘These successes so 
emboldened the Greeks that they sallied 
more and more frequently, allowing the 
Franks no rest by day or by night. 
Geoffroy also tells us that he and his 
friends were sorely stinted in their pro- 
vender ; that the soldiers could not ven- 
ture into the country to forage and collect 
good victual ; that fresh meat was not to 
be had in the camp, and that they had no 
beans to eat with their salt bacon.* 

‘* In these pains and perils,” continues 
our Marshal of Champagne, ‘‘ did we pass 
ten days; but at length, on one fine 
Thursday morning, our scaling-ladders 
and all things else were ready for the 
assault, as well on the side of the Vene- 
tians as on the land side. And thus was 
the assault planned :—Three battaliz out 
of the seven were to remain on guard in 
the camp, and the other four battalie 
were to storm the walls. The Marquis 
Boniface of Montferrat, and Mathieu de 
Montmorency, with the men of Burgundy 
and Champagne, were to remain on 
guard ; and Count Baldwin of Flanders 
was to lead the main assault. Count 
Henry, Louis Count of Blois, Hugo 
Count of Saint-Pol, and the knights 
under their orders, were to carry a bar- 
bican which stood near the sea.” 

The Greeks, on the whole, had be- 
haved like effeminate cowards ; but when 
the Franks began the assault, they found 
in their front a body of men as hardy 
and valiant as themselves. Ever since 
the year 1070 the Greek emperors had 


* Ville-Hardoin uses the word bacon in 
the sense that we still use it. So does glo- 
rious old Rabelais, 








retained in their service a strong body- 
guard of foreigners drawn from the north 
of Europe. These men were called collec- 
tively the Varanges, or the Northmanni, 
a name about equally terrible to the un- 
warlike citizens of Constantinople and to 
the enemies of the emperor. ‘They came 
from more than one of those northern 
countries which have been at all times 
the cradle of hardy and brave men ; some 
were Danes (and the ponderous Danish 
battle-axe was the chief weapon of the 
corps), some were Jutlanders, some Nor- 
wegians, some Swedes, some Holsteiners, 
and some English. Their ranks were 
swelled at their first formation by the 
Norman conquest of England ; for many 
of our Anglo-Saxon warriors, after with- 
standing William the Conqueror for the 
space of ten years, fled from their native 
land rather than submit to him, and re- 
paired to Greece in quest of foreign ser- 
vice and bread. Geoffroy of Ville-Har- 
doin, who pays the tribute fairly due to 
their valour, calls them all English and 
Danes (‘‘Englois et Danois”). After de- 
scribing how the Franks went to the 
assault, he continues :— 

** And therwalls of the barbican were 
strongly garnished with English and 
Danes. And the assault was hard and 
strong. And by dint of strength our 
knights and serjeants clomb up the walls, 
by the scaling-ladders, seeking to esta- 
blish themselves on the rampart. And, 
when many had fallen, sixteen of our 
people got to the wall top, and _ there 
fought hand to hand with battle-axes and 
with swords. And those within the city 
reinforced those terrible English aud 
Danes, who then drove the Franks from 
the walls, making two of them prisoners. 
And those of our people who were cap- 
tured were carried before the Emperor 
Alexis ; yea, and they were bound with 
chains. And then the l’ranks renewed 
the assault ; and a vast number of them 
were killed, or wounded, or sorely bruised. 
Whereat the barons of the host were very 
irate. 

‘* But the Doge of Venice was making 
good progress on his side of the city, with 
his galleys and great shipsdrawn out in 
line ; and that line was three crossbow- 
shots long. And the Venetians, all 
together, approached the shore of the 
u2 
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port, and soon ran close under the walls | 
and towers, working their manginals with 
vigour, and using their bows, crossbows, 
- and javelins very deliberately and with a 
sure aim. And when their platforms and 
ladders were laid from the ships to the 
walls,* those within the walls stood forth 
and fought desperately, in such sort that 
in many places they and the Venetians | 
were mixed ; and so fearful was the noise 
they raised as they struggled with sword | 
and spear, that you would have thought | 
heaven, earth, and sea were coming to- | 
. And ye must know that those | 
who were in the galleys did not dare set | 
foot on shore. 








** But now must ye hear of an extra- 
ordinary courage, and an extraordinary 
miracle ; for the Doge of Venice, who 
was now a very aged man, and quite 
blind,t stood, armed cap-a-pied, on the 
deck of his galley, with the gonfalon of 
Saint Mark before him, and he cried out 
to his people in the galleys that they must 
land or he would hang them all. And 
the blind old doge drove his own galley 
right ashore. And then all the people 
were shamed, and began to land as fast 








as might be. And when the Venetians 
saw the gonfalon of Saint Mark a-shore, 
and the galley of their lord the doge fast 
on the shore, every man of them took 


Nay, even the e in the “a — 
and trans ips jump out and gain the 
shore. And thoes in’ the great ships, 
which could not near the edge of the 
port, get into their barges and row to 
and as fast as they can. And now are 
seen d and marvellous assaults! And 
Geoffroy, Marshal of Champagne, who 
writes this book, and who saw every thing 
with his own eyes, can bear this testi- 


shame to himself and made for land. | 











mony :—suddenly the great banner [gon- 
falon] of Saint Mark was seen on the top 
of one of ‘the towers of the city, and no 
man ever knew who carried it thither : 
and more than forty barons witnessed this 
miracle.t 
* Then, as now, the walls on the side of 
the port, and on the whole seaward face of 
Constantinople, were low and weak. 
+ “O! for one hour of blind old Dandolo, 
The ——— Byzantium’s 
pe Byron: Childe Harold. 
t The banner, no doubt, had been planted 
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** Now hear a miracle of war! The 
Greeks within fled from the walls, and 
the Venetians climbed over the walls, 
and entered the city as fast as they could, 
and best as they could ; and they spread 
themselves, hither and thither, and they 
presently seized twenty-five of the towers 
of Constantinople, and garrisoned them 
with their own people. And the Doge 
of Venice dispatched a messenger to 
Count Baldwin and the barons who were 
combating on the land side of the city, 
to let them know that he had taken 
twenty-five towers, and that, for a cer- 
tainty, the Greeks should never retake 
them. ‘The barons were right joyous ; 
yet, upon consideration, they could not 
believe all they heard. So the Venetians 
began to send them horses and palfreys, 
and other fine things they had captured 
in the city. 

** And when the Emperor Alexis saw 
that the Venetians were within the city, 
he began to send such multitudes of songie 
against them, that they saw they could not 
withstand them ; so the Venetians kindled 
a great fire, and set fire to the houses 
which were between them and the Greeks ; 
the winds fanned the fire, the flames 
crackled, and the smoke which arose was 
so thick that the Greeks could not see 


our brave people ; and in this guise the 


Venetians retreated into the strong towers 
which they had seized and conquered. 
Then the Emperor of Constantinople, 


| with all his host, made a sally on the 


land side, going out by a gate which was 
a good league from the,host of the Franks. 
And so many went out with him that it 
seemed as though all the people of the 
world were there. He put his army in 
order of battle in the open plain a little 
to the east of our camp. When our people 
saw this they ran to their arms, and, 
trumpets sounding, they formed their 
battalie. 

This day Henry, brother of Count 
Baldwin of Flanders, kept guard by the 
great gate of Plakerne, and with him 
were Mathieu de Vaulaincourt, Baldwin 
of Beauvoir, and their vassals. But out of 


on the town by some adventurous and suc- 
cessful mariner; but the Venetians 
believing that it had been ied up and 
unfolded by St. Mark himself; and honest 
Geoffroy evidently leans to the same belief. 
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three other gates that could not be guarded 
there came forth many more Greeks, who 
fell wpon our flank. ow our seven bat- 
talize formed in front of our camp, the 
knights and men-at-arms on horseback, 
the bowmen and crossbow-men on foot, 
and in front of the horse. But a great 
company of our cavaliers did battle on 
foot, having no horses to ride. We kept 
close to our own quarters, and wise it 
was to do so; for there were in the open 
= so many people, that we should have 

n buried in the midst of them had we 
gone forth. That whole country seemed 
eovered with the battalie of the Greeks. 
And, after a while, they marched towards 
in good order, but with slow steps. 

‘* Assuredly our condition seemed very 
perilous ; seeing that we had but siz bat- 
taliz for action, while the Greeks had 
more than forty, and not one of their 
battalie: but was far stronger than any 
one of ours. But we had so stationed 
ourselves that they eould attack us only 
in our front. And the Emperor Alexis 
rede up, until the two hests were not a 
bowshot from each other. And sogoon 
as the Doge of Venice heard these things, 
he recalled his people from the towers 
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tired. And then did we eat and then 
drink ; and we had flesh meat that 
night. 

‘* Now listen and hear how great are 
the miracles of our Lord, when it pleases 
him to perform them. In the course of 
that same night the Emperor Alexis, 
being a-feared, took with him all the 
money in the treasury that he could carry, 
and all the people that would go with him, 
and got him gone out of the city. And 
the people in the city remained all asto- 
nished and terrified. And, after a while, 
they went to the prison where was the 
dethroned emperor, the brother of Alexis, , 
and by him cruelly blinded ; and they 
drew him out of his prison, and dressed 
him in imperial robes. And thus. they 
carried him to the imperial of 
Plackierne, and placed him on the high 
seat, and did reverence to him as. their 
lord. . And then they sent messengers.to 


| the barons of our host, and to the sen of 


they had conquered, saying that he would | 


go where danger was, and live or die with 
the barons and pilgrims. And so he came 
up the port, and landed nigh unto us, and 
brought with him as many of his brave 
people as he could bring. 

“* Then stood the two hosts facing each 
other for a long time, the Greeks not 
daring to attack the pilgrims in their posi- 
tion, and the pilgrims not willing to quit 
their lines. 


“* At last the Emperor Alexis, seeing | 


that we would not move, commenced a 
retreat. And thereupon those of our host 
began to ride after them. ‘The battaliz 
of the Greeks withdrew in confusion to 
the rear of an imperial palace called the 
Philopatrium, which stands outside the 
town. And, know ye, that never did 
God bring men out of a peril-greater than 
that in which we were that day! And I 
can tell you truly that there was not among 
us a man so bold but was glad to be out 
of it. The Emperor Alexis rode back 
into the city; we, back to our camp. 
There we took off our armour, and need 


was, for we were hard travailled and 


| 


| joy in this world! And much 





the rightful emperor, to tell them that 
the usurper Alexis had fled, and that 
they had restored to his empire the true 
Emperor Isaac. 

‘« These messengers having been heard, 
the Marquis Boniface of Moutferrat 
called together all the Barons of the 
Host. And when they were all assem- 
bled in a great tent, the son of the Em- 
peror related all that had happened, I 
may not attempt to describe the joy of 
our barons: for never was there 
most 

iously did we praise and thank our 
ord God, for that he had exalted the 
humble, and humbled the exalted: and 
we said, whom God protects none can 
injure. 

‘“‘ The meeting broke up, and our host 
began to put on their armour: for we 
had no confidence in the good faith of 
the Greeks. But more messengers ar- 
rived at our camp, coming by twos and 
by threes at a time, and they all con- 
firmed the news we had Heard. Here- 
upon the opinions of our barons and the 
wise Doge of Venice were these :—That 
envoys from the camp should go into the 
town, the gates of which were now thrown 
open to us, as to friends, and see with 
their own eyes how affairs stood, and 
whether the Greek messengers had told 
us truth; and the envoys were also to 
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tell the restored emperor that he must 
enter into a convention and send h 

to the camp, without which the barons 
and pilgrims, and none of the host would 
ever enter the city. ‘Then were selected 
the envoys. Mathieu de Montmorency 
was one, Geoffroy of Ville-Hardoin, 
Marshal of Champagne, the other; and 
the Doge of Venice sent two Venetians 
with them, ‘And these envoys were con- 
dueted by the Greeks to an open gate. 
There they dismounted, to go the rest of 
the way on foot. And the Greeks had 
drawn up their English and Danes, with 
their battle-axes, in double line, all the 
way from the gate to the palace of 
Plackierne. And through these lines 
were the envoys conducted to the palace. 
And there they found the emperor, who 
was most richly dressed, and the empress 
his wife, who was a very handsome lady, 
and sister to the King of Hungary. And 
of other men and dames there were so 
many, that there was scantly room enough 
in the great hall to turn oneself; and 
they were all as richly attired as it was 
possible to be. And every man of them 
who before had been against the blind 
emperor, was now for him. 

‘‘The four envoys stood before the 
emperor. The emperor and his nobles 
paid them much honour. And the en- 
voys said they would speak in private 
with the emperor, on the part of his son 
and the barons of the host. And the 
emperor rose and retired to another 
chamber. And he took none with him 
except the empress, his drogoman, his 
chancellor, and the four envoys. By se- 
lection of the other envoys, Geoffroy, 
Marshal of Champagne, was orator ; and 
he said to the emperor :-— 

‘Sire, thou seest the service we have 
done thy son, and how fairly we have 
dealt by him. Thy son cannot be re- 
stored to thee until thou hast consented 
to ratify, and perform all the compacts 
and agreements he hath made with us. 
And he begs thee, as thy son, to give us 
assurance that thou wilt keep the treaty 
he hath made.” ‘And what is that 
treaty ?’ quoth the emperor. Quoth the 
envoy,‘ Thou shalt hear it.—Thy son hath 
engaged to put the whole Grecian em- 
pire in obedience to the church of Rome, 
even as it was in former times; to give 
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two hundred thousand silver marks to 
those of our host, and provisions for a 
year, to great and small; to send ten 
thousand men, horse and foot, to aid the 
crusaders in making war upon the Sultan 
of Babylon, and to keep at his own ex- 
pense these ten thousand men for one 
year; and, afterwards, to keep at his 
own expense, during his whole life-time, 
five hundred horsemen in Palestine, to 
help defend the Holy Land against the 
Infidel. This is the treaty thy son hath 
made with us, and which he hath signed, 
sealed, and solemnly sworn to.’ ‘ Certes,’ 
saith the emperor, ‘’tis a weighty treaty, 
nor can I well see how it is to be exe- 
cuted. Nevertheless ye have done so 
much for me and my son, that were I to 
give you the whole of the empire, ye 
have deserved it.’—And, in many man- 
ners did the emperor repeat this assur- 
ance. But the end of all was this :—the 
futher ratified the treaty as the son had 
ratified it, by oath and by charter, and 
put his golden bull to the charter. This 
scroll was delivered to the envoys. They 
theg took leave of the emperor; and, 
being returned with hostages to the 
army and the barons, they said that they 
had done the business. 

‘“* Then mounted our barons their war- 
horses joyously to conduct the son to the 
father. The Greeks met them at the 
gate with much joy and very grand cere- 
mony. The joy of the father and son 
was very great, for they had been long 
separated. Certes, there were grand 
rejoicings, as well among all the people 
in Constantinople, as among the soldiers 
and pilgrims outside the walls, for the 
honour and the victory which God had 
ore And on the morrow the Emperor 
saac begged our princes and barons, for 
the love of God, to go and quarter them- 
selves end their host on the other side 
of the port, towards Stanor and Galata ; 
seeing that if they all lodged themselves 
in Constantinople, there might be quar- 
rels and melées between them and the 
Greeks, which might end in the burning 
and ruining of the city. And he told 
the barons at the same time there was 
nothing else they could ask that he would 
refuse. So we went quietly, and lodged 
ourselves on the other side of the port, 
and lived there in great plenty. 











THE PROVINCIAL WORD ‘ BOR.’ 


‘* Now, you must know, many of our 
army went frequently over to see Con- 
stantinople, and its rich palaces and lofty 
churches, which were more beautiful and 
far more numerous than in any other city 
upon earth. As for the holy sanctuaries 
which ‘then were in Constantinople, I 
must not speak of them; for there were 
more than in all the rest of the world. 





| 
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And now the Greeks and Franks traded 
together in all sorts of merchandizes and 
commodities,” 

~ This good understanding lasted a very 
short time. But we are come to the end 
of the first siege of Constantinople by 
these Franks, and must for the present 
take leave of the quaint, unboasting, 
truth-telling Marshal of Champagne. 





THE PROVINCIAL WORD ‘ BOR.’ 


A corresronpent has addressed to us 
the following letter :— 

In a recent articie in your Penny 
Magazine, entitled ‘ Maunday at Cais- 
ter,’ you have a note upon the Norfolk 
provincialism ‘ bor,’ in which you. allude 
to its being used indiscriminately, and ap- 

lied to both sexes. Permit me, as a 

orfolk man, to inform you that it seldom 
is so used, and if so, incorrectly, for 


there is for the female sex a correspond- | 
answer by an extract from one of the 


‘ing word, ‘mor,’ an abbreviation of 
*morther,’ which again is a, corruption 
of mother, a word having formerly a 
much more extended use than at present 
with regard to the age at which it was 
applicable. ‘ Bor’ is undoubtedly a 
corruption of ‘boy ;’ but both ‘bor’ 
and ‘mor’ are of the most vulgar and 
lowest class of provincialism at the pre- 
sent day.” 

We repeat the short note to which our 
correspondent refers :— 

‘¢ Bor is a word in familiar use to this 
day in Norfolk. Whether addressed to 
man or woman, boy or girl, we constantly 
may hear, ‘Come hither, bor,’—‘ How 
are ye, bor?’ The Norfolk folk say it 
means boy ; but they cannot explain how 
a young maiden, or an ancient grandmo- 
ther, is properly a boy. The word is 
derived in all likelihood from the Saxon 
bohr, a pledge, and at the same time a 
pledge-gwer. Every Saxon was bail, or 
bohr, for some other Saxon; and thus 
the mutual renderers of service came to 
be commonly ad as bohkrs, or 
bound-friends.” 

The writer of that note is not a Nor- 
folk man; but he did not leap at a 
matter which he did not understand. 











No doubt the use of provincialisms is de- 
creasing all over the kingdom ; but dor 
was a common word in Norwich and 
Yarmouth, even amongst the middle 
classes, within the memory of several of 
the writer’s personal friends. ‘That it is 
* undoubtedly a corruption of boy” is one 
of these strong assertions which those 
who speak upon antiquarian and etymolo- 
gical points are too frequently in the 
habit of making; and which we try to 


most valuable of our provincial glossaries, 
‘The Vocabulary of East Anglia,’ by 
the Rev. Robert Forby :— 

‘* Boru, Bor, s. a term of very familiar 
address, generally understood to be a 
coarse pronunciation of the word boy. 
A different account of it is proposed with 
some confidence. If boy is actually some- 
times pronounced as if it were spelt baw, 
it is the sole instance of our so perverting 
the power of the diphthong oy; we 
either pronounce it as others do, or 
we narrow it to long 7; we never call 
joy jaw, nor a toy a taw; we do not 
talk of emplawing or destrawing, but of 
emplying or destrying. ‘This one seeming 
instance of such perversion is therefore 
likely to have arisen from our not under- 
standing the term we use; besides, it 
may be remarked, that this word is ap- 
plied indiscriminately to persons of both 
sexes and of all ages, and though it may 
be common for elderly people to address 
as boys those who are much their juniors, 
or if they have been long intimate, to call 
each other in jocular familiarity old boys ; 
or if old men affecting juvenile airs be 
so called, yet it would surely be too ab- 
surd for old women to give to each other 
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the appellation of boy. Now, among so 


many traces as we have of Saxon anti- 
quity, so many instances of Saxon words 
- traditionally retained in their original 

form and use, it cannot be extravagant to 
conjecture that the word is, in fact, bor, 
and directly refers to the well-known 
frame of Saxon society, in which those 
who constituted every little community, 
or township (borg), were mutually and 
formally bound by law to and for each 
other, under a petty local magistrate, or 
conservator of the peace, called the bors- 
holder, i. e. the bor’s’ older, or elder. 
This official title still exists in some dis- 





| tions.’ 








GERMAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


tricts. The word under our_considera- 
tion would thus signify townsman, neigh- 
bour, sworn friend, &c., nich in the 
same way as our seamen call each other 
messmate, and our soldiers comrade. It 
is to be observed that it is actually a part 
of the word neighbour (A. 8. neah, prope, 
and ae and why may it not exist in 
the simple as well as in a compound form. 
If this explanation be admitted, one old 
woman may, without absurdity, say to 
another (as often happens), ‘ Co’ bor, 
let’s go a sticking in the ’squire’s planta- 
And the other may answer, 
* Aye, bor, so we will.’ ” 





GERMAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


In passing Bonn we noticed shortly the 
agricultural college of Popplesdorf, that has 
recently been established there. Near Wies- 
baden the traveller will find another, which 
has, perhaps, had a more direct influence on 

country surrounding it. The manager, 
M. Albrecht, isa gentleman highly respected 
for his scientific acquirements, and inde- 


ertaken. A walk up to the Geisberg will | 


ao in discharging the duties he has 
well 


y the visitor to that fashionable 


watering-place, especially in the summer 


and autumn, when he will find in the ex- | 


perimeutal farm the most interesting va- 


‘rieties of cultivation collected together from | 
numerous districts. The origin of the farm | 
is no less interesting than the results ob- 


tained by the comparatively small means at 
its command. The chief fund consists in 
the subscriptions of the members of the 
Agricultural Society of the Duchy of Nassau, 
the contributions to which are rated so low 


as not to debar almost the poorest from join- - 


ing. Five shillings per annum, collected 
from about 1500 members, with some other 
sources of revenue, suffice to pay the in- 
terest on the ase-money of the farm, to 
keep it at work, and to 


— containing useful agricultural in- 


The other sourees of revenue 


blish a weekly | 








logy, the theory of agriculture, and tech- 
nology; besides veterinary surgery and 
agricultural book-keeping; form a course 
that is completed by students easily in three 
winter half-years. The summer they are 
recommended to spend on some farms where 
they can learn the practice of husbandry. 
Natives of the Duchy have free instruction 
at this college, in consideration of a yearly 
addition toits revenues, granted by the state. 
Strangers pay 44 florins (about 4/.) for the 
half-year’s instruction, which is conducted 
by highly qualified professors. The grounds 
are divided into portions on which the agri- 
cultural systems of England and Flanders, 
Mecklenberg, Holstein, and the improved 
ordinary village course are followed, and 
the results thus made intelligible to the 
scholars. Irrigated meadows form one part, 
and a garden and nursery another part, of 
the grounds. A third, adjoining e public 
walk, is devoted to experiments on various 
seeds and plants, hops, vines, &c. The build- 
ings join a spacious farm-yard, although my | 
milch cows are kept, the labour being all 
done by contract. 

The slender fund of the agricultural so- 
ciety still suffices to afford a distribution of 
prizes to agricultural servants for con- 
duct, and to keep up a small collection of 
models and a library. A veterinary — 
ny woe part of the buildings, to which 
the ers of the neighbourhood and the 
people of the town resort. The influence of 
the establishment has been great; chiefly 
because the government has made it the 
direct organ for encouraging improvements. 
—( Agriculture on the Rhine.) 











Well in Venice, from a Picture by Leopold Robert. 
PUBLIC WELLS OF VENICE. 





Were it not that she has so many other 
titles and claims to distinction, Rome might 
be called “‘The City of the Fountains.” 
Nowhere else in Italy, and in no other 
city that we have visited, do fountains ap- 
pear in such number and itude, or 
form so essential a part or marking charac- 
teristic. Itis otherwise with Venice, which 
contains nothing that can properly be called 
a fountain. It is as fountainless as London 
was before the formation of Trafalgar 
Square, wherein a fountain has of late been 
made, which (to say nothing more severe 
upon it or about it) would excite the deri- 
sion of the Roman citizens, accustomed to 
the copious flow of their Fontane. Venice 
might “be styled “ La Citta de’ Pozzi,” 
or “The City of the Wells.” These 
wells were uninteresting, unpicturesque 
objects, compared with the Roman foun- 
tains; yet they are very interesting in 
themselves, and still more so in their asso- 
ciations, or in the memories they recall, and 
the isons they lead to. ey resem- 
ble the ancient wells of the Holy Land, and 
the wells which are to this day commonly 
found in Palestine, Syria, and most parts of 
Turkey. Their mouths are encircled with 
a stone parapet; and the water is drawn 
from them by lowering a bucket. The 
ropes to which the buckets are attached have, 





by their perpetual friction, worn grooves in 
the marble coping of the masonry. In the 
East we heve seen these grooves so deeply 
indented in the heads of wells that it might 
almost be fancied the patriarch Abraham 
had there brought up water for the use of 
his tents and flocks. Several of the Pozzi 
of Venice are very old, dating from the 
origin of the city, thirteen hundred years 
ago. The shafts of these old wells are ex- 
ceedingly deep ; the fresh water being brought 
from far beneath the salt waters of the 
Adriatic Sea. In one or two cases the water 
is rather brackish. The site of these Ve- 
uetian wells is almost invariably in the 
midst of some piazza or open square; and 
each of the many islets, which, connected 
for the most part by bridges, constitute the 
platform of this magnificent old city, has 
its piazza or piazze—its square or squares, 
some spacious, some narrow enough. At 
early morning and at eventide, but more in 
the evening, the piazze, and the pozzi in 
them, are eromged, Truth was said to re- 
side at the bottom of the well; but the truth 
of nature is there to be found on the stone 
steps, and round the stonework which 
stands at the top of the well. The well- 
head is a fine place to study the character, 
idiom, and manners of the Venetian 

—the populus Venetus, or Plebs Veneta, 
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tinet from the ruined and utterly debased 
aristocracy and the conventional gentilities 
of the place. There gossip meets gossip, 
. and neighbour neighbour, and each dis- 
eusses in his own way the occurrences of 
the season, or tries his hand at some witti- 
cism or joke; and for the liveliest jokers in 
the world a man may well be commended 
to the Venetian populace. The wit, the 
liveliness, the brio, which have deserted the 
once wit-famed nobles and gentry of Venice 
(albeit there be many exceptions), seem all 
to have taken refuge among the happier 
plebeians. Love, good honest love, is made 
at well-head. The swain draws the water 
for the mph ; and the nymph cannot but 
loiter to thank him for taking the toil off her 
hands. In the hot summer evenings the 
well in the midst of the square is about the 
coolest place whereat to congregate. When 
the Venetian gondoliers, in the past times 
—which were good times for that—sang 
stanzas and cantos of Tasso, they are said to 
have sung as frequently at the Pozzi as in 
their gondole. 

In still older times, when Venice was at 
war with Genoa, and with nearer neigh- 
bours, when invasions were threatened, or 
when intestine discords and plots shook the 
republic, there was always a cry that the 
wells were about to be poisoned, or that 
they had actually been poisoned by the ex- 
ternal or internal foe. Mr. Thornton Hunt 
—the son of a father who has in him more 
of the Italian feeling than any living Eng- 
lish writer—has not forgotten this popular 
and state alarm, in composing his lively 
and interesting Venetian romance.* The 
wells never were poisoned, but, at every 
great popular alarm, the cry has been raised 
in Venice almost to our own day. 

The principal pozzi or wells are—one in 
the great square, called Campo di San Ste- 
fano; one in the Piazza, or Campo di San 
Paolo; one in the Campo de’ Gesuiti, near 
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the church which once belonged to the 
Jesuits; and one in the Campo of San 
Moise. There is another, which is notice- 
able from its rudeness and antiquity; it 
stands near the church of San Fantin, and 
is simple, rough, and blockish, like the 
common well-heads in the East, which 
seem to have served as models to the old 
Venetians. The Pozzo di San Fantin is one 
of the very oldest things in the city. The 
finest of the Pozzi is that of the Campo di 
San Paolo, In the evening that square is 
always thronged with people, going to 
fetch water, or returning home with it, or 
lingering to gossip at the well-head, or rest- 
ing themselves on the cool stone steps. This 
Pozzo, or the one which is in Campo di San 
Stefano, appears to have been in the eye of 
the French artist who painted the picture 
from which our etching is taken. This artist 
was the now well-known Monsieur Robert, 
whose mind was filled with Venetian sub- 
jects, and who died, unhappily, too young 
for Art and his country. Most of our 
readers will remember his beautiful com- 
position of the Venetian fishermen about to 
take their departure for the deep sea. In 
everything he did, there is a deep Italian 
feeling, accompanied with much grace, cha- 
racter, and truthfulness. The old man in 
the etching, that looks so Oriental in his 
attire, is a Dalmatian or Sclavonian, from 
the opposite side of the Adriatic Sea. Venice 
has at all times abounded with these people, 
and they have still a quarter of their own in 
the city. When she was an independent and 
most warlike republic, she kept under arms 
numerous corps of Dalmati and Schiavoni; 
nor had Venice ever better and braver 
troops. Now they are traffickers, boatmen, 
fishermen, water-carriers, street-cleaners— 


| anything for a living. They are a fine race 


| of men, picturesque in their appearance, 


and somewhat turbulent in their disposi- 
tion. 





ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


In the course of a recent excursion into 
Suffolk and Norfolk, a friend and 1 were 
led to the fine old town of Lynn, or Lynn 
Regis, on the Wash—a town abounding in 
telics and remembrances of the Middle 

The silver cup which the recreant 
King John gave to the Corporation, we saw 
not; but we saw many other objects far 





more interesting, and having more honour- 
able associations. 

As we were standing in the much mis- 
used but still glorious old chapel of St. 
Nicholas—standing among tombs, and upon 
flat gravestones—we chanced to cast our 
eye down upon the slab at our feet. There 
was a long inscription upon it; but the 


**The Foster Brother; a Tale of the War of Chiozza:’ edited by Leigh Hunt. 


London, 1845. 














ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


words which were in larger letters, and first 
caught our eye, were these— 


Here Lirs 
~ = ~ * 
Rosinson Crusoe. 


We started, and looked at each other; for 
neither I nor my companion could ever 
think of De Foe’s immortal creation but as 
x life-reality, or forget one incident in the 
history of the friend of our boyhood—the 
friend of boyhood in every country of 
Europe, and every remoter land colonized 
by Europeans. A lady of the place, who 
was conducting a visitor over the chapel, 
saw our surprise, and very good-naturedly 
told us that there were many Crusoes buried 
there, and that that family name was still 
far from being uncommon among the in- 
habitants of Lynn and the neighbourhood. 

Upon looking more closely to the inscrip- 
tion at our feet, we discovered in the space 
between the Hic jacet and the name of Ro- 
binson Crusoe, the words Elizabeth, wife 
of ; and upon examining the adjacent slabs, 
we found the name of Crusoe on nearly 
every one of them ; in fact, the western end 
of that fine Gothic chapel was almost en- 
tirely paved with the flat, dark-grey grave- 
stones of the Crusoes of Lynn. Those 
slabs would not have been there, nor would 
the epitaphs have been so circumstantial, if 
these Crusoes had not been people well to 
do in the world at the'time they were upon 
it. That time, according to the earliest and 
latest date we noticed on the vestones, 
extended from the latter part of the seven- 
teenth to about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

In a subsequent excursion to the same 
side of our island we were fully satisfied of 
the correctness of the kind lady's informa- 
tion, that the name of Crusoe was not un- 
common among the living generation. We 
saw it and heard of itin the town of Lynn, 
beyond the Wash, in the Lincolnshire fens, 
and far along the north-eastern coast, in the 
direction of the Humber, and city of Hull. 
Everybody knows the particular prevalence 
or frequency of certain family names in 
particular counties or districts. There are 

rts of England where a traveller who had 
been asleep or blindfolded upon his journey, 
and kept ignorant of its direction, might 
tell with tolerable certainty whereabout he 
was, by merely reading the names of the 
inhabitants on door-plates, sigus, and shop- 
fronts. 

No doubt Daniel Defoe, who dwelt much 
in Essex, and who, during his various traf- 
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fics and travels, made himself familiar with 
our eastern and north-eastern coasts, saw, 
often, the curious and euphonous name of 
Crusoe, and was struck by its local cha- 
racter, or by the circumstance that the name 
was peculiar to that coast. He remembered 
the local name when he sat down to write 
his imperishable book, and he made use of 


| it in a manner which contributed to that 


wonderful air and aspect’ of downright 
reality, individuality, and truthfulness, 
which prevails in every part of the work. 
No one can need being told how the tale of 
the adventurous mariner opens. The father 
of young Robinson is a reputable merchant 
living in York; but the grandfather had 
been a foreigner, a trader from Bremen, 
who had settled at Hull, and had there 
greatly improved the condition of the family. 

he name had been originally Kreutznaer, 
but, according to the usual practice of the 
English, it had been alte: and softened, 
and had finally become Crusoe. 

The vrai-semblance is perfect. From 
geographical position, and other favouring 
circumstances, the towns and ports on our 
eastern coast, from Hull to Lynn, and from 
Lynn to Ipswich, obtained, at an early 
period, the chief trade with the opposite 
coasts of the German Ocean, with the Baltic, 
with Holland, and Belgium. Commerce 
brought over settlers from those foreign 
parts; and wars, revolutions, and religious 
persecutions, increased the number of im- 
migrants. These people brought with them 
much more than their odd-sounding family 
names; they brought their arts and. in- 
dustry, their manufactures, their styles of 
building, their domestic economy, their 
manners and customs; and well nigh the 
whole of our eastern and north-eastern 
coast still retains, in an especial manner, 
signs of things and of usages that were, 
originally, of exotic growth —indications of 
an old imported civilization. In the older 
parts of the town of Lynn, one might fancy 
oneself in some Dutch or German burgh, and 
feel a surprise at hearing the mariners and 
in-dwellers speaking plain Norfolk English. 

The gravestones of the Crusoes of Lynn 
Regis—long may their ashes lie undistarbed 
beneath them, and long the groined roof of 
St. Nicholas chapel cover and protectithose 
dark-grey slabs !—have led me to the stain- 
ing of more white paper than I intended; 
but Daniel Defoe and the immortal Robin- 
son will plead my excuse. Hardly any- 
thing which relates to the most popular book 
in the world will be considered as alto- 
gether uninteresting. 
C. MF. 
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PROPERTY IN LAND. 


[Tene is a notion which some persons, partly from ignorance and partly for mischief, 
are assiduously cultivating amongst the operative classes of large towns, that all the 
evils of life are to be removed by a working-man getting hold of two or three acres 
of land. These acres are to furnish him abundanée, ease, comforts, even luxuries. 
The fallacy has been admirably exposed in an excellent new paper, ‘ The Sheffield 
Times.” Inthat town there is a Co-operative Land Society that proposes to work 
a social millennium by buying land and apportioning it by lottery. The following 
remarks, which we copy from ‘ The Sheffield Times,’ have a general application, and 
may be advantageously read by all.) 

The object of the Co-operative Land Society is to settle working-men on land, and 
thus to remove the surplus labour out of the market. It is asserted that wages have 
been constantly on the decline for the last ten or fifteen years, and that the scheme 
of the Land Society will be effectual towards removing the evils which arise from 
competition among labourers, the result of which competition is the lowering of 
wages. 

There are several questions involved im the proposed system of small farms. At 
present we will consider it in the point of view most favourable to the system. We 
will suppose that a mechanic, or any other labourer, has saved enough to buy a small 
farm, and that he buys one of four or two acres, and pays for it. If he isa good 
agriculturist he will know how to cultivate it, but if the agricultural practice of the 
country is in a low condition, as on the whole it certainly is, what probability is there 
that the mechanic will be a good cultivator? The art of cultivating the ground well 
requires knowledge and practice, and the habit of manual labour applied to the soil. 
It is said that a mechanic or tradesman may be as good a cultivator as amy body else, 
for what matter does it make whether a plant is inserted in the earth by means of a 
hole made by the bodkin of a tailor, or by the implement of an agriculturist? The 
bodkin of a tailor is but a sorry instrument for making a hole in the ground ; and if a 
tailor is going to turn farmer or gardener, he must use stronger and heavier tools than 
his bodkin. It is a strange kind of fallacy te suppose that a man whose hand is 
accustomed to use one instrument can for that reason handle another. Let the man 
who has been accustomed to use an instrument, especially those of the finer kind, 
such as are used in many of our ingenious mechanical arts, take a spade in his hand 
and dig for an hour; he will find the new posture of the bedy, and the degree and 
kind of labour, much more wearisome than that to which he has been accustomed. If 
he is a strong healthy man, and young in years, he may get accustomed to this new 
kind of work; if he is feeble, or of a delicate organization, and approaching the 
middle period of life, he will find that his new labour will be insupportable. But 
making a hole in the ground is not all. We may answer one question by asking 
another: What matters it whether a stitch is inserted in a piece of cloth by a hole 
made by a tailor or a diteher? Why, if the stitch is properly inserted, it makes no 
matter who inserted it. But the hedger or ditcher would make a horribly bad coat. 
He would be no judge of the quality of the cloth, if he had to buy it; he would get 
the wrong trimmings, and buy more than was necessary ; he would spoil the cloth in 
the eutting; he would sew it together badly, and would turn out a piece of work 
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that a beggar would not put on his back. Each man should follow the trade that he 
is brought up to, unless he is quite sure that he can turn his hand to something else 
to more advantage. The error is im assuming that any man can become a farmer or 
a gardener when he chooses. There are some men who can do anything. There 
may be instances of mechanics becoming excellent farmers and gardeners; but let 
every man well consider his own powers before he tries them on a new and strange 
thing. Farming and horticulture require both a peculiar habit of working, and their 
own peculiar knowledge, not only as to raising produce, but as to buying and selling ; 
and this is a kind of knowledge which, like all other knowledge, is only gotby hard 
experience. 

A mechanic may manage a small plot of ground. He may amuse himself with 
occasionally working in it; and it is a wholesome and pleasant occupation. He may 
grow flowers; he may raise a few vegetables; he may get health, pleasure, and 
perhaps even profit from his little plot. Whenever circumstances allow a mechanic 
such a recreation, it is a good and pleasant mode of occasionally employing himself. 
But surely no working-man who can obtain employment and moderate wages would 
give up his occupation to farm two acres, which will require the whole of his time 
and labour, and even more labour than he can give if he works more hours than he 
did before. It is true there are seasons when his land will not require labour; but 
he must consider what he will do during such seasons. Part of the year he will 
have more to do than he can do, and part of the year he will be idle. The large 
farmer is not under this disadvantage to so great a degree. The extent of his 
farm, and the greater amount and variety of his produce, require a certain amount of 
labour all through the year; but everybody knows that one disadvantage of agricul- 
tural labour is, that during part of the year work is slack. 

It is assumed by those who write on the small farm system, that the land, taken 
acre for acre, is or may be made more productive than large farmsare. This is true. 
Many farmers in England have more land than they can or do cultivate well. They 
do not cultivate enough ; in other words, they do not expend labour enough on the 
land ; and the cause of this is ignorance to some extent, and the nature of their leases 
combined with the protective system of the corn laws; but the main cause is the 
want of sufficient capital. They have not the means of employing as much labour 
as they ought to have. If they had, they would increase their produce, though it 
might not be in the same degree that any man does who labours on his two acres. 
But if the man who cultivates two acres gets more from them than a large farmer does 
from two of his acres, it can only be by bestowing more labour upon them. Whether 
the additional labour consists in applying more manure or turning up the soil better, 
or keeping it more clear of weeds, or of all these things combined, it is still labour 
that he bestows. He cannot make his manure except by labour ; and he cannot buy 
it without giving the produce of his labour for it. 

It is sometimes also assumed that a man’s labour is worth more to himself than it 
is to another person. This isa gross blunder, which any who will take the trouble 
of thinking may see through. A man who cultivates his own two acres with his own 
hands, can do no more than if he is working for ancther, if he works honestly for 
his employer. What difference does it make as to the value of his labour, whether 
he puts his spade in the ground and turns the earth over in his own land or in his 
neighbour’s? What is the value of a man’s labour? If he labours for hire, the 
value of his labour is what he can get for it; and this depends upon the demand for 
that kind of labour, and the number of those who have it to offer ; with this additional 
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condition, that he who is a good workman, and has a good character for sobriety and 

honesty, will always be preferred. What is the value of a man’s labour, if he works 
_ for himself? The value is in the thing which he produces ; and that thing, whether 
it isa pair of shoes or a sack of potatoes, will not cost less time and bodily exertion 
because he produces it for himself. He who by his own labour produces something 
for his own use, does not get it with less Jabour because he produces it for himself. 
There is a market-price for all things ; and it is a possible case, and most frequently 
it is the common case, that a man can buy a thing for less money than the thing costs 
him if he produces it himself; for when he produces it himself, he must spend as 
much time and bodily exertion on the production, as any other man does who is pro- 
ducing the same thing; and we cannot suppose that he will value his time and labour 
lower than another man’s time and labour. 

He who cultivates two acres must have the proper amount of capital to begin with ; 
and if he intends to make his two acres more productive than two acres of the larger 
farmer, he will require more capital for his two acres than the large farmer requires 
for any two acres of his larger farm. Farming and horticulture are also subject to 
great losses from bad seasons, death of cattle, and various other causes ; and whether 
aman farms two acres or two hundred, he ought to have spare capital enough to 
bear a whole year’s loss; for in some years he will make little profit. We believe 
that abundant years and low prices are best for a farmer ; high prices are generally 
the result of deficient crops, and the higher prices do not make up for the less quan- 
tity that he can bring to market. Besides, in bad years, the deficient crops are not 
equally deficient over all the country. Some crops fail nearly altogether or in certain 
parts; other crops are good, or they are good in certain parts. It may happen, 
therefore, that some farmers may, in a given year, make no profit, and others may 
make large profits. But all of them have their turn ; in one year one crop fails—hay, 
for instance ; in another year, potatoes, and so on. 

Now as to the profits of him who cultivates on a small scale. He must either buy 
his land or pay rent for it; he must also have implements, cattle, seed, buildings, 
and every thing that a large farmer requires. And in all these things he will be 
under a disadvantage, compared with the larger farmer who farms well. No man 
ean say how large a farm can be managed profitably, no more than he can say how 
large a manufactory can be managed profitably. But every man knows, or ought to 
know, that a farm of one hundred acres does not require fifty times the implements, 
fifty times the space in farm buildings, fifty times the fencing and ditching that a 
farm of two acres does. Everybody also knows, or ought to know, that if_a man 
buys two acres, he will pay more for them than for any two acres of equal quality 
among a hundred that he may buy altogether ; and if he pays rent for two acres, he 
will pay a higher rent than a man who farms two hundred acres pays for any two 
acres of equal quality. If the buying of two-acre farms, or the taking of two-acre 
farms on rent, became common, there would be exactly the same kind of compe- 
tition that there is in the labour-market. The landowner who would split up his 
Jands into lots of two acres for the purpose of selling it, would get an exorbitant 
price ; and if he divided it into lots to let, he would get a very high rent. The rents 
in Ireland, owing to the competition for small plots of land, exceed anything that is 
got in England. 

If the system of small farms should become common, it is certain that competition 
for land would raise the price very high. Mr. Banfield says, in his ‘ Industry of the 
Rhine’ (Knight’s Weekly Volume), ‘‘ The pride of the German peasant is to be a 
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small landowner. The sacrifices made to gratify this longing are incredible, as is the 
tenacity with which he clings to his land in all changes of fortune. The price paid 
for lots of land in the valley of the Wiipper and the adjoining districts would frighten 
an English farmer. From 117/. to 1502. per acre is no unusual price for arable and 
meadow land. What interest he can get for his investment seems never to cross the 
peasant’s mind. The rent of small patches adjoining their houses is not propor- 
tionally high, although dear enough; 2/. 10s. or 3. per annum is constantly paid in 
situations »emote from the influence of towns.” 

The farmer of two acres must consider that part of his returns represents the 
interest of the money with which he has purchased the land ; or if he pays rent, he 
must deduct the rent from his returns. He must also make a proper deduction for 
repairs, interest of money invested in implements, wear and tear of implements, and 
soon. If he is a good farmer, he will keep a strict account of all his expenditure, 
and of all his produce. He cannot estimate the value of any produce that he may 
consume at a higher price than he could buy it in the market ; and the produce which 
he sells, will bring him the market-price and no more. Out of the moncy thus re- 
ceived he must buy his clothing, and every thing in fact which he does not produce. 
We have said that he must keep a strict account of his expenditure. He must there- 
fore put down all the days that he has laboured, and there is no reason why he should 
estimate the money value of each day’s labour at either more or less than the rate of 
agricultural wages in the same district. If he has made his two acres more productive 
than two acres of the larger farmer, he will find that he has bestewed more labour 
upon them ; that if he has got more produce, it has cost him more. After taking an 
account of all his expenditure, including his own labour, and an account of all his 
proceeds, that which remains over is profit, which profit will be less than the profit 
of the farmer of 200 acres on the hundredth part of 200 acres, or on two acres, be- 
cause the small farmer cultivates, as already explained, at a disadvantage. Yet the 
small cultivator can get no more for his produce than the large cultivator: it will 
cost him more in proportion to carry it to market ; and he must sell, and cannot keep 
his produce, as the large farmer can who has sufficient capital. 

It is certain that profits, properly so called, are less on very small farms, even 
when well managed, than on moderate-sized farms which are tolerably well ma- 
naged. Where, then, is the advantage to the small cultivator who has to enter into 
competition with the large cultivator? The advantage, it is said, is in his own 
labour, which is more productive to him than if he gave it for hire to another, How 
is it more productive ? To produce more stuff per acre, he must work more days or 
more hours in a day, and that is no advantage. The land will not produce better 
because it is his own ; a bushel of potatoes which he produces will require the same 
Jabour that has been bestowed on any other bushel of potatoes raised on like soil and 
in like manner. If he will compare the amount of labour in his own mechanical 
occupation which produces the sum of money which will buy a bushel of potatoes, 
with the cost of a bushel of potatoes of his own producing, when he has turned 
farmer, he will see which occupation is the more profitable. If he finds that he has 
gained by turning farmer, we shall be glad ; but as a general rule, we believe he 
will be a loser.. 

Farmers are not noted for keeping good accounts. A mechanic can easily keep a 
reckoning of his earnings and his expenditure. If he intends to turn farmer, he must 
keep a most exact reckoning, and every day's labour must be recorded. If he does 
this, he will find that, if he is successful, his labour will have been increased. It is 
a fallacy to talk of removing competition and taking the surplus labour -out of the 
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market by ery system of arrangement. Labour is the foundation of all that has 
value. The small farmer labours with his hands, and his produce, which is his labour, 
comes into competition in the market with the produce of the large farmer, who can 
“get the manual labour as cheap as the small farmer can give it to his farm; and it 
also comes into competition with the produce raised by other small farmers. 

A hope is held out to the small landholder that he and his heirs for ever shall keep 
the land. One might smile at this promise, but it is too serious a delusion to smile 
at. ‘The German keeps his bit of land at incredible sacrifices. The large landholder 
in England often keeps his land with difficulty—sometimes he must sell or the mort- 
gagee will take it. It should be known that in England a very large partof the 
land is pledged or mortgaged as it is termed, in order to supply the necessities of the 
owner, Small estates are constantly sold for the purpose of dividing the money 
among children on the death of a parent; or if one son takes the estate, he takes it 
subject to money-charges to be paid to his brothers and sisters, which often encumber 
him. The entail system leaves a man only a limited interest in his estate: he is 
hampered and fettered and often kept very poor by various charges to which his life 
interest is subjected. The great landowners do not keep their property together 
without making great sacrifiees. Land, from its nature, is a cumbrous kind of pro- 
perty. All men like to have it, and all who have it must make some sacrifices to 
keep it. We leave our readers to suggest to themselves what is to-be done with two 
acres when the.owner dies and leaves a family behind him; and we ask those who 
are going to become farmers of two acres, and enter into competition with the large 
farmer, whether such competition is likely to be more profitable to them than if a 
mechanic or operative should enter into competition with a large manufacturer. 
There are many mechanical trades in which a clever workman with a little money 
could more safely enter into competition with his former master, than he could with 
the large farmer, even if he had the skill of the farmer. The result is this: that if 
land is bought in the lump for the purpose of division into allotments, it will be 
bought subject to competition with those who make large purchases of land. If it is 
bought in small lots, there will be active competition for it among the class of small 
purchasers ; and if land is let in small allotments, competition will raise the rents. 
This will happen if the system of small farms becomes general. Further, the small 
farmer can only purchase that which he does not produce, by selling his surplus 
produce ; and if his surplus produce is of that kind which is raised by the large 
farmer, he will have to sell it at the market-price, though it will have certainly cost 
him more than the large farmer. In disposing of any produce, he must enter into 
competition either with the large farmer, or the small farmer like himself, or with 
both. Competition means that he must take the market-price for his produce, what- 
ever it has cost him ; produce is produced by labour, and by nothing else; and he 
therefore enters the market with his labour embodied in a commodity, and by thus 
offering his labour for sale, he adds to the supply, and brings down the price. Every 
step in his operations is a competition in the labour-market ; and of all competitions 
the small farm system would in this country be the most disadvantageous to him who 
followed it. 


Cultivation on a small scale does suit some countries, some situations, and some - 


nations ; but it cannot exist where it must enter into competition with the skilful ap- 
plication of large capital. Mr. Banfield’s work on the “ Rhine,” already referred 
to, contains some instructive remarks on the small villages and small landholders on 
the Rhine. 
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THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN EGYPT. 


Tr is nearly two years ago that a book under the title of ‘ The Englishwoman in 
Egypt’ was published in the series of the ‘ Weekly Volume.’ The authoress of that 
work was Mrs. Poole, the sister of Mr. Lane, the celebrated author of ‘ The Modern 
Egyptians.’ This lady has continued to reside with her brother at Caire, and has had 
more favourable opportunities of witnessing the domestic habits of the East than per- 
haps any European ever before possessed. Mrs. Poole has prepared a third volume 
of her work for publication. Its descriptions of the interior of the Hareems of per- 
sons of the highest rank are of great interest. We have the gratification of being 
permitted to anticipate the publication of the new Volume, by presenting our readers 
with some of the most amusing of Mrs. Poole’s chapters. We commence with three 
consecutive letters (for the book is in the epistolary form), written in 1845 :— 


January, 1845. 


Arrer a residence of nearly three years in an Eastern country, in the habit of 
frequent and familiar intercourse with the ladies of the higher and middle classes of 
its population, you will probably think me able to convey some general ideas of their 
moral and social state. ‘To do this, I find to be a task of extreme difficulty ; though 
my opportunities of observation have been such as I believe few Englishwomen haye 
enjoyed. In examining the effects of the peculiar position in which females are here 
placed, I have endeavoured to divest myself of prejudice ; but altogether to lose sight 
of our English standards of propriety has been impossible ; and as every state of 
society in the world has its defects, to avoid comparisons would be unnatural. 

One thing that puzzles me among many others is this: that the main principle of 
the constitution of society prevailing now among all the Muslim nations, and even 
among the Eastern Christians, seems almost to receive a sanction from the practice of 
most of those persons whom from our childhood we have learned to regard with the 
greatest reverence. 

In the mention of the veil, we trace the Hareem system to the time of Abraham; 
but to what period its origin is to be referred is, I believe, doubtful. In Abraham's 
time it seems to have been similar to the system which has hitherto prevailed among 
the Arabs of the Desert, and to have been much less strict than that which commonly 
obtains among the Arabs and other Muslims established in fixed abodes, in cities, 
houses, and villages. Rebekah covered not her face in the presence of Abraham’s 
servant, the ‘eldest servant of his house ;” but when she came before the man who 
was to be her husband, ‘she took a veil, and covered herself.” In like manner, the 
women of the Bedawees in general are often careless of veiling the face before ser- 
vants and persons with whom they are familiar; and many of them have no scruple 
in appearing unveiled before strangers. When Abraham, or rather Abram, before 
the case above mentioned, went into Egypt with his wife, ‘‘ the Egyptians beheld 
the woman, that she was very fair: the princes also of Pharaoh saw her, and com- 
mended her before Pharaoh, and the woman was taken into Pharaoh’s house.” After 
this, Abimelech also saw her, and took her. 

It seems probable that the Hareem system at this period prevailed only, and in a 
lax manner, among the Semitic nations. We find no indications of it in the sculp- 
tures or paintings representing scenes of domestic life upon the ancient Egyptian 
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monuments ; some of which are anterior to the age of Abraham ; on the contrary, in 
these representations of private life, we see evidences of a state of society as free, with 
respect to the intercourse of the sexes, as that which prevails in’ modern Europe. 

’ Were the ancient Egyptians a more moral people, with this freedom of the women, 

than the contemporary nations among whom the females were more or less secluded ? 
I am told that the reverse appears to have been the case: that proofs of the most 
shocking licentiousness, or, at least, of an utter want of feeling in each sex with respect 
to the other, are conspicuous upon the walls of the temples and tombs throughout the 
valley of the Nile. But I would not refer the licentiousness, or want of delicacy, of 
the ancient Egyptians to the freedom allowed to their women ; as I am fully satisfied 
that virtuous women are far more common in Christian Europe than in the Eastern 
Hareems. Indeed, where there is in a woman a tendency to indelicacy in words or 
actions, it is certainly checked by social intercourse with men ; and it is as certainiy 
promoted by seclusion from them. Eastern women, essentially virtuous, are so accus- 
tomed among themselves to language which to us is grossly indelicate, that they often 
use it with the utmost simplicity, even in the presence of men. ‘This, in my opinion, 
is one of the worst effects of the system of the Hareem. 

Do not imagine that this is the beginning of an attempt to generalize, and to unravel 
the perplexing difficulties presented by this strange system. It is true that I have 
sometimes felt inclined to try my hand at a general picture of Eastern domestic life. 
The persons who would figure in it would, of course, be almost all females. But I 
must resist the temptation ; for I am sure that I should not sneceed in the undertaking. 
You will perhaps say that this is a modest avowal. By no means is this the ease, in 
my opinion: for I do not believe that any one who would impose upon himself such 
a task could satisfy himself or others. I shall therefore content myself with offering 
to you detached sketches ; and you may amuse yourself by trying if you can put them 
together so as to make a consistent whole. You will, I fancy, find them to resemble 
a dissected map, which some naughty child has plaved with, in such a careless manner 
as to lose many of the pieces ; so that some of the pieces will fit together very well ; 
others will fit only on one side ; and others will not fit at all, or can only be made to 
suit imperfectly by turning them upside-down. ‘To make it the more amusing to 
you, I shall present to you the pieces in some degree of disorder. 

One important circumstance must be ever borne in mind in taking into consideration 
the state of Eastern society with reference to marriage ; I mean the great similarity 
which exists in the minds of the people, both males and females. In Europe, pre- 
ference depends on many causes—a woman prefers her husband for the peculiar tone 
of his mind, his religious opinions, and his moral code; and even his political views 
often form the groundwork of harmony or dissension ; while his love for learning and 
scientific pursuits, or his talent for the fine arts, or his genius developing itself in any 
way, render him attractive to her, or the contrary. All these reasons for preference, 
or (in the absence of them) motives for dislike, exist in Europe, but have no place in 
the East. It is true there are a few educated Eastern men among those who have 
studied in Europe ; but they have no idea of communicating their information to their 
families, nor do they, with very few exceptions, desire the education of their ladies: 
therefore the notions tiicy have acquired abroad are perhaps never discussed. It is 
my idea, that if an Eastern hushand be found by his bride young, good-looking, and 
good-natured, she is perfectly satisfied, for she knows that her parents or protectors 
could not offer her a companion whose religious opinions and geveral views did not 
entirely coincide with her own. ) 
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It is pleasant to feel sure that there are instances, and that those instances are not 
uncommon, where an Eastern wife, when suitably married, gives her affection to her 
husband with a devotion which can hardly be surpassed, and receives from him every 
proof of tender and honourable love. I could give several examples of families thus 
happily circumstanced among our acquaintance, but they would too much resemble 
each other. 

Among the females with whom I am acquainted, natives of this city, is one who 
has been for more than thirty years the wife of one husband, her first and only one; 
and whose home offers me much to approve and admire. Her husband seems to be 
possessed of much generosity, and of many other good qualities. His house, though 
he is a person of small income, is a kind of refuge for the destitute; not only for 
swarms of poor relations, but also for destitute dogs an cats; which he feeds, not 
with the relics or refuse of his table, but with piles of bread bought expressly for 
them. One of the most amiable of the traits in his wife’s character is her devotion to 
his relations. While his mother lived, she was regarded and treated by her as her 
own parent ; and according to the usual custom of the East (a custom which I cannot 
too much applaud, and which is sufficient to make me overlook many faults in Eastern 
females) was always respected by her as the mistress of the house. 

As another instance, I may mention a Turkish lady of rank, who married many 
years ago one of her own countrymen, holding a distinguished position. He had 
about ten white slaves, who became the immediate attendants of his wife, and nume- 
rous black slaves, as inferior servants. The chief lady, an only wife, became the 
mother of several children, therefore she retained her priority, both in his hareem and 
in her husband's affection. Several of the white slaves became the concubines of 
their master ; but he took no second w/e; and I do not understand that the peace of 
his lady was ever disturbed by jealous misgivings. Indeed, as an eastern wife, she 
had no right to admit such feelings, being especially favoured. When, as in this 
case, an amialkle woman responds to the affection of a worthy husband, their hareem 
is, in her estimation, a paradise, for she has no wish beyond the society of her own 
family, her husband, and her children, and no desire for amusement beyond occasional 
fairy-like fétes, of which her own home is the scene. Do not mistake me when I 
style a man a worthy husband who possesses concubines; I mean worthy by com- 
parison : and when I find some whose manners and general bearing show them to be, 
in a moral sense, superior to their fellows, I am induced to pity those failings which 
arise from education, and to lament those sins against which they have no law. Until 
enlightened by the truths of the Gospel, no important reformation can be effected in 
the hareem system, nor in the general morals of the East ; and I am inclined to think 
that centuries may elapse before any matcrial change can be produced : so strong are 
the people's prejudices, and so firmly rooted are their habits of seclusion, 

You may probably ask me how I can know the happiness of these and other fami- 
lies. I should therefore tell you that, in this country, people do not conceal their 
domestic unhappiness, but invariably weary their friends and acquaintance with their 
complaints on this subject, whenever they have any to make. 

This leads me to remark what is most extraordinary. When an eastern husband 
believes himself to be dishonoured by his wife, he publishes his misfortune and dis- 
grace to all his neighbours, and often to strangers, and the relations of each party do 
the same; even when such conduct may occasion a divorce, or the loss of the life of 
the aecused. ‘The wife, too, seems to endeavour to make the suspicion or charge to 
which she bas beeome obnoxious, as extensively known as she can, 
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A few days ago, in a house adjacent to ours, a woman was screaming from a 
window, “O my neighbours! O Muslims! hear what this wicked man, my husband, 
with whom I have lived for years, and to whom I have borne children, says of me !” 
’ Then, in none of the most delicate terms, she proceeded to explain the charge brought 
against her by him; while he contented himself by interrupting her with the inform- 
ation that the kddee should soon set her at liberty. 

In the middle and lower classes it is not unusual for a man to be betrothed toa 
little child ; and it often happens that the child, on seeing him, refuses to accept him 
as her husband. In such a case, the man is compelled by law either to divorce the 
girl, or to maintain her for a certain time, limited or extended, according to circum- 
stances. Sometimes such a state of things continues for several years; but the period 
depends much upon the disposition of the suitor, or the humour of the girl. It isa 
sort of probation, during which the proposed husband is permitted to visit her in the 
presence of her parents, or guardian. Her pleasure is entirely consulted ; and some- 
times, being won by jewels, or sweetmeats, according to her lover’s resources, she 
will profess a growing affection for him. 

How strange would you think the lives of the Arab women, especially of the lower 
orders! The story of one, whose early history is much the same as that of many 
girls in her sphere of life, will serve as an illustration. She lost her parents when a 
child, and was consigned to the care of a half-sister, a sort of relation with which the 
_.East abounds. At the age of thirteen she was married to a man considerably her 

senior, with whom she lived two years, but she was so thoroughly discontented, that 
at the end of that period the man divorced her by her own desire. Thus at fifteen 
years of age she was seeking a second husband ; and being rather pretty, and grace- 
fully formed, she early attracted the notice of several men, but received most 
favourably the attentions of a remarkably plain boy, who had been brought up by the 
half-sister I have mentioned. He possessed a proud spirit, and an unconquerably 
bad temper ; and under all these disadvantageous circumstances the elder sister natu- 
rally objected to his proposal. When, however, the divorcée’s term of single life 
according to the Muslim law had expired, the elder girl was called from home for a 
few days ; the devoted lovers took advantage of her absence, and she found them one 
on her return. Although, as many have shown before, marriage is far from being 
here an indissoluble tie, yet it is a very serious step; and this miserable child had 
linked herself to wretchedness little understood in England. For a short time, things 
wore a decent aspect: the husband hired a coffee-shop, and took her home two 
piastres per day ; but by degrees he neglected her; giving her no means of support ; 
and at the end of two years, and just after the death of their only child, he deserted 
her. She was then about seventeen years of age, a year ago. 

A young man who had for some months regarded her with admiration, and to 
whom she had given many opportunities of seeing her unveiled, came boldly forward 
and proposed to her ; asserting that he could induce her husband (if he could find 
him) to divorce her, by paying him a sum of money. She did not receive his pro- 
posal with indifference ; but did not absolutely consent to the plan of bribing her 
husband. Her lover endeavoured to secure her affection by making her presents 
from time to time ; all of which she condescendingly received ; and matters went on 
thus for a month, at the end of which, most unexpectedly, the husband returned. 
Scarcely had he passed a night in his house, when some kind friend informed him 
that he was not the happiest of men ; and directed his attention to his wife’s admirer. 
Fickle as you must acknowledge her character, or rather her conduct, to have been, 
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there was a pulse in her heart which beat yet true to her husband ; and never, but 
under circumstances of heartless desertion, would she for a moment have entertained a 
preference for his good-looking rival. Now he had returned, and although I never 
heard that he gave any explanation of his conduct, he was with her, and that was 
enough : she loved him better than all the world beside. For some weeks he perse- 
cuted her most unmercifully, and in vain she protested that she preferred him before 
all others; he and his family reviled her almost incessantly, until, one day, she ven- 
tured to reply with some warmth to his invectives; he beat her so cruelly that she 
rushed from her house, and sought refuge with us. 

I thought then the ruffian had gone too far for forgiveness: not at all: on the 
following day she returned to him, only requiring from him a promise that he would 
not repeat his violence. This devotion on her part met with no response, and he 
continued a course of torturing ill-treatment until in the hurry of passion he exclaimed, 
“You are divorced.” It was the third time he had done so, and the law of triple 
divorce is one of the strictest in the Muslim code. The girl by law was free. Had 
it been the first or the second time, no one could have obliged her to return ; but now to 
become again his wife would be to renounce her religion, and to bring upon her head 
the deepest disgrace. That was a time of penitence for her cruel persecutor, and he 
severely regretted thai he had placed it in the power of his young wife to marry his 
hated rival. The latter naturally came forward, believing that all circumstances now 
at least favoured his hopes ; but her constancy triumphed. She saw her husband, 
and saw his sorrow, and renouncing every consideration but his happiness, she braved 
the torrent of abuse which poured forth upon her from every quarter; the anathemas 
of her sister, the reproaches of her acquaintance, and, as on her bridal day, gave her 
whole heart to her husband. He was softened: she had proved to him that he had 
no rival in her affections, and proved it by sacrifices even he could not gainsay ; and 
he has become a better husband, and it is hoped a better-:man. He takes her home, 
as at first, two piastres per day ; he attends to his business, and evinces something 
like kindness and consideration. 

How strange (to our English ideas) would have been her condition had she married 
her admirer! Her jealous persecutor would undoubtedly have haunted her footsteps, 
and perhaps have threatened her life ; for he sets a selfish value on the poor girl, 
which, in itself, has forged her fetters. And how much more strange is it to know 
that it is a common thing for a woman to marry a third—a fourth—I do not like to 
say how many husbands, while she might meet every day men to whom she had been 
attached by the same tie! There is one thing alone which can revise such a state of 
things—one holy influence—it is, and must be, Christianity. ' 


March, 1845. 


Some of my countrymen seem to be inclined to regard with approbation, in several 
respects, the laws and customs relating to marriage, and the separation of the sexes, 
2s prevailing in this and other Muslim countries. I think that my brother (who is 
not one of the persons above alluded to) has pointed out the chief advantages result- 
ing from this state of things. After remarking that ‘the respect in which trade is 
held by the Muslim greatly tends to enlarge the circle of his acquaintance with 
persons of different ranks,” he adds, ‘‘ freedom of intercourse with his fellow-men is 
further and very greatly promoted by the law of the separation of the sexes, as it 
enables him to associate with others, regardless of difference of wealth or station, with- 
out the risk of occasioning unequal matrimonial connections. The women, like the 
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men, enjoy extensive intercourse with persons of their own sex.”* Hence they 
enjoy a domestic quiet unknown to us, in general, in the west ; and much more might 
doubtless be said in the way of apology for these laws and customs: but all the good 
‘that can possibly result from them is greatly outweighed by evil. Besides that 
greatest of all the abominations sanctioned by Muslim law and usage, the custom of 
polygamy, and the facility of divoree, which is its necessary consequence, there are 
innumerable minor kindred evils to be deplored. One of the worst of these, in my 
opinion, is the early marriage of boys, 

It is a common thing to see a sweet intelligent youth, from whose manners and 
conversation the fairest promise may be deduced, growing up to the age of fourteen 
years, or perhaps fifteen, with his mind little tainted by example. When, however, 
he has attained those years, he is attacked by the Hareem of his father on the subject 
of marriage ; and his mother especially urges upon her child the necessity of an early 
contract: ‘The boy of course consents: there is something so manly in having his 
own Hareem, that he is far from being averse to the arrangement. Le is married, 
and at once degenerates into a selfish, sensual character. No art is left untried, no 
means of fascination are neglected, no attainable luxury is unemployed to secure to 
his Hareem his exclusive attention. In some instances, after a lapse of years, the 
victim sobers down into a worthy husband ; but more frequently he continues through 
life the slave of self-indulgence. The change in the powers of the mind immediately 
consequent upon this, can hardly be imagined. The sharp inteiligent boy is quickly 
transformed into a dull, heavy blockhead. It is very generally observed that the 
promise given by the youth of mental excellence is rarely fulfilled by the man. 
It is curious that, though the Arabs are surprisingly quick in learning, at least four- 
fifths of their literature consist of little more than compilations. ‘Talent generally 
lasts with them, but very seldom genius. 

Boys, however, are never united to those who are older than themselves (I know 
but one instance of a young man being the husband of an elderly woman) ; while 
poor little girls are often given in marriage to men old enough to be their grand- 
fathers. Most of these children accept their offered husbands from a feeling of duty 
towards the parents who have selected them. I need scarcely say how wretched in 
almost every case are the consequences of such unions. The case to which I have 
referred above (of an elderly woman married to a young man) was that of the sister of 
a grandee. She requested her brothe- to select for her a husband : he expressed some 
disgust at this proposal; but she beceme importunate, and he consented ; and in- 
formed her that that if she were determined on marrying, she should accept a certain 
person whom he named. She objected «o his selection, perhaps because the man he 
mentioned was very young ; but he replied that he was determined she should accept 
him, or no one. The proposed husband, on receiving the communication, could only 
say, that he was grateful for the honour intended him ; though this, you may be sure, 
was far from being true. Shortly they were married, and the young Bey, on being 
introduced to his wife, found an elderly lady, who received him with much kindness, 
but who assured him that she had merely married him as a matter of form; that she 
had done so by compulsion, and that, considering the disparity in their years, she had 
provided for him a young and handsome Abyssinian slave, whom she desired he would 
consider as his future wife. He believed her to be in earnest, and it is not surprising 
that he did so; for though it is very unusual for a wife to act in this manner, she 


* Modern Egyptians, part i., chap. 8. 
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appeared to apologize by noticing her own years, and his youth. He accepted the 
Abyssinian, and discovered sadly too late that the whole had been a scheme to try 
his allegiance. His wife Kas ever since requited him by taunts and revilings; and. let 
no one suppose that the hareem of Bey can, during his tormentor’s lifetime, be 
considered as his home. 

A very prevalent cause of misery in the hareems of the great is the custom, so com- 
mon among the grandees, of marrying their female relations and their emancipated 
female slaves to persons much beneath them in rank ; for the men who are honoured 
by having such wives bestowed upon them, seldom fail to find themselves victims of 
abominable tyranny ; as Sir John Malcolm, in his delightful ‘ Sketches of Persia,’ 
has very pleasantly shown to be the case in that country. 

Another cause is the want of unanimity among the children of a hareem in which 
there is a plurality of mothers. ‘The plan of allotting a distinct suite of apartments 
to each wife does not separate the children of different mothers. ‘They meet in the 
general saloons, in the gardens, and in the courts ; and the quarrels of children grow 
with them into the grave disputes of youth; while envy and jealousy with regard to 
their mother’s privileges and their own, often increase to deadly hatred. Being but 
half brothers and sisters, they have not parents in common to whom to refer their 
ditierences ; and they nurse them in their own breasts until they find some means of 
revenging their real or supposed wrongs. I know a great hareem where the children 
of the wives and slaves are of all ages; some of the sons are nearly forty years of 
age, some have grown to man’s estate, and some ure boys. The younger onesalone 
are perfectly at liberty in the hareem of their father. The elder ones have their own 
establishments, and seldom meet; but they are examples of envy and discord when 
circumstances throw them together ; and their feuds will, I doubt not, ere long give 
rise to very deplorable consequences. 

I have not hitherto touched on one most important point, the gravest of all objec- 
tions to the hareem system—that the dignity of a great hareem cannot be supported, 
nor indeed can such an establishment subsist, without slaves. In such a hareem there 
must be male guardians, and these the law requires to be eunuchs; there must also 
be female attendants; and experience has often shown that when these are free 
servants, the whole family is broken up, and some members of it perhaps lose their 
lives in consequence of intrigues conducted by such servants. There can be no doubt 
but that many of the thousands of little strangers, of every shade of complexion, who 
are annually brought into Egypt, forget their parents and their fatherland, and, ex- 
periencing much of indulgence and consideration, contract for their possessors nearly 
that affection which, under happier circumstances, would have been bestowed where 
heaven first directed it. That such may be the case was lately shewn to me bya 
remarkable instance :— 

A Turkish woman, residing at this time in Cairo, was left a widow some years 
since with one son. Her establishment consisted of several slaves and servants, and 
among the former was a boy who had been tenderly brought up by his mistress from 
a very early age, and had been emancipated. He had been carefully educated with 
her own son, who holds a place under the present government, and could speak and 
write several languages. Ascertaining that his mistress had become straitened in 
her circumstances since the death of her husband, and observing that her son relaxed 
in his duty towards her, and neglected also to perform those offices which his situation 
under government required, consequently that her means of comfort were reduced, 
and her spirit broken, bethought himself that, by his own exertions, these evils might 
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be mitigated. He accordingly applied for and obtained a situation as interpreter with 
a man of importance, who was enabled to present him toa place under government 
of considerable emolument after he had served him credNably during rather more 

"than two years. In the mean time, his mistress’s circumstances had become increas- 
ingly distressing ; her son had forsaken her, and her heart was well nigh broken, 
when, on a happy day, her slave rushed into her house, threw himself at her feet, 
and earnestly begged that she would honour him by sharing his good fortune. Never 
was consent more cheerfully given. The happy slave purchased a handsome house, 
into which his mistress immediately removed ; and in doing so he made but one 
condition, that the designation of mistress should be exchanged for that of mother. 
He has since married, but his adopted mother has lost nothing by this circumstance. 
She is, and she will be as long as she lives, the chief lady of his household. 

Such cases are not uncommon, but no argument deduced from instances of this kind 
can more than mitigate the horrors of a traffic which tears asunder the dearest, closest 
ties, and which gives a power over our fellow-creatures so often abused even to the 
death. Among all the many evils attending humanity in the present day, few exceed 
this making merchandise of our kind. It is true that England has raised her powerful 
voice and stretched forth her successful arm to preserve inviolate the home of the 
Western African ; but much, aye, very much, remains for her to do ere liberty will 
be held sacred, and the Eastern mother press her own child to her bosom, with the 
conviction that the tyranny of man cannot deprive her of that sweet and precious gift 
of God. 

Tt often occurs to me that the blessings which we enjoy in England are very 
insufficiently prized until we travel in other and distant lands. What I chiefly allude 
to among the blessings of England are those which affect the people rather than the 
country. As far as nature is concerned, I ought not to complain of Egypt; for, with 
the exception of the great heat of summer, the hot winds of spring, and the occa- 
sional visits of the plague in the latter season, the climate of this country is considered 
by almost all who know it to be one of the finest and most salubrious in the world, 
The regularity of its seasons is most remarkable, and it is seldom disturbed by any 
frightful natural phenomena, such as hurricanes and the like. We were, however, 
much alarmed early in the morning of the 21st of last month by a severe shock of an 
earthquake. It was perfectly dark, when we were all awoke by tremendous shaking, 
accompanied by a loud rumbling noise. Our house cracked fearfully, and seemed as 
though set upon wheels, and rapidly shaken to and fro. Some persons thought that 
the shock lasted three minutes: we thought that it lasted less than one minute; of 
eourse I mean from the time that it awoke us; but I can never forget the feeling of 
awe which possessed me then and after the shock. The motion leaving us no room 
for speculation, we al] lay awake, longing for the morning, and fearing that we should 
hear of many evil results, while we considered the miserable state of the houses in 
general in Cairo. ‘The morning, however, came, and brought with it no bad news. 
Providentially, no person was injured further than by experiencing extreme alarm. 
A man and his wife living in a neighbouring street jumped froim a first-floor window 
into the street, believing that, if they remained in the housc, they should be buried in 
the ruins ; and there, wrapped in one blanket, they remained until it became light. 
Whole families assembled in the courts of their houses; and an acquaintance of ours, 

an Englishman, so completely lost his presence of mind, that he could not for a long 
time'remember whether he was. in Egypt or not. No wonder: had I been, as he 
was, with only servants. in the house, I might have been as much bewildered ; but as 
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sueh occurrences promote sociability, I end my boys made ourselves as comfortable 
as we could by joining company under one mosquito-net, ‘feeling unspeakably the 
benefit of companionship. There is not on record any account of disastrous conse- 
quences from earthquakes in Egypt ; and although this is not a proof that such will 
never be the case, it is an argument in favour of feeling something like security. 
The prophecy of our blessed Lord, that ‘ there shall be earthquakes in divers 
places,” was instantly in my mind when awoke by that awful shock; nor did I dare 
to hope that the cause for alarm would so soon and so mercifully subside. 

You can hardly imagine what various scenes present themselves to one looking 
from the windows of a house in one of the great thoroughfare-streets, such as. that in 
which we are now living, in this most strange eity of Cairo; which, by the way, 
should no longer be called “‘ Grand Cairo;” for it is now a city of miserable ruins, 
interspersed with mosques, once magnificent, but now, in general, falling or fallen 
to decay ; and with comparatively few modern houses, of which the paltry nature of 
the architecture contrasts very singularly with that of the picturesque, but tottering, 
older dwellings among which they rise. Bridal, and funeral processions, very often 
disturb our tranquillity : the former on Mondays and Thursdays, the most propitious 
days for such ceremonies ; the latter, almost every day. 

I have read accounts of refractory Muslim saints, who have, after death, resisted 
being carried to any place of burial excepting one on which, it is supposed by many, 
they had fixed their choice. A few days since I saw a procession attending the bier 
of one of that ‘most singular fraternity. Instead of the usual wailing, men were 
shouting, and women screaming for joy and uttering the Zaghareet; while the beat- 
ing of drums rendered the confusion of sounds complete. Scarcely had the hundreds 
following the bier passed our house, when the tide of human beings seemed checked, 
and in another minute rushed back with impetuosity. The saint had raised his hands, 
they said, and the bearers of the bier felt themselves forcibly prevented from proceed~- 
ing by the way they intended. The Welee had first travelled east ; now he travelled 
west ; and we concluded that he was content: but a few hours after, the procession 
again passed our house ; the people running with the bier ; and men, women, children 
increasing in numbers every minute: and I.do believe that nine-tenths of the multi- 
tude believed that the bearers were supernaturally withheld from carrying the bier 
their own way on every occasion that they changed their course. As in the morning 
so again in the afternoon, the attempt to carry their burden eastward failed; and in 
nearly as short a time as before, they turned and retraced their steps. When almost 
opposite to our house they made a stand, and that was a moment of some uneasiness; 
for it was possible that they might insist upon raising a tomb in the very thoroughfare, 
or even in our house. Such things have been done, and the tomb of a Welee has 
prevented the possibility of any thing of considerable size passing through some of the 
principal streets of Cairo. In opening the new road to the Citadel, by order of the 
Pashd, the tomb of a Welee was taken down ; but is now being rebuilt nearly in the 
centre of the-road ; because it is said, the Pashd’s sleep has been disturbed by the 
saint’s nightly visitations, requiring restitution of his rights. Our fears that the rest- 
less Welee would become a neighbour were quieted by the bearers rushing forward 
as if impelled by something that seemed to urge them onward. For that night we 
heard no more of the saint ; but on the following day we found that his bearers had 
had no rest but for one quarter of an hour, during which their burden was content to 
stay in the tomb of his parents. During that day, the same game was played as on 
_ the preceding, until towards evening, when those persons most nearly interested in 
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the arrangement of the interment commenced the preparation of a tomb with which 
they pretended him to be content. 

Another uncommon funeral procession, that of Khursheed Pasha, late governor of 
’ Sennar, passed our house a few days after that of the saint; and as it was the most 
remarkable of all such spectacles seen in Cairo since my arrival, I am induced to 
describe it to you. It was preceded by six camels, each bearing two boxes filled 
with corn and dates, above and between which sat the distributor, with a stick in his 
hand with which to drive off the crowd that pressed upon him, making as great a 
clamour as though they were all starving; and strange to say, the most decently 
dressed were the most importunate. Then followed three camels with water; and 
then two butiluloes to be sacrificed at the tomb, and the flesh to be divided among the 
poor. These practices are always observed at the funerals of rich persons in Egypt, 
and, I believe, throughout the East. About thirty reciters of the Kur-an followed 
next, and about the same number of sheyhks headed a large body of Turks of the 
middle classes, chiefly wearing the military dress. Then followed a tribe of 
Chaooshes, two and two, in full uniform; and after these walked about fifty grandees 
of all ages. Their dresses were most picturesque, the varieties of colour they dis- 
played rendering the group they formed by far the most striking feature in the 
procession. ‘here were among them some old men who had doubtless seldom before 
walked in the streets of Cairo. One, bent with age and apparently blind, was 
leaning on a youth who seemed to be his son, and many were much exhausted. They 
had all walked nearly a mile, and had to walk nearly a mile and a half further, the 
last half mile exposed to the burning sun. But to return to the order of the pro- 
cession. Some boys walked next, each bearing a Kur-an; and they were imme- 
diately followed by a crowd of men bearing incense in silver censers, filling the 
streets and houses with clouds of frankincense and other perfumes; while others, 
carrying sprinkling-bottles of silver, showered their sweet contents around them on 
the more distinguished of the spectators. Then passed the bier, the appearance of 
which was not unusual: it was covered with a red, figured, Cashmere shawl, and 
borne by four men. The ladies, female slaves, and friends and attendants of the 
hareem next followed, consisting of about twenty-five or thirty ladies, mounted on 
high donkeys, and perhaps twenty slaves on ordinary donkeys, and a host on foot. 
All the last-mentioned screamed and wailed so loudly, that the noise cannot easily 
be forgotten by those who have heard as well as seen a grand funeral procession :-— 
the mingling of noises, the reciters of the Kur-an, the chaunting boys, and the 
wailing women, occasion a deafening yell hardly to be imagined. ‘The led horses of 
the grandees bore up the rear, and thus concluded a spectacle as singular as almost 
any which can be witnessed in the streets of Cairo. 


March, 1845. 


Amone the most singular of the customs observed in the Hareems of this 
country are those which are consequent upon a death ; and I think you will be enter- 
tained by an account of what is practised, in a wealthy Christian Hareem on such 
an: occasion. ‘The scenes which I am about to describe to you were witnessed by 
my kind friend Mrs. Lieder; and I shall give you the details nearly in her own 
words, 

A few days ago one of the richest of the Copts residing in this city sent to Mr. 
Lieder, requesting him to send for an English physician, his wife being dangerously 
ill. Our friend sent immediately ; but just when his messenger had returned, a 
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servant arrived from the Copt, saying that his mistress was dead. It is thus that the 
Copts generally act; waiting until the patient is at the point.of death before they send 
for medical aid. 

Mrs. Lieder forthwith went to the scene of mourning; and soon after her return, 
brought me her memorandum of the strange observances which she had there wit- 
nessed. On arriving at the house, she says, I found the door thronged by the male 
friends of the master. I ascended to the apartments of the hareem, and in doing so, 
passed through the room in which the lady had died. Here every thing was in a 
state of the utmost confusion: the bed and bed-clothes were left strewn about, evi- 
dently with intention: not a thing had been removed since the body had been 
washed, and laid out. I then went into a large room, whence horrid screams and 
cries had assailed my ears ; and there I found the corpse, laid on a small bed or mat- 
tress, on the floor, and covered with Cashmere shawls and richly embroidered crape 
veils. I was conducted to a place on the divan, near the head of the deceased. — It 
was a dreadful sight: and the confusion and noise were most distressing. Two women 
were beating tambourines, and singing dismal dirges; while about twenty ladies and 
hired wailing women (such as we read of in the Scriptures) were crying aloud, and 
slapping, or rather beating themselves, keeping time with the instruments. Other 
women, including the slaves, were jumping and clapping their hands, while their 
bodies were bent almost double. Their performances strikingly reminded me of the 
American Indian dances described by Mr. Catlin, expressive of nothing less than 
frenzy. They continued their frantic gestures until they were nearly exhausted, when 
a sign was made for them to sit and rest. 

Then followed the most interesting and touching act of the drama. The relations 
sat nearest to the corpse, and each of them addressed it in turn, using every endear- 
ing expression that love or friendship could suggest. Each held in her hand a hand- 
kerchief, folded in the form of a bandelet : this was rapidly whirled round at the close 
of each address. All apostrophised the deceased; slaves as well as relations. One 
cried, ‘* Have I not loved thee, and have not mine eyes worshipped thee ?” Another, 
“Thou art young, my heart’s treasure, my beloved! ©! thou art very young to 
leave thy husband and thy mother!” Another, a slave, cried, “ I have made thy 
bread, must thou for ever leave thy poor slave? © my mistress, wilt thou no longer 
eat what my hands may prepare?” Then cried another slave, “‘ Have I not cooked 
for thee the choicest dainties? Wilt thou no longer remain with us? Canst thou 
leave us desolate ? O! come back again, my beloved! My mistress, come back to thy 
wretched slaye, and she will prepare for thee sweetmeats with honey, and sugar, and 
perfumes, and use all her skill to please thee!" This was said by a very fat old negro 
woman. One poor slave fainted several times, evidently from real affection, combined 
with fatigue. It was astonishing that they could endure so much excitement and 
exertion of mind and body. 

The mother, of course, was the chief mourner. She wore a dark blue head-veil and 
téb,* a pair of old trousers formed part of the rest of her dress ; and around her head, 
over the veil above mentioned, was wound a narrow strip of blue muslin, one of the 
principal insignia of mourning, as the crape hat-band is in England. Her hands and 
feet were dyed with indigo. The mother-in-law and her sisters were in like manner 
disfigured. I can never forget the distracted manner in which the women of the 


* The large, loose, silk dress, worn over the indoor apparel, and under the Nabarah in 
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family and the visitors conducted themselves, as time after time they renewed the 
jumping, or rather danqing and screaming, around the corpse ; how they rent their 
clothes, and how they kissed the corpse, and then wept, and fell down exhausted. 
There were present the ladies of all the principal scribes. All of them I observed to 
be in dark clothes; their tébs especially were of dark and sombre hues. Pink 
and every bright colour, except blue, are considered unbecoming in the house of 
mourning. 

Until I had been there about an hour, I could hardly find leisure to turn my eyes 
from the mourners to examine the state of the apartment, which was intentionally put 
into the utmost disorder. All kinds of broken glass, china, and common earthenware 
were strewed upon the floor ; and the rich Turkey carpet, and the cushions and cover- 
ings of the divans, were all turned and torn; the divan coverings being also inten- 
tionally soiled, smeared with indigo, and partly covered with bran and with strips of 
rag; together with broken ornaments, and toys, and old books. The only thing left 
in its usual condition was an antique chair of dark wood inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
surmounted with a canopy covered with red silk. A chair of this kind is generally 
found in a Copt’s house, and upon it the turban is placed at bed-time. The walls were 
smeared with indigo ;* and I observed the form of the Coptic cross marked in several 
plsees, expressly for the occasion, and, as it appeared to me, treated with dishonour, 
as though the inmates of the house were enraged even against Providence. 

The time now arrived when the bridal garments of the departed young woman 
were brought ; and the mourners whose office it was to do so began to strip the dead. 
I found, as I had expected, that the body had been‘washed, and wrapped in white 
cotton ; but nothing further had been done. ll the relations now quitted the room, 
leaving the body to the friends and the hired women. The first article of dress 
in-which they clad the corpse was a pair of rich pink satin trousers: they then put on 
a pair of new yellow morocco mezz (a kind of inner slipper) : after this a lace shirt ; 
and next, a magnificent long vest (a yelek) of gold brocade. Around the waist was 
wound a costly Cashmere shawl ; and the attire was completed by a saltah (or jacket) 
of sky-blue satin, profusely embroidered with gold, together with a new farroodeeyeh 
(or kerchief) bound round the head, and a crape veil, one of those which I had first 
seen upon it. The face was fair and beautiful ; characterised by a loveliness which is 
said to have cost the husband a very large dowry. The age of the deceased could not 
have been more than seventeen years. Her death was caused by childbirth ; and this 
was the twelfth day from the commencement of her illness. 

While the corpse was being attired, the cries and exclamations were almost deafen- 
ing ; and those who surrounded it addressed it repeatedly, telling of the richness, 
beauty, and costliness of every article of dress, as each was put on. The next thing 
was to make the winding-sheet, which was a piece of satin, interwoven with gold. 
In this the corpse, with its splendid and costly dress, was sewed up for burial. 

The visitors, and I among them, now descended from the hareem ; and below we 
found a great number of high donkeys prepared for the friends and relations of the 
deceased. After most of them had mounted, the plain wooden bier was brought, 
and placed before the entrance of the hareem ; and the donkey-carpet upon which 
the deceased used to ride, and a small pillow for the head, were laid in it. The poor 
husband was then led forward to the bier. From the time of the death, neither he 





** All this description forcibly reminds one of the admirable story of the slave Kéfoor in 
the Thousand and One Nights. 
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nor any of the male relations had seen the corpse. He seemed almost frantic, throw- 
ing himself upon the bier, and begging that he might be buried with his wife. 

During the illness of his wife, some of the ladies of his family betook themselves 
to a celebrated picture of the Virgin, to address to it their prayers and complaints. 
This picture is in a private house, from which it is supposed it cannot be permanently 
removed ; before it is a small table, on which candles are constantly kept burning, 
and it is held in great veneration. Its pretended miraculous properties are said to 
have been discovered by its having been transferred to a church, and found to have 
returned without hands, in the course of the night after its removal, to its former 
place! This wonderful picture the ladies aliove-mentioned thought more likely than 
a physician to be a means of recovering their. ying relation. As prayers addressed 
to it seemed unavailing, they had recourse to reproaches, crying out to it, ‘‘ De you 
not see the state of our dear relation? Are you blind? Are you deaf? Have you 
not power to heal her? Is your power gone? You can recover her if you will! 
Arouse yourself!” From this and similar language, becoming enraged, they pro- 
ceeded to beating the picture. 

I had no idea that persons of the higher class among the members of the Coptie 
church, which was once so famous, and is still venerable for its antiquity, and for the 
firmness with which it has withstood persecutions too horrible to relate, could be ina 
state of darkness so deep as to behave in this absurd and shocking manner; and I 
grieve to tell you of it: but I do so that you may rejoice with me in the wise and 
energetic means which are employed in the present day to dispel it. 

Of the numerous pupils attracted to the Missionary Institution, and the schools 
attached to it, in this city, a large proportion consists of the children of the Copts. 
Here they and others enjoy the blessing of a liberal and Christian education. In the 
departments of the boys, the untiring zeal and excellent judgment of our highly- 
respected friend, the Rev. Mr. Lieder, are in constant exercise in directing the native 
teachers, and labouring with them, with a devotion to which I imagine there are few 
parallels; while, in the female department, our dear friend, Mrs. Lieder, whose 
life is one of extraordinary activity and of most extensive benevolence, performs the 
duties of the like superintendence, duties requiring no small share of tact and know- 
ledge, with very remarkable and gratifying success. 

The Coptic Institution, to which the attention of Mr. Lieder is principally directed, 
sends forth soundly educated young men to become members of the priesthood of 
their national church, and has been distinguished by the high approbation of the 
Patriarch. Incalculable good may hence be expected to arise ; for the Coptic priest- 
hood is, in general, lamentably degraded by ignorance and superstition. In the 
Institution above mentioned are, at present, twenty-five pupils; scventeen of these 
are boarders, who are respectably clad, and most comfortably lodged and fed. In 
the boys’ day-school attached to it, the average number of the pupils attending is 
one hundred and twenty, composed of Christians, Jews, and Muslims ; and in the 
girls’ school one hundred and twenty-five. ‘Three hundred girls have left since the 
year 1835, when the school was first opened, able to read and write, and, if neces- 
sary, to earn their bread by embroidery and by other kinds of needlework ; and, 
above all, having heard, and learned by heart, the important truths of Christianity. 
These girls are of different religions, like the boys. 

It is interesting to observe the different countenances of Easterns of different 
countries in that overflowing schoolroom. Next to the well-known features of the 
Jewess, those of the Syrians are the most remarkable ; so peculiar are the counte- 
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nances of the latter, that after two were pointed out to me, I was able to separate 
ethers from those around them. In general, the Syrian girl bas a high intelligent 
forehead, with arched eyebrows, large and long-shaped, soft dark eyes, a fair com- 
‘plexion, a delicately formed aquiline nose, and small, pretty mouth. ‘The face is 
long, with such a grave, and sensible, and thoughtful expression, that the little girl 
seems as though she carried an old ‘head on young shoulders. ‘There is no dimpled 
prettyness about the little Syrians, but a sort of dignified beauty, which, when ma- 
tured, at the age of perhaps sixteen, is very striking ; and the Syrian women retain their 
youthful appearance longer than any other Easterns that I know. Delicacy being 
their peculiar personal characteristic, they strangely contrast with the swarthy Arab 
child, whose good-tempered expressive mouth, and perfectly regular white teeth, 
comprise perhaps her only personal charms. The children of the Muslims are often 
sadly disfigured by weak eyes, the diseased state of which is not induced, but 
increased, by the most absurd superstitions. 

It appears to me that most of the thousands of infants who lose their sight or drop 
into their graves on the very threshold of existence, are rather the victims of super- 
stition than of climate. For example, the child of an Arab girl for whom we felt 
interested lost his sight from an attack of ophthalmia, induced by cold, and increased 
by the mother's having bandaged up his eyes on the first symptoms appearing, and 
preserved them bandaged and unwashed until they shrunk and withered in their 
soekets, I heard nothing of the disease having attacked the poor baby until his eyes 
were dark, and then it was brought to show me. It was most distressing to look 
upon that dear infant, and see that his [leavenly Father's best gift to his little body, 
that one most productive of enjoyment, was hopelessly and entirely lost. In another 
week, I heard that the dear child was dead ; and I heard it with feelings of unmixed 
thankfulness to God. What had been his prospects here ? Of Muslim parents, he 
would have been educated in a false religion, mentally and physically dark, to grope 
his way in poverty through childhood, with life’s struggle before him, the child of 
oppressed parents who could rarely aflord to lighten his burden by their presence ; 
lonely, blind, and miserable. When I hear of the death of children under cir- 
cumstances such as these, I always rejoice; “Of such are the Kingdom of 


Heaven.” 





THE TERROR OF EARTHQUAKES. 


THeEne is no event which makes so deep | immovable. We have unconsciously con- 
and lasting an impression on the mind as | nected this idea with al! our conceptions, 
an‘ earthquake, nor does any other phe- | feelings, and actions; and it thus becomes 
nomenon of nature affect it to an equal | the base of all our plans, intentions, and 
degree. Hence those who have not expe- | wishes. Our whole hfe, with all its events 
rienced an earthquake are unable to judge | and operations, rest on this idea as on an 
of the state of mind into which people are | immutable foundation. An earthquake, by 
thrown by it. Confusion. distraction, and | turning it into a delusion, overthrows our 
horror, carried to the highest pitch, do not 
convey an adequate idea of what is passing 
in their breasts. ‘The principal cause of 
this extraordinary state of mind is doubtless 
founded on the circumstance, that an earth- | of thinking is, as it were, paralysed, and 
quake unsettles our whole system of think- | ont mind thrown into the utmost confusion. 


| whole system of thinking and acting. We 
| 
ing and reasonmg, ‘by withdrawing the The difference between a strong and a weak 


are no longer able to collect our thoughis so 
as to form an idea, we cannot conceive any 
plan, nor take any resolution. The faculty 


foundation on which it rests. From our | mind disappears, We are no longer guided 
earliest years we have been accustomed to | by principles or reason; we follow only 
consider the soil under our feet as firm and | the involuntary impulses of instinct, or, in 

































THE TERROR OF EARTHQUAKES. 


the most favourable circumstances, we are 
influenced by some fvelings arising from 
some previous ideas which fortanately have 
been indelibly impressed on our mind. 

A gentleman of Copiapd expressed him- 
self on this point, to Captain B. Hall, as 
follows:—* Although I am not a man to 
ery out and play the fool on such occasions, 
yet I do fairly own that these earthquakes 
are very awful, and indeed must be felt to 
be widerstood in their true extent. Before 
we hear the sound, or, at least, are fully con- 
scious of hearing it, we are made sensible, 
I do not know how, that something uncom- 
mon is going to happen; everything seems 
to change colour; our thoughts are chained 
immovably down; the whole world appears 
to be in disorder; all nature looks different 
to what it was wont to do; and we feel quite 
subdued and overwhelmed by some invisible 
power beyond human control or comprehen- 
sion. Then comes the terrible sound dis- 
tinctly heard; and immediately the. solid 
earth is all in motion, waving to and fro 
like the surface of the sea.. Depend upon it, 
a severe earthquake is enough to shake the 
firmest mind. Custom enables us to re- 
strain the expression of alarm, but no cus- 
tom can teach any one to witness such earth- 
quakes without the deepest emotion of 
terror.” 

The utter confusion and uncertainty of the 
mind, which must arise from the complete 
overthrow of our common system of think- 
ing and acting, is converted into terror by 
those circumstances which always attend 
earthquakes, and which powerfully affect 
our senses, All the attempts at keeping one’s 
footing, whilst the earth is continually and 
violently heaving up and down with a 
quickness of which no one can form an idea 
but those who have witnessed it, prove use- 
less and embarrassing in the highest degree. 
The tottering buildings, the crashing of the 
timbers of the roofs, aud the falling of the 
tiles, together with the loud rumbling noise 
immediately under the spot on which we 
are standing, completely distract the senses. 
Men would abandon themselves entirely to 
the overwhelming operations of nature if 
they had not strongly impressed on their 
minds the sad experience, that most persons 
have perished in earthquakes by having been 
crushed under the ruins of the buildings. 
This impression acts like an instinct on 
them. ‘They rush out of the houses, but too 
frequently not to find safety out of doors. 
They soon find that they cannot keep their 
footing without support; they cling to one 
another, to trees, or to posts. Some throw 
themselves to the ground, but the motion of 
the earth is so violent, that they are com- 
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pelled to stretch out their arms to prevent 
themselves from being tossed over. Here 
and there the earth opens, and deep chasms 
present themselves to their eyes. ‘There are 
no meaus of escaping from these threatening 
dangers. Persons may retire in safety out 
of the reach of the eruption of a voleano, 
they may easily avoid the current of burn- 
ing lava advancing towards them, and even 
when suddenly overtaken by an inundation, 
they soon perceive in what direction they 
have to fiy to avoid being overwhelmed by 
the rushing volume of water; but during an 
earthquake every oue is impressed with the 
conviction, that wherever he goes he places 
himself over the focus of destruction, 

It may easily be conceived that all those 
who have experienced a severe earthquake 
are terrified at any uncommon appearance. 
The slightest undulation of the ground or 
any unusual noise rouses their attentior, 
and they immediately rush out of their 
houses. But habit influences the mind in 
this case too. When for a aumber of years 
a place has only been visited by moderate 
shocks, not attended by destructive effects, 
the inhabitants, by degrees, get rid of every 
kind of fear. “In Lima,” says Humboldt, 
“ this habit, united to the generally prevail- 
ing opinion, that destructive earthquakes do 
not occur more than two or three times in a 
century, has rendered the inhabitants so in- 
different to slight shocks, that they do not 
pay more attention to them, than we do to a 
hail-storm.” 

When, after a very severe earthquake, the 
sufferers’ minds become sufficiently collected 
to contemplate the effects produced, they 
are astonished at the extent of destruction, 
and they feel another kind of terror, when 
they consider in what a short time it has 
been brought about. The most destractive 
shocks are of very short duration, and seem 
quite out of proportion to the effects they 
have produced. In some cases it even ap- 
pears that the amount of destruction and the 
time of duration are to each other in an in- 
verse proportion; the shorter the shock, 
the greater the devastation. The most de- 
structive shocks, by which thousands of 
persons lost their lives, flourishing towns 
were converted into heaps of ruins, and 
whole provinces convulsed, lasted, in many 
cases, as it were, only an instant. Thus, 
as we observed, in giving an account of 
the earthquake of Caraceas, that place was 
entirely levelled. to the ground by three 
shocks, each of which did not continue for 
more than three or four seconds, and all of 
them oceurred within a space of less than a 
minute. The shock which, on the ‘th of 
February (1783), converted a large portion 
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of Calabria into one general ruin, did not, 
according to the statement of the inhabitants, 
exceed two minutes in duration; and in 
1692 the face of the island of Jamaica was, 
in three minutes, so changed, that hardly a 
tract could be found which had preserved 
the appearance it had borne previous to the 
earthquake. We may even suppose that the 
time of duration in the two last-mentioned 
cases has been probably overrated. For as 
there were no signs indicating the approach 
of the earthquake, the precise moment of its 
beginning cannot easily be determined ex- 
actly ; and we may assume that people, placed 
suddenly in such a state of terror, and longing 
for the moment of its cessation, have esti- 
mated the time of duration much longer 
than it really was. When this is considered, 
we may well agree with Humboldt when he 
says, that there is no force known to exist, 
not even the murderous inventions of our 
own race contrived for each other's extirpa- 
tion, by which in the short period of a few 
seconds or minutes such a number of persons 
can be killed, as by an earthquake. In 
~~ in 1692, not less than 60,000 perished ; 
in Riobamba and its neighbourhood, in 
1797, from 30,000 to 40,000; in Calabria, 
in 1783, perhaps 100,000; and in Asia 
Minor and in Syria, in the time of Tiberius 
and Justinian, not less than 250,000.— From 
Wittich’s Curiosities of Physical Geography, 
Series II., in Knight's Weekly Volume. 


ENIGMA X. 





The Indian lover burst 

From his lone cot by night ;— 
When Love hath lit my first, 
In hearts by Passion nurst, 

Oh! who shall quench the light ? 


The Indian left the shore ; 
He heard the night wind sing, 
And curs’d the tardy oar, 
And wish’d that he could soar, 
Upon my second’s wing. 


The blast came cold and damp, 
But, all the voyage through, 

I lent my lingering lamp 

As o’er the marshy swamp 

He paddled his canoe. 
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REMARKABLE GERMAN CRIMINAL TRIALS. 


A very striking defect'in the Bavarian 
Criminal Code seems to us to be the 
length of time elapsing between the com- 
mencement of the investigation of the 
crime and the final result, occasioned b 
the repeated examinations and the sonwth 
into all the previous occurrences of the 
prisoner’s life. In Feuerbach’s work, 
which on the whole has a very common- 
place, Newgate-Calendar sort of cha- 
racter, only redeemed by the metaphy- 
sical disquisitions, the periods of all the 
trials are not given, but in twenty-four 
of the cases, the only ones in which the 
length of time occupied in what we 
must call the trial can be ascertained, 
the average length is fifteen months. 
One, Riembauer’s, lasted five years ; and 
another, the Kleinschrot family, oceupied 
more than three years. If eapital punish- 
ments are at all advisable, it must be by 
effect produced by the promptness of the 
punishment following the crime, an effect 
that must be greatly weakened, if not 
annihilated, by such long delays. 

We have already said that the nar- 
ratives are chiefly of vulgar crime. The 
exceptions are, perhaps, those of the 
Kleinschrot family, for the murder of a 
father and husband by his family; and 
of Riembauer (the modern Tartuffe, as 
he has been called), for the murder of 
his mistress; but as these have been 

iven by Lady Duff Gordon, and the 
er also in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
No. 166, we shall not repeat them, but 
give an abridgment of a couple of cases 
of murder committed in drunkenness, in 
order to show some curious theories sanc- 
tioned by the Bavarian law as to crimes 
committed in that state. The first is the 
case of Joseph Auermann. 


This man, who was condemned by the 
chief court of Neuberg to be beheaded, be- 
longed to that class of criminals who are 
more to be pitied as unfortunate on account 
of their crime thar abhorred as criminals. 

The process here shows an honest and 
generally esteemed citizen, who, from the 
pressure of concurring circumstances, falls 
into the commission of a terrible crime that 
stands in apparent opposition to all his pre- 

No. as. 





vious life, his inclinations, his passions, and 
his feelings. A 

Joseph Auermann is a Catholic, thirty- 
six years old, born in the little town of 
Beilengries, where his father, who had died 
eight years before, was a master-baker. 
At first he continued to support himself by 
this trade, but afterwards abandoned it, and 
undertook a tile-kiln, which with the ground 
attached to it constituted his pro , and 
was worth about four thousand florins, but 
was encumbered with debts to the amount 
of two thousand florins. He has been mar- 
ried ten years, has had four children, of 
whom two are still alive, a girl of ten years 
and a boy of one year. 

Auermann, far from ever having incurred 
any punishment from the magistracy, or 
even deserved any, was universally re- 

on account of his unquestioned in- 
tegrity. Every one examined— witnesses, 
fellow-townsmen, neighbours, domestics— 
unanimously agreed in the following de- 
scription of his character, He was a 
thoronghly honourabie and honest citizen, 
who with ceaseless diligence endeavoured 
to support his family and to increase his 
business. He did not game, drank little, 
was beneficent to the poor, friendly, obligi 
and willing to assist every one. To 
gion he was truly devoted, not merely to its 
ceremonies, but itself, in thought deed. 
He was not quarrelsome, but hly 
peaceable, conciliating, and net in the least 
addicted to violent anger. Offences he 
knew how to bear and to forgive. To jeer- 
ing raillery, even when directed against 
himself, he used to listen good-humouredly, 
and join in the laugh, To be silent, not to 
answer an inquiry, nor to reply to a speech, 
were the strongest signs of his anger. His 
workmen loved him for his extraordi 
-heartedness and mildness, Even wi' 
is servant Pégel, the man for whom he at 
length was co as a murderer, he 
lived, according to the expression of one 
witness, as a father with his child. When 
this Pagel had once embezzled some of his 
property, he continued nevertheless peace- 
able and kind towards him. Asa husband 
he was a model: after a marriage of ten 
years his wife bore testimony that she had 
never had a contention with him. With 
such qualities, a witness, who had known 


him nineteen pyr ke he ur, 3 
said of him, “in all my life rei ac 
known a better man.” 
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We have translated the above at length 
to show the minuteness of the ‘investi- 
gation which is made into the previous 
character of a prisoner, even as to matters 
that have no bearing on the crime of 
which he is accused. Had the murder 
here been doubtful, such evidence might 
have been of value as showing the impro- 
bability of such a man having committed 
it; but in this case there was no doubt, 
nor did Auermann deny it. We shall 
now abridge the facts of the case as they 
appeared in evidence. 
on ten hors become indebted to 
is Pégel, for arrears of wages, 
and part! harewed money, to the 
amount of four hundred florins. Pégel 
left his service and required his money, 
which not obtaining immediately, he ob- 
tained a decree on the 29th Nov. 1806, 
from the civil court for its payment 
within four weeks of that time. Auer- 
mann, as he had not the amount by him, 
made strenuous efforts to raise it by way 
of loan; ‘‘he spared neither promises 
nor entreaties,’’ but he failed in all his 
efforts, and was deeply affected. To one 
person to whom he applied in vain, 
wringing his hands, he said, ‘‘ For God's 
sake, what shall I do? an execution will 
be issued ; I am yet a respectable man, 
and I shall be disgraced.” Notwith- 
standing his ill-success, he did not relax 
in his endeavours, making his applica- 
tions, it is said, with tears in hiseyes. But 
on Dec.'19, nearly a fortnight before the 
expiration of the given time, Pigel came to 
his house, boisterously demanded his debt, 
and declared he would not quit it till his 
debt was discharged, actually quartered 
himself therein, took his seat at the table 
with the family, and slept at night in the 
kiln-shed. ‘‘ His behaviour towards the 
unhappy debtor was now an uninterrupted 
course of offence ; at every opportunit 
he called him a cheat a scoundrel, 
and allowed no representations—such as 
that the legal time had not expired, and 
that he would receive his money—to si- 
lence him.” All the witnesses depose 
to the most irritating > mary and be- 
haviour on the part of Pégel. On the 


2ist Dec., a Sunday, his conduct and 
after dinner became even more 

outrageous, till at length the 

Auermann failed; he* 


ience of 
from his 
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house with weeping eyes, unable longer 
to bear the torment of these reproaches, 
again to seek the means of freeing him- 
self from this pest. All the afternoon 
was spent in soliciting various persons, 
among whom was his brother, for assist- 
ance in discharging the debt, or at least 
for advice as to the course he was to 
pursue ; but none were in a situation to 
advance the money. As, however, he 
had to seek the most of them in different 
em houses, he had to drink much 

yond his usual quantity. Two or 
three pints of beer, at the most five, was 
the utmost he was ever known to take, 
but on this afternoon, by half-past sever 
o’clock, he had had, according to his own 
reckoning, fourteen pints, and even, ac- 
cording to the evidence of the landlords 
and other witnesses, at least ten pints. 
‘* If we only consider that Auermann was 
unaccustomed to drink such a quantity, 
that the beer also was of various descrip- 
tions, that his mind was irritated with 
fresh vexation, passionately moved by 
anxious care, fear, and hope ; his decla- 
ration that he had become drunk has 
certainly great probability, even though 
not observed by any one of the witnesses 
examined. Drunkenness does not dis- 
play itself in all men in a like manner, 
and is in many, particularly in tempera- 
ments like that of the prisoner, scarcely 
to be perceived.” 

At half-past seven he left the last 
ublic-house he had visited, and betook 
imself towards his own home. On his 

way, according to his own confession, his 
mind was busy with the thoughts of his 
unhappy situation, the insults he had al- 
ready received from Pégel, and the fresh 
ones which probably awaited him; his 
anger kindled, and he says: ‘‘ I thought 
— if Pégel is still in my house, where he 
has no right to be as the day of payment 
is not yet passed, and torments me about 
his money, I'll kill him, and he deserves 
it.” In this state of mind he reached 
his home, where, seeing a light, he con- 
sidered that if he entered at once, and 
carried his resolve into execution, the 
noise would alarm the family and dis- 
cover the deed. He therefore went and 
lay down on the straw in his tile-floor, 
ae he slept till half-past nine. When 


he awoke, his misery again oppressed 





























him, and he renewed his resolution. He 
proceeded to the house, determined, to 
use his own words, “ to beat Pégel, if he 
again annoyed him, even if he should kill 
him.” He knocked at the door, which 
Pégel opened: Auermann entered, and 
began to eat the supper which his wife 
re repared for him, Pigel renewed 
his abuse, and Auermann reproached him 
with his embezzlement; the dispute be- 
came more vehement; till at le 
Auermann seized a log of wood that lay 
near him, knocked Poégel down with it, 
and then with repeated blows fractured 
his skull so that he died. He then placed 
the body head downward in a sack to 
prevent the blood staining the room, and 
carried it to his tile-floor, where he con- 
cealed it under some straw: he then 
carefully effaced all traces of blood in the 
room, and about twelve o’clock went to 
bed. On the following morning he 
sought his brother, communicated to him 
what had occurred, and besought his as- 
sistance in concealing the body. His 
brother consented, and the corpse was 
buried in a hole dug by them in the tile- 
kiln, On the same day he disclosed the 
matter to his wife also. 

The sudden disappearance of Pégel, 
some traces of blood among the straw, 
the contradictory statements of Auer- 
mann, and other circumstances, soon 
caused the horrid secret to be suspected 
by the domestics ; and on Dec, 26, five 
days after the deed, two of them stated 
their suspicions to their master. Le 
immediately acknowledged the fact ; yet 
they both kept silent.on the subject, 
being unwilling to betray him. He, 
however, tormented by his conscience, 
and, advised by these two domestics, pro- 
ceeded on Dec. 28 to the house of the 
judge, to avow his crime, and to surren- 
der himself to justice; but there he 
happened to encounter a young woman, 
the intended bride of the murdered man, 
which affected him so, that, unable to 
utter a word, he hastened from the door. 

Oa the afternoon of the same day, he 
was arrested on the information of one of 
his domestics.. On his first examination 
he acknowledged having slain Pogel, but 
represented it as an accident, arisin 
from the quarrel, and said that Poégel h 
drawn a knife on him; but on the third 
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| For the drunkenness of the crimi 
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examination he acknowledged the mur 
der, and that the facts were as above 
stated ; and to this he adhered in all the 
succeeding examinations. On Dec. 30 
the corpse was disinterred and examined : 
the wounds were all on the head, the 
back part of which was beaten in so that 
in places the brains protruded; and it 
was evident that these wounds had been 
the cause of death. 

We have already stated that Auer- 
mann was condemned to be beheaded ; 
but Beilenfries was not, in fact, within the 
operation of the Bavarian criminal code, 
being a part of the recently annexed 
principality of Eichstadt: all the follow- 
ing reasoning, however, and the final 
award, has of course reference to the 

rinciples of that code, By the criminal 
judicial ordinance of Charles V., an essen- 








| tial difference is made between murder 


and manslaughter. By the last is under- 
stood a killing without any previous con- 
sideration, during a sudden excess of 
anger, and on the spot; by murder, on 
the contrary, one executed upon reflec- 
tion. ‘To.the crime of manslaughter is 
affixed the punishment of beheading ; to 
that of murder, breaking on the wheel. 
Auermann’s sentence was drawn from 
the common law. We now again translate 
Feuerbach’s own words : 


The murder itself is proved so clearly 
and undoubtedly that all further explana- 
tion would be superfluous. As little doubt 
is there as to the general propriety of the 

unishment, or of the design of the murderer. 
he last is repeatedly acknowledged, the 
first is justified by all the preceding events. 
was by 


| no means of an extent to exclude the 








punishment. He pondered deeply before 
the act, judged rightly, acted rationall 
and according to circumstances ; he himself 
remembered all the separate occurrences, 
and even his thoughts, feelings, and resolu- 
tions. 

If now we consider that the deadly deed 
of Auermann had been occasioned by the 
immediately preceding exasperation of 
Pégel; that in anger, and during the in- 
terchange of bitter reproaches, Auermann 
had seized the billet of wood, and committed 
the murder; the minor punishment for 
manslaughter would have seemed the most 
appropriate. Yet a homicide merely com- 
pleted in a passion-is not necessarily man- 
slaughter through excessive rage. ough 
K 2 








Pégel had irritated him anew, yet Auer- 
mann had in this case already resolved 
se ys his way home the re- 


tion was fi adopted. In order not 
* to be disturbed or discovered in perpetrati 
it, when he saw a light in his house he did 
not enter immediately, but waited till his 
household were asleep. After awaking in 


lay down was anew adopted and - 

ened. With the design of killing Pégel in 

the bable case of his again annoying 

him, he left the shed and proceeded to his 

house. All these facts sufficiently prove a 
itated killing—a murder. 

If we might suppose that this crime was 
committed with the hope of releasing him- 
self from the debt, the prisoner might even 
be deemed a felonious pene but for 
this conj we have no either in 
the sealiadith of dag-gttemaae or ta the re- 

uisite facts. Auermann was too well in- 
formed not to have known that such a hope 
could = a and that what —_ 
no longer id to Pégel must be paid to 
his heirs. hp tho actual motive to fie re- 
solution, he ascribes the rancour aroused in 
him against the murdered man, a state- 
ment which has the highest psychological 
probability. For three days uninterrupt- 
edly he endured the rudest insults 
from Pégel ; plagued and persecuted by his 
abusive reproaches, he could not enter his 
house without ‘anxiety, nor sit down to his 
own table but with fear and chagrin. The 
in of the renewed afflictions drove him 
from his dwelling on the afternoon of De- 
cember 21, to make fresh efforts to raise the 
. In the evening, heated with drink, 
racked with the ill-success of his many 
applications, keenly remembering the lately 
catered insults, with empty hands, he was 
returning to the torment of new afflictions. 
What is more comprehensible than that 
the whole bitterness of his wounded spirit 
poured itself upon the causes of all these 
sufferings, and that the long-restrained re- 
sentment, added to the painful embarrass- 
ment arising from the supreeching riod 
for payment, rapidly united into a resolution 
to remove the pitiless creditor if he again 
renewed his torments? If we take these 
distinct ideas together, the apparent induce- 
ments to the deed were partly revenge and 
partly the design of releasing himself by 
the of “Pogel from the painful feeling 
of his presence, from his offensive re- 
and his stormy demands. 
PP con mag cena to 
justest law. assigned punishment 
of beheading is even milder than that of the 
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law, because breaking on the wheel is 
directed for murder,and no legal ground 
for remission was shown to wer the 
judge to order any alleviation of the law. 
But though the judge, the mouth of the law, 
had no power to avert the punishment ot 
death, yet there were the most weighty rea- 


| sons to determine the sovereign to withhold 
the tile-shed, the resolution with which he | 


the sword of justice. 

To assist the imperfection of the laws in 
their application, to equalize with wisdom 
the disproportion between the legal punish- 
ment and the culpability of a particular in- 
dividual, betwixt the unbending severity of 
the immutable general laws and the ever 
varying alterations in individual offences, 
and thus to reconcile justice with equity, 
a power is placed, with the right of grant- 
ing merey, in the hands of the sovereign. 

he culpability of Auermann appears to 
be so much lessened by the concurrence of 
various extraordinary circumstances, as to 
seem out of all proportion with the punish- 
ment of death. 

Auermann does not belong to the class of 
such criminals, whose corrupted minds 
court crime from an inward impulse, from 
inward dangerous inclinations and passions ; 
from an honest man he became a misdoer 
through the extreme pressure of unmerited 
accidents. This all appears clearly from the 
consideration of the following reasons. 

His whole life shows him to have been 
not merely a blameless, but an estimable 
man, whom all his fellow-townsmen might 
justly regard as a model of rectitude. His 
early life disclosed not a single bad or dan- 
gerous inclination or passion, either in words 
or deeds. Neither choler nor revenge, 
neither greediness nor selfishness, nor dis- 
soluteness nor laziness, disfigured his cha- 
racter, so far as this is depicted by the 
united testimony of credible witnesses. The 
easiness of his temper, too little power 
to will, too little courage to resolve,—these 
were the sources of his crime and his 
ruin. 

The murdered man had conducted him- 
self towards Auermann in the most un- 
justifiable manner ; intruded himself into 
his house and to his table, sought to extort 
the payment of his debt, for which the 
term had not arrived, by the most con- 
tumelious insults. Auermann’s hatred and 
bitterness, therefore, which had been created 
by Pégel’s own fault, by the intolerable 
violation of his domestic rights, by the un- 
just attacks on his honour, may be justly, or 
at least humanely, excused. 

Let any one imagine to himself the situ- 
ation in which this man, who already on 
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the 11th of December had wrung his hands 
in rey found himself on the 2ist; can 
he hold that this situation assimilates with 
his character, the deed with all that had 
— it? it may then be assumed with 

¢ highest probability that his crime was 
resolved upon and executed in the confusion 
of a mind bordering on distraction. On 
this unlucky day a storm broke loose upon 
him that might have shaken the firmest 
mind, but which completely crushed his, in 
which mildness and weakness at least are to 
be recognised, and reduced it to pusilla- 
nimous desperation. The unbearable dis- 
= which had driven him from his home, 

disappointment of the hopes attending 
his renewed efforts, probably the extinction 
of the hopes of ever raising the required 
money; the horrible prospect of a public 
sale, against which no help was visible ; 
the excited feeling of his honour all at once 
wrecked and shattered by the pitiless hard- 
ness of his creditor; the fear of new insults, 
and the bitter recollection of the previous 
ones; all fermented and convulsed his per- 
plexed mind, till the thought was engen- 
dered of a bloody revenge on the detested 
cause of all these evils. 

To this is to be added the excitement oc- 
easioned by drink, which had certainly not 
deprived him of reflection and conscious- 
ness, but which must have given to his con- 
fused thoughts and feelings greater activity, 

ividness, and power. He firmly main- 
tained that even ‘after awaking from the 
hour and a half's sleep he still felt drunk, 
and that the murderous act itself was com- 
mitted while he was yet intoxicated. It 
was only when Pogel lay a corpse before 
him that he became sober—a statement 
which has too much internal probability to 
have been invented. 

Besides this, he stated, that on his return 
to his house, when the idea of killing Pégel 
first occurred to him, he had recalled to his 
mind a case which seemed to give his crime 
the justification of law. He remembered 
how once a man, who had been severely 
beaten by the owner for an intrusion on his 
domestic privacy, had been refused any 
satisfaction on making his complaint to an 
official, with the remark, that he must put 
up with it, even if the other had beaten him 
to death. Auermann took this expression 
in too literal or too extensive a sense: that 
conclusion was undoubtedly a piece of 
sophistry dictated by his self-love, which 

to his heart and win over to 
itself his nobler feelings. But this circum- 
stance (which is the more eredible as it 
agrees with various other similar expres- 





sions which the prisoner soon after the deed 
let fall to his domestics) proves at least how 
novel were criminal ideas to the mind of 
Auermann. He could not indeed look the 
crime in the face, was unable to endure it in 
its true form, and therefore sought to con- 
ceal it in the mantle of justice before he 
could muster the courage to commit it. 

He also deferred the criminal design to a 
certain distance from himself; he did not 
decisively resolve upon killing Pogel, but 
reluctantly made the necessity and execution 
of his intention to depend on the condition 
that Pogel should repeat his demands in an 
offensive manner. The deed would probably 
have remained undone had not Pogel im- 
mediately fulfilled the condition, and, as it 
were, challenged the will to the execution 
of the resolution. 

Auermann’s behaviour after the act was 
in unison with all the preceding cireum- 
stances: the remorse of conscience which 
instantly seized him; the acknowledgment 
he made to bis domestics; his proceeding 
to the house of the justice in order to give 
himself up; his cireumstantial and peni- 
tential confession, in which he acknow- 
ledged his guilt even at the first examina- 
tion. 

From these considerations it was proposed 
to the minister of justice that his Majesty 
might be pleased to extenél his grace to 
Auermann, to release him from the sentence 
of death, and to deeree that a punishment out 
ef the ordinary course should be recorded 
against him. 

Here the case ends, and we may sup- 
pose that the recommendation was 
adopted. We will not contend against 


the iety of extending mercy, and 
we festo Ge aden tp dene = the 
merits of the reasoning; but we think 
there are _ whe are too ae ali 
to resist ill-usage or oppression open 
and manfully, who have maliee and cun- 
ning sufficient to revenge it secretly. 

In Auermann’s ease the drunkenness 
formed a very subordinate part of the 
exculpation ; but in the following one it 
will be seen that it is considered as a 
complete justification, As it is the rea- 
soning by which this conclusion is at- 
tained that constitutes the curiosity of 
the case, we shall here, as in the previous 
instance, only give a rapid sketch of the 
crime, and indeed, only some specimens 
of the reasoning, as the whole is far too 
long for our limits. 
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One Andrew Schweiger, a small 
farmer of about thirty years of age, lived 
at Erlangen, with his wife Johanna, 
-who was aged fifty-four. He lived un- 
happily through the bad temper and jea- 
lousy of his wife, had frequent violent dis- 
putes with her, and occasionally got drunk. 
Adjoining the house was a stable, and 
above it a hay-loft, which was reached 
from the street by a short ladder. In 
this loft the labourer, one John Piirner, 
slept ; and Schweiger, after quarrelling 
with his wife, would also occasional] 
creep into this hole to avoid her ; and this 
he had done on the Saturday and Sunday, 
the 2nd and 3rd of August, 1828. 

On this Sunday between ten and 
eleven at night, Johanna rushed into the 
street, and alarmed all her neighbours 
with the intelligence that her husband 
had been murdered. Many persons as- 
sembled, who ascended the loft, and 
found Schweiger lying on his back, in 
his blood, quite dead, and Piirner by his 
side fast asleep. They attempted to 
awaken him by shaking him, but in vain, 
and in doing so, discovered a knife pro- 
truding from his breeches’ pocket, thickly 
covered with blood from the point to the 
handle. Piirner remained in this state, 
notwithstanding all the noise around 
him, till twelve o’clock, when the police 
commissioners arrived. After much 
pushing, and shaking, and thumping, he 
was in some degree awakened; he 
yawned, uttered some unintelligible 
words, stretched himself, threw out his 
arms, and doubled his fists, answering all 
that was said to him, with ‘‘ Let me alone, 
or .” ‘Two gensdarmes succeeded 
at length in getting him upright, but he 
could neither go nor stand ; and in order 
to get him into the street, they were 
obliged to slide him down the ladder. 
He was there closely examined, and a 
light was held to his eyes, but they re- 
mained shut; his clothes, smock-frock, 
waistcoat, and shirt, were bloody, and 
his hands, which he willingly showed 
when desired, were full of blood. He 
was evidently so drunk that the gens- 
darmes had to carry him to prison, where 
he was places on some straw, and lay, as 
the witnessed said, as though he were 
dead. The body of the murdered man 
was found covered with wounds inflicted 
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by such an instrument as the knife. It 
is needless to tell how suspicion at first 
fell on the wife, in consequence of the 
known ill-feeling between her and her 
husband, and of some inconsistencies in 
her statement of the way in which she 
had discovered the murder ; and we shall 
proceed to the statement of the facts. 
The evidence of the wife and the 
maid-servant proved that the master, 
Schweiger, came home somewhat intoxi- 
cated about five or six o’clock, and went 
to the hay-loft to sleep. At eight 
o'clock they went to bed, but about ten 
the maid awakened her mistress with 
the intelligence that there was a noise in 
the loft, near which she slept ; that there 
was quarrelling and fighting, and that 
she knew Piirner by his voice. Her 
mistress, she states, went into the loft, 
though this the mistress denied, and that 
she heard Piirner say: ‘‘ Get out of m 
place ; if you do not get out I will stic 
you,” and that her mistress answered, 
**Good God, he has killed my husband,” 
to which Piirner replied, ‘* No, no: it is 
not your husband, but Worlein.” This 
evidence was confirmed to a considerable 
degree by other witnesses. On the 5th 
of August one of the police officers found 
Piirner greatly troubled, and inquired 
the cause, to which he replied, ‘‘ How 
has this misfortune happened to me? 
Wiorlein had taken me to a public house, 
and there I got drunk; I thought he 
lay upon the floor of the loft, and as he 
was lousy I would have him go away ; as 
he would not I threatened to stab him. I 
knew not that it was Schweiger, but be- 
lieved it to have been Worlein.” War- 
lein, it must be stated, was a labourer 
that had worked occasionally for Schwei- 
ger, and sometimes had slept in the loft. 
‘“* John Piirner, at the time of the deed, 
was twenty-eight years old, of the evan- 
gelical religion, the son of a poor day- 
labourer, supporting bimself by agricul- 
tural labour. His reputation was not 
the best, being described by the witnesses 
as dissolute, idle, and drunken ; yet it was 
not known that he had ever been subject 
to any official punishment, but in 1826 
had been suspected of theft.” He had 
been only eight days in Schweiger’s 
employ, and there had been no ill 
feeling between him and his master. 
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! On Sunday, August 3, about four in the 
afternoon, had gone to a beer-cellar, 
‘where he met the above-mentioned Wérlein, 
and spent the evening with him till between 
nine and ten o’clock. He drank during 
this time, according to the statement of the 
waiter, more beer than Worlein, who had 
drunk from two to three quarts; and he was 
merry all the afternoon, talked and san 
and at len left the public-house, accord- 
ing to Worlein, “pretty well drunk ;” ac- 
cording to three other witnesses, “ some- 
what intoxicated.” 

On his way home Worlein left him, and 
at ten o’clock the police-officers, Schuster 
and Weber, as they were patrolling the 
Streets, found him sitting on a stone in 
front of the justice-court. On inquiring 
‘what he did there, he gave no answer, and 
they found he was asleep. On shaking 
him, he said, between drunk and aslee 
“TI must first drink my beer, and then I 
will go.” When they succeeded in making 
him comprehend that he was no longer in 
the public-house, but sitting in the street, 
and that he must go home, he asked, 
“ Where is my brother Meisel ?” the name 
of one of his previous employers, and ex- 
claimed, when they assured him that brother 
Meisel was not there, “ Then the rascal has 
left me sitting here.” To the enquiries 
where he was going, and who he was, he 
gave no distinct answers, and would pro- 
bably have continued sitting, and again 

me to sleep, had not the police-officers 
ifted him from the stone by the arms, and 
ordered him to go home. He staggered at 
first,and then reeled away. Both witnesses 
observed that “he was drunk, but could 
yet walk, and in his speech they noticed 
nothing particular.” 


At a quarter past-ten we find him 
again at a public-house called the 
Golden Well; but whether he there 
drank any more beer is not ascertained. 
He seems not to have gone into the tap- 
room, but to have stopped at the bar, 

ly to inquire his way home. One 
of the persons present, of whom he 
enquired the way to Schweiger’s house, 
says, ‘“‘he staggered here and there at 
the bar, and was pretty well drunk ;” 
another calls him “ very drunk.” 

Shortly after this we find him again 
in the street, on his way home. But he 
had lost his way, knew not where to find 
his master’s house, and = oe ee 
to ask the passers-by where weiger’s 
house was. One of these accompanied 
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him some way, to the corner of the street 
in which Schweiger’s house was situated. 
All these witnesses united in stating, that 
** he had an unsteady walk,” that ‘he 
reeled from one side to the other,” and 
that ‘‘he could scarcely lift his feet ;’’ 
but none of them noticed anything par- 
ticular in his speech. 

After he had thus, by enquiries and 
assistance, at length reached his home, 
he ascended the ladder tc the loft, in 
order to go to sleep, found a man lying 
in his place, and immediately followed 
the deed. 

Piirner, throughout all his examina- 
ions, firmly denied any consciousness of 
having murdered Schweiger. At the 
first examination he declared “ he was 
drunk yesterday, and could say nothing 
of what had happened.” On the second 
he recollected leaying the beer-cellar, of 
having met several persons and enquired 
his way, and that he had at length reached 
home and ascended the ladder. 


Immediately, he says, I got in, I came 
suddenly on a man lying there; I would 
know = & it was, and asked him, but re- 
ceived no answer. I then began to pull him 
about, but still he gave no answer. I agai 
asked, Who he was? and at last a low 
voice answered, “1.” I now recognised my 
master’s voice, and said, “Is it you, An- 
drew ?” and he replied in a low voice, “ Yes ;” 
and thereupon I lay down by him. I had 
not lain many minutes when I heard Schwei- 
ger's wife say, “ Lord Jesus, what has hap- 

ned to my man? he is quite cold.” Sleep, 

owever, overpowered me, and closed my 
eyes:—I have done nothing to me 
I know very well that my hands and cl 
were bloody; but this is natural, as I was 
lying by him. 


On the next examination the s 
varied. He acknowledged that he had 
ordered the man away, whom he thought 
was Worlein, but again added he had 
done nothing to Schweiger. 

On the following examination he still 


obstinate] rsisted in his innocence 
and te 5 aie displaying a good deal 
of cunning. He said he had been often 
drank, but never in such a state as on 
that night ; he felt “as if he had been 
mad,” mentioned the police-officers being 
obliged to carry him down the ladder ; 
and endeavoured to throw the suspicion 
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on the wife: “‘She is a‘wicked wretch, 
and may have done anything,” “She is 
reckoned to be a witch, and what 
she not have done to her husband !” “it 
must be, that she wounded her husband. 
I cannot prove that she did it. But I at 
least did not do it, for if I had I must 
have known it. She was in the loft, and 
may have taken the knife out of my 
pocket ; she could have done with it wha: 
she chose, and have «placed it again in 
my pocket.” 
In the last hearing he acknowledged 

that he had threatened to stab Schwei- 

, thinking, however, it was Waorlein, 
ee he was with Worlein for 
having deserted him on his way home, 
and usurped his place. He could be 
ht to nothing further, and on the 

of October received judgment, 

which, confirmed on Nov. 18th, was an 

uittal, 

he reasons for and against this judg- 
ment are sufficiently curious to be read 
at length ; but we can only give a few of 


was arrived at, that the prisoner during 
events of the night of the 3rd of 
August had certainly not lost his aon 
that consequently, also, in executing 
deed he was not in an unconscious state, 
evident enough from a comparison 
his official examinations. He knew 
he had reached home; how he 
aseended the ladder; how he found a 
man in his place, whom he believed to be 
Worlein, covered with vermin, and had 
bidden him to go away; how he had pulled 
him about ; when he received no an- 
swer, threatened to stab him; and, here- 
upon, at last, how the wife of his victim 
came, and exclaimed, “ Good God, he has 
killed my husband!” He who could re- 
member all this, who was conscious of all the 
circumstances that ae gee gree 
and immediately followed the m , must 
also have known what had occurred between 
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the completion of the deed, to have re- 
It is not even to be denied that Piirner 


behaved in of his judge as a self- 
conscious criminal. His backwardness in 
revealing the truth; his falsehoods and 
contradictions; his confession of the pre- 
ceding and following circumstances, only 
obtained from him by degrees; and at the 
end his obstinate denial of the principal 
fact, in respect to which, however, though 
there was not sufficient legal, there was 
the completest {moral, proof * against him, 
and which he must certainly have re- 
membered as well as he remembered all 
other things: ail this evidently betrayed a 
man seeking to escape the punishment of a 
criminal deed. 

Notwithstanding all this, we are of the 
apparently paradoxical opinion, that Piirner 
committed the murder in a state of drunk- 
enness that rendered him irresponsible, and 
in this opinion the judges coincided. 

The first part of the reasoning on = 
Opposite side goes to prove, what wi 
hardly be doubted, that Piirner was ex- 
ceedingly drunk; and facts are quoted 
to prove that, h he walked and 
talked, he was in much confusion of mind, 
such as not knowing his way home, not 
knowing his master from Worlein, lying 
down and sleeping by the corpse, 
being, when found, so utterly helpless, 
though it is acknowledged that he was 
conscious of having killed some one, as is 

ved by his answer to the wife: ‘‘ No, 
it is not husband ; it is Wérlein.” 
The proof of his irresponsibility, how- 
ever, is founded on the following—as we 
think subtly metaphysical and insufficient 
—reasoning. 


The following considerations will easily 
solve the riddle for us, how a drunken man 
may act without frenzy or madness, with 
consciousness, and even im certain respects 
with reason, and yet not be in a responsible 
state. 

The first mode in which drunkenness, 
even at its commencement, displays itself. is 
in a certain excitation and elevation of the 
senses, in which the man, wrapped upin a 
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feeling of general enjoyment, 
open to sensual impressions, and to whi 
the ing objects attract him more 
powerfully than usual, gives himself up to 
the external present, to which his soul turns 
with all its conceptions, pongers. and 
feelings. The happy drunkard lives for to- 
day ; the past and the present recede into a 
cloudy distance ; and if he recurs to them in 
order to occupy himself with them, it is only 
to clothe them in the colours of the present. 
What him not from without is far 
from his mind, and if any other passing 
thought attracts his attention, it is either 
united to the then existing present, or is 
brought into close approximation with it in 
some other manner. Moved by his percep- 
tions, seized on and carried away by the 
simple and separate objects which the pre- 
sent brings forward, he becomes less and 
less interested by ideas which in his sober 
state of mind would have engaged and de- 
tained his attention. So far as he is moved 
by the present and the actual, so far will his 
mind interest itself in what belongs to the 
invisible world of reason or understanding, 
or perhaps be excited by it; still it is only 
so far as at the same time he can draw them 
within the circle of his senses, embody the 
spiritual, bring scenes before his imagina- 
tion, and convert his notions into pictures. 
That the drunken man commonly gives 
himself up to pleasant fancies, and that his 
troubled breast no longer feels its load; 
that he, according to the proverb, in vino 
veritas, though otherwise eareful andj re- 
served, now in his discourse reveals his 
inmost thoughts undisguised and carelessly ; 
that the coward becomeselevated to boldness; 
that the solemn mg no longer regarding 
his usually carefully preserved dignity, in 
inconsiderate wantonness or common mer- 
riment, makes himself the jest of others ; 
that the prudent, calculating, reasoning man, 
falls into indiscretions which, as soon as the 
fumes have fied, he rues for years after- 
wards; these i other — 
have their cause in the domi- 
suing ond aftzactive power of the sensual 
present, by which the mind is drawn alike 
from the remembrance of the past and the 
consideration of the“ future, while, at the 
same time, from the intrusive dazzling co- 
lours of the outward world, all that lies 
above or beneath the surface of the seen and 
felt actuality, and is not perceived by the 
senses but can only be comprehended by 
ideas, and which is designed not to serve our 
sensual nature, but to rule and govern it, is 
more and more outshone, yet not so that con- 
sciousness is altogether lost, it is only placed 
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| in a feeble twili The account, however, 
is not yet completed. 

For the more drankenness increases, so 
much the more is the mind attracted by the 
present and the apparent which offer them- 
selves from without; to so much a greater 
distance recede the past and the future; so 
much the more contracted becomes the 
period of time which the man is able to 
comprehend at a glance ; so much the more 
restricted is his power of distinguishing the 
differences of things presented to his senses, 
even though following each other at short 
intervals, till at length, swallowed up in 
the whirl of the present, he exists but as 
a part of a mere point of time. ‘Together 
with the memory, all ideas of the past and 
the future are extinguished. The mind is 
no longer conscious of what Has Been or 
May Be, of To-day or To-morrow; of 
nothing more than of a wretched Now. 
It knows not that it shortly before Was, 
and forebodes not that it shortly again 
Will Be ; it feels its existence as that of an 
animal, existing merely for the present 
moment, which in the one next following 
again belongs to the past. While the man 
falls entirely under the ascendaney of the 
senses, their conceptions, impressions, and 
emotions ; the star of moral and legal order 
at the same time sinks deeper below his 
narrow horizon, so thatat length no beam 
reaches his benighted soul. Duty and right 
are therefore now not merely unregarded, 
but they are wholly ised: he can- 
not regard them, because he has them hot; 
he has them not, because he can find them 
nowhere within him; and he finds them 
there no longer, because he is carried away 
from the world to which they belong, and 
is confined within a circle where nothing 
can reach him but that which in the imme- 
diate present affects his outward senses. In 
this state (in which the man—as the com- 
mon phrase, “ drunk as a beast,” fittingly 
enough it—stands pretty much on 
a level with the animal, at least with those 
of the higher order), consciousness is by no 
means removed, but restricted to that little 
which finds a place in the narrow limits of, 
if we may use the phrase, a scarcely span- 

Present; to a minute point of time 
which, more or less brightly—while every- 
thing belonging to the Past or Future that 
lies beyond is buried in thickest darkness — 
stands alone before his mind. Within this 
circle he has perceptions, thoughts, and sen- 
sations ; but what he perceives and imagines 
are only fragments torn from their proper 





connexion ; what he feels is only the im- 
pression of the single momentary appear- 
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ance that affects him; and what these per- 
ceptions and feelings excite in him, become 
the only grounds for determining and fixing 
his desires and his will. So far as he wills 

. and resolves he is necessarily conscious of 
his object, and able to avail himself of the 
means at hand or offered at the moment for 
fulfilling it. But not the less is his will 
and act blind and brutal, because his mind 
is able to comprehend nothing beyond what 
lies at his feet, stands before his eyes, or 
sounds in his ears; and because not only the 
moral world with its commandments, but 
even the physical, except the little isolated 
shred that yet falls within his horizon, is 
wholly vanished. He perceives, therefore, 
when he acts, that his act is certainly that 
which in respect to its next object it ought 
to be and is, yet not only without any re- 
ference to propriety and right, but without 
any to its consequences, so far as 
these in any degree may extend beyond the 
immediate effect of the deed. Without 
reaching actual idiotcy, such a state, at least 
in its development and consequences, has 
the closest relationship to it. 

This is sufficient to explain clearly how 
Piirner, without being entirely distracted 
or mad, had at length in brutish anger at- 
tacked the imagined Worle with his knife 
when he would not leave the place, but ob- 
stinately maintained and kept it—and this 

ing with consciousness, though not a 
guilty consciousness; on the following day, 
when in prison he saw his hands and clothes 
covered with the blood of his murdered 
master, recovering his recollection of the 
waking dream of preceding night ; and 
now, but not till now, making the frightful 
discovery that his hands had committed a 
deed for which his own blood would be re- 
quired, and which he must deny in order to 
avoid a punishment, which, at least with 
design, he had not merited. 


These reasons, and a certificate from 
the judicial medical examiner, that Piirner 
had reached ‘the third degree of drunk- 
enness, in which drowsiness, insensibi- 
lity, and sometimes even apoplexy, fol- 
low as effects,” were sufficient for an 
acquittal and release. It is to be hoped 
that drunkenness, or even the affectation 
of it, are not very prevalent in Bavaria ; 
for we think so subtle a judgment by no 
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means likely to repress either drunken- 
ness itself or any of the crimes that in 

land we are accustomed to think too 
frequently the consequences of it, and 
for which we are hardly prepared to 
admit it as an excuse, far less a justifi- 
cation. We wonder what the decision 
would have been if Piirner, in his drunken 
unconsciousness, had merely committed 
a civil damage. Had he broken a basket 
of Schweiger’s crockery, thinking it was 
Warlein’s, would he have been held re- 
sponsible ? or would Schweiger have been 
deemed the proper sufferer, while Piir- 
ner, having drunk himself into a half- 
unconscious state, would have been 
deemed therefore irresponsible ? 


We have purposely avoided enteri 
into any detai of the juridical y caay 
these investigations, except where it has 
been required to elucidate the narrative, 
though there is much of pedantry and 
metaphysical refinement to which we 
might have objected. ‘The division of 
evidence, by which witnesses under 
eighteen are incapacitated, and persons 
between eighteen and twenty-one ; are 
received only as half-witnesses; that 
is, that the evidence of two ns of 
twenty is considered as only legally equal 
to that of one person of twenty-two, and 
by which a murder witnessed by a score 
of persons of seventeen, or by e@ per- 
sons of nineteen, could not be legally 
proved. ‘These points, and many others 
ofa merely legal character, we have not 
considered as within the nature of out - 
work ; but they are curious, and deserve 
to be studied by all who take an interest 
in the criminal law of their own land 
and of foreign countries; we have only 
endeavoured to show the operation of a 
foreign criminal code in a few cases which 
may afford points of comparison with qur* 
own ; points va which it requires no 
technical knowledge to form a judgment, 
and which, while they vary from the 
practices of our own courts, are not, we 
trust, devoid of interest or importance. _ 
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THE OREGON QUESTION. 


[In consequence of the immediate interest attached to this question, we avail ourselves of 
an article in the Supplement to the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ yet unpublished. This article 
is from the pen of a gentleman who has distinguished himself as the writer of a pam- 
phlet on ‘ The Oregon Question,’ which is universally referred to as one of the highest 
authorities on the subject. ] 


Tnx country known by the name of Oregon is bounded on the south by the parallel 
of 42° N. latitude, being the northern boundary of Mexico. On the north this territory 
is bounded by the parallel of latitude 54° 10’, or, more strictly, this is the northern- 
most point on the coast, for in this latitude the irregularly-shaped boundary of the 
Russian possessions in America terminates. On the east of it are the Rocky 
Mountains, and on the west the Pacific Ocean. It occupies a space of about thirteen 
degrees of latitude and fifteen degrees of longitude. Besides the Rocky Mountains, 
there are two other ranges, one called the Far West or Cascade Range, and the other 
the Blue Mountains, dividing the country into three divisions, which are distinguished 
by peculiarities of soil and climate. The country between the Rocky and the Blue 
Mountains is almost uninhabitable by those who depend on agriculture. In the middle 
district rain never falls from April to November, and the soil is unpromising. The 
western district may be calculated, from latitude 42° to latitade 48° 30’, to be 64 degrees 
in its extreme length, or less than four hundred and fifty miles, and its average breadth 
about one hundred miles, that is, 45,000 square miles is the superficial extent of this 
westernmost region of Oregon, or rather more than the extent of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, to which it is much inferior in fertility. Indian corn does not succeed in any 
part of Oregon, from deficiency of rain. ‘The valley of the river Willamette, a tributary 
of the Columbia, which is the most fertile district, is about one hundred and fifty miles 
long and sixty broad. Wheat produces here about twenty to thirty bushels an acre. 
The winters are wet and stormy. F 
The territory north of the Columbia river and south of the parallel of N. latitude 49°, 
is that which is in dispute between the governments of Great Britain and the United 
States. It is bounded on the east and the south by the Columbia river, on the north- 
west by the Straits of Juan de Fuca, on the west by the Pacific Ocean, and is roughly 
estimated to be a little larger than the state of New York. Nine-tenths of the eastern 
half of this “‘ disputed territory ” is described to be “‘ a worthless desert,”—the other 
half has a very large proportion of bad land. President Polk has claimed for the 
United States the territory between 49° N. latitude and 54° 40’, as well as south of 49° 
to latitude 42°. Between Frazer’s River, or latitude 49°, and 54° 40’, Captain Wilkes 
states, that nowhere on the coast could a settlement be formed that could supply its 
own wants. 
The claims of Great Britain and of the United States are both founded on an alleged 
title derivable from discovery, settlement, and treaty. Some writers have added to 
these elements of title, what they call “‘ contiguity,” but this is of no importance in 


the dispute. 
I, The discoveries along the coast have been as follows : 
Navigator’s Name. Flag. Date. Latitude reached. 


Ulloa . . . . . . Spanish e« 15389 . e« 30°, 
Cabrillo . . ° . . o 1542 « «. 37°10. 
Ferrelo (Cabrillo’s “ pilot”) ° . 99 « 1543 . « 40° 20’ or 45°, 
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Navigator’s Name. 


Flag. Date. 

° . ° ° ° - English . 1579 . + 48°. 

Gali, or De Gualle . y ° - Spanish . 1584 . «~ 374° or 57}°. 
[The 574 is an alteration of a translator; the original account is 374, tn words, 


. not figures. } 

Viseaino . : . : . . Spamish . 1596 . . 42°. 
D’Aguilar e § ° 4 . i . Mee. « a. 
PCE Se ge Sgt So tiie, a. Sow. . ae 
Heceta . ° 1775 2 «(49° 30’. 


[Inferred the existence of the Columbia from the general appearance of the em- 
bouchure or bay, and named it San Roque.] 
De La Bodega ° ° ‘ Spanish . 12775 . . 58°. 
[These last three voyages were kept secret by the Spanish Government. ] 
. ° ° . . - English . 1778 . . 44° to beyond 60°. 
[Exact discovery scareely began till Cook.] 
Commercial Expedition . . - Russian . 1783 . . 60. 
[Planned from information obtained from King, Cook's successor. It started from 
the North, and proceeded no lower than 60°. 
Various commercial enterprises, chiefly English, then took place, which ended in the 
seizure of English vessels by the Spanish officers at Nootka Sound in 1789. In these 
enterprises were the well-known names of Dixon, Portlock, Duncan, Colnett, Barclay, 
las, and Meares; the last of whom may fairly stand next to Cook and Vancouver 
as a discoverer, in the immediate region north of the Columbia. 
Vancouver . . . ° . English . 1792 Surveyed the Coast. 
[Inferred the existence of the Columbia from the river-coloured water.] 
Gray . ‘ . ° - American merchant 1792 Entered the Columbia. 
Baker . ° ° : - English merchant 1792 Entered the Columbia. 
[Broughton found Baker there, who stated that he had also been there in the earlier 
part of the year. 
Broughton, Vancouver's Lieutenant, surveyed the Columbia for sds of 100 miles above 
the estuary, and took possession, with the consent of eo Ladions. 


Cook 


. 


The following are romances. 


Lorenzo Maldonado . ° . - Spanish . 1588. 

Juan de Fuca . ‘ é d p * - 1592 Professed to have discovered 
the North-west by 
sailing through the ti- 
nent of North America. 

Fonte, or De Fuentes . : ° . mish . 1640 . ~. 77° 

This last is a palpable forgery—and was published in 1708, in London, in ‘ The 

Monthly Miscellany, or Memoirs of the Curious.’ Neither Fuentes nor Fuca was ever 

noticed by _— writers. Fuca invented his story with a view of getting employed by 

Elizabeth: Fuentes never existed. 

Hakluyt, in his ‘ Colleetion of Voyages,’ published in 1589, states that. Drake merely 
reached the lat. 42°, but his account is interpolated in the volume which contains it, 
and he appears to have intended to suppress it. In the edition of 1600 Haklnyt places 
the northern point of Drake’s voyage in latitude 43°. 

The authorities for the higher latitude are:—1. ‘The World Encompassed,’ 
printed in 1628, under the superintendence of Francis Drake, a nephew of the 
admiral, which states that the coast “ was searched diligently even unto 48°.” 2ndly, 
Fletcher, who accompanied Drake, and whose MS. is in the British Museum. 3rdly, 
the celebrated navigator John Davis, in ‘ The World’s Hydrographieal Discovery,’ 
printed in 1595, says, that Sir F. Drake “ coasted all the Western shores of America 
until he came in the septentrional latitude of forty-eight degrees, being on the back 
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side of Newfoundland ;”* an authority which ought to decide the question of the limit 
of Drake’s discoveries. 4thly, Admiral Sir W. Monson, who had served under Drake, 
and who says that Drake ‘‘ ventured upon an unknown sea in forty-eight degrees.” 

In the account of the Spanish expedition under Galiano and Valdes published by 
the order of the King of Spain, at Madrid, in 1802, is this passage—“ The true 
glory which the F iglish navigator (Drake) may claim for himself is, the having dis- 
covered the portion of coast comprehended between the parallels of 43° and 48°, to 
which consequently the name of New Albion ought to be limited, without interfering 
with the discoveries of preceding navigators.”’ 

The discovery of the coast was, therefore, made by the British. But even if Drake 
had not discovered it, still, according to the principles laid down by jurists, the explo- 
ration of Cook would be treated as confirming a title by discovery, since the voyages 
of Perez, Heceta, and Bodega were not made known until 1802. (Wolff, ‘ Institutes 
du Droit des Gens,’ § 213; Vattel, book I. 1. xviii. § 207.) The discovery must 
be made public, otherwise the presumption is against it, or that it was a mere passing 
act, or that, occupation not being intended, the territory was abandoned. Publicity is 
essential to enable foreign nations to recognise and respect the title founded on it. 

Such was the condition of the title by mere discovery when the Spanish officer, 
Captain Martinez, in May, 1789, seized the British vessels the ‘ Iphigenia,’ ‘ North- 
West America,’ and in July the ‘ Argonaut,’ Captain Colnett, and the ‘ Princess 
Royal.’ A correspondence ensued between the governments of Greet Britain and 
Spain, which occasioned a message from the king to both Houses of Parliament, 
delivered May 25, 1790, stating that ‘‘no satisfaction was made or offered for the 
acts of seizure, and that a direct claim was asserted by the court of Spain to the 
exclusive rights of sovereignty, navigation, and commerce in the territories, coasts, 
and seas in that part of the world.” ‘The claim of sovereignty made by Spain was 
objected to, and Mr. Pitt stated that ‘‘ it was indefinite in its extent, and had originated 
in no treaty nor formal establishment of a colony, nor rested on any one of those 
grounds on which claims of sovereignty, navigation, and commerce usually rested.” 

This dispute was terminated by the Convention of the Escurial, dated October 28, 
1790, the third article of which declared that ‘the respective subjects of the contract- 
ing parties should not be molested in navigating or carrying on their fisheries in the 
Pacific Ocean or in the South Seas, or in landing on the coasts of those seas in places 
not already occupied, for the purpose of carrying on their commerce with the natives 
of the country, or of making settlements there.” Great Britain then renounced its 
title to exclusive possession, founded on mere discovery, and any similar claim on 
the part of Spain was abandoned. The convention was condemned by the opposition 
in parliament, the chief speakers asserting that Great Britain ought to have excluded 
Spain, and not to have conceded to it the right to settle on the coast. When it was 
asked where settlements could be made, Mr. Pitt replied that he should esteem the 
government highly culpable if it neglected to ascertain by actual survey. 

Captain Vancouver was sent by the British government to take possession of 
Nootka Sound, and to ascertain among other things how far to the north Spanish 
settlements had been established. He sailed from Deptford, January 6, 1791. 
Nootka Sound was delivered to him, but having a discussion on the extent of his 
instructions with the Spanish officer, Quadra, Lieut. Mudge was sent to England for 
further orders. Ultimately, in March, 1795, Nootka was delivered upto Lieut. 
Pierie of the marines. 
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It was while Vancouver was. on this voyage that he received information that in 
May, 1792, Captain Gray, of the ship ‘Columbia,’ from Boston, had entered the 
zestuary of the river now known by the name of this ship. Vancouver had on the 
‘27th of April observed the “ river-coloured ” water of the sea, but did not attempt to 
enter the river in consequence of being directed by his instructions not to pursue any 
other inlet or river than should be navigable by vessels of a burden safely to navigate 
the Pacific. Shortly afterwards Lieutenant Broughton in the ‘ Chatham,’ the consort 
of Vancouver's vessel, entered the estuary, and found there the ‘ Jenny’ of Bristol, 
Captain Baker, who had been there before in the early part of the year. Lieutenant 
B. explored the estuary, discovered where the river entered it, which Gray had 
not done, and ascended the river above one hundred miles—* taking possession” in 
the name of his sovereign. Gray, it must be observed, was a mere private trader, 
without a commission from his government : the coast had been previously discovered, 
and his own government never noticed his proceedings until 1814. But if he had 
had a commission, the discovery of the entrance to the river was a geographical 
merit conferring no rights, for rivers follow the title to the coast, and their discovery 
does not affect or impair such a title. 

After Nootka Sound was delivered up in 1795, the Spaniards never made any set- 
tlement north of Cape Mendocino. They abandoned the country, and left the 
British to perfect their title by discovery, through occupation and settlement. 

The subsequent expeditions to Oregon were as follow :— 


Name of Traveller, Flag. Date. 
Mackenzie . . ° English 1793 Crossed the Rocky Mountains and dis- 
covered Frazer’s River. 


David Thompson . English 1800 Crossed the Rocky Mountains, discovered 
and named the McGillivray River, 


Thompson -« . ° English 1806 First Settlement West of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in 54°, speedily followed by other 
settlements among the head-waters of 
the Columbia. 

Lewis and Clarke . American 1805-GExplored the Southern branches of the 
Columbia, and descended the main 
stream. 

Missouri Fur Company American 1808 Established a post on the Southern arm 
of the Columbia, or Lewis River. 


Astor’s Company ° American 1811 Established Astoria, at the Southern 
mouth of the Columbia, which was 
subse uently sold to the English North- 
West Company. 

Thompson, North-West Co. English 1811 Descended the Northern branch of the 
Columbia and main stream to the 
mouth, 


The expedition of Mackenzie was the first made by civilized men west of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The posts and settlements made by Thompson were the first established by civilized 
men west of the Rocky Mountains, and Thompson and his followers were the first 
white persons who navigated the northern branch of the Columbia, or traversed any 
part of the country drained by this branch of the river. 
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* Astor’s Pacific Fur Company consisted of Mr. Astor himself, six British subjects, 
and three citizens of the United States. Before those who were British subjects started, 
they asked for and received an assurance from the British minister at Washington— > 
‘that in case of a war between the two nations, they would be respected as British 
subjects and merchants.” The ‘expedition received no sanction or support from the 
government of the United States. In 1813, the persons resident on the Columbia, 
having full power to do so, sold their establishment to the North-West Company. 
Subsequently in the same year, Captain Black, R.N., in the Racoon, took possession 
of Astoria in the name of his Britannic Majesty. 

After the war the American government claimed Astoria, under an article of the 
Treaty of Ghent, made in December, 1814, as a post captured during the war. This 
was not the fact; but in 1818 possession was formally delivered up, the British go- 
vernment having previously stated that the post had not been captured, and that 
the territory had early been taken possession of in his majesty’s name (as it had 
been by Broughton) ; but that the question of title should be discussed in the nego- 
tiation on limits and other matters, which was soon to be commenced. (Greenhow, 
307, 310, 312.) 

On the delivery of this post the United States for the first time exercised any act 
of sovereignty in Oregon. It was put into possession, but not relieved from proving 
its title, for its possession was derived from Great Britain. 

In October, 1818, a treaty between Great Britain and the United States declared 
that the country should be open to the subject of both powers for ten years, without 
prejudice to the claims of either power or to the claims of any other power. 

In February, 1819, the United States made the Florida Treaty with Spain, which 
declared part of the west boundary of the United States to be along the parallel of 
latitude 42° to the sea, both parties ceding to each other, and respectively renouncing, 
all claims on either side of this line. ‘This treaty the Americans pretend confers a 
title to the coast north of 42°, though Spain never completed or obtained a title by 
occupation, 

In August, 1827, a treaty between Great Britain and the United States extended 
indefinitely the provisions of the treaty of 1818, until determined by notice of a year, 
and it was not to impair the claims of either party. This treaty is still in force, but 
the Congress of the United States, in April, 1846, authorised the notice to terminate 
it to be given. 

1. The government of the United States contend, notwithstanding their treaty 
of 1818, that Spain alone was entitled to Oregon until 1819. In reply it is said 
that the British title was acknowledged by the Convention of the Escurial—that 
Spain never made a settlement in the territory, but totally abandoned it—that Spain 
had no title either by discovery or occupation—that all the rights or claims which it 
had were derivable from the treaty of 1790—and that official Spanish writers admit 
the British title by discovery to New Albion. 

2. It is contended that Gray discovered the Columbia, and that this is of itself a 
sufficient title to Oregon. In reply it is said that rivers follow the title to the coast 
—if the coast was discovered, the rivers follow the title to it—that Gray was not 
acting under a public commission, and could not, as a private person, extend the 
territory,of the United States—that his discovery was never noticed by his own 
government for upwards of twenty years—and that in the negotiation with Spain in 
1819 it was not set forth. . 
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3. The settlement of Astoria is called a national settlement. In reply it is said 
that the only sanction the adventurers received was from the British minister—that it 
, Was a mere private speculation by a party of men, the majority of whom were British 
* subjects, who had asked for British protection—that the application to the United 
States government to sanction it was not complied with—and that a colony could not 
be planted beyond the limits of the United States without the authority of an Act of 


The British title depends on original discoveries made by Drake, Cook, and Van- 
couver, whose acts were sanctioned and approved of by their sovereigns, and notified 
to the world—on the acknowledgment of the title made by Spain in 1790—on the 
restoration of Nootka in 1795, as evidence of the acknowledgment of territorial rights 
—on the possession taken by British officers, which by our law, when done with the 
sanction of the sovereign, is alone sufficient te make a country part of the dominions 
of the crown—on the numerous settlements and posts which our Government has 
allowed the North-West Company and the Hndson’s Bay Company to establish—on 
the recognition of the claims of the British government made by the United States 
in 1814, in 1818, and in 1827—0on the sovereignty which those acts of recognition 
proclaimed, and which was recognised by the United States before its treaty with 
Spain in 1819, as well as subsequently in the treaty of 1827. 

Great Britain does not assert claims beyond the terms of the treaty of 1790. 
The United States some time since claimed the whole territory, without ever having 
obtained any legal authority over any part of it, and they now allege the extent of 
this bare claim as evidence of having a better title. 

In the course of the early negotiations the United States government offered the 
boundary of 49° to the sea, and the navigation of the Columbia river. Great Britain 
required that the line should run along 49° to the Columbia river, then along the 
Columbia river to the sea, agreeing not to erect any fort at the mouth of the river. 
Subsequently it offered part of the territory between the river and the coast. In the 
last negotiation carried on by Mr. Pakenham and Mr. Buchanan, the United States 
offered a boundary along the parallel 49°, withdrawing the former proposal respecting 
the Columbia river ; and the correspondence closed with an assertion of an exclusive 
right to the entire west coast from 42° to 54° 40’, thus denying every claim made by 
Great Britain and hitherto recognised by the government of the :United States. 
There are signs that this violent policy and disregard of the admissions made in 
former negotiations will not be supported by the people of America, and it is to be 
hoped that they will not be indifferent to what is just and honourable in the affair. 
The British government has twice offered to refer the question to arbitration, and 
the last offer was very remarkable for proposing that the arbiters should be civilians, 
in order to avoid the apprehension republicans might have to a monarchical tribunal. 
The offers have been refused, and the last refusal was accompanied with most objec- 
tionable reasons. 

(Autuonitizs :—Greenhow, ‘ History of Oregon and California,’ Boston, 1844 ; 
Falconer, ‘Qn the Oregon Question,’ 2nd ed., 1845; Wallace, ‘On the Oregon 
Question,’ London, 1845; ‘ The Oregon Question examined in respect to Facts and 
the Law of Nations,’ by Dr. Travers Twiss, D.C.L., London, 1846 ; ‘ Tracts on the 
Oregon Question, by an American,’ New York, 1846 ; ~ Spectator,’ No. 921.) 
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A GREAT WEDDING IN CAIRO. 
(From the Unpublished Volume of ‘ The Englishwoman in Egypt.’) 


May, 1845. 

I roip you that a great marriage, which I had been invited to attend, had been put 
off: the preparations for it have now been commenced, and my invitation has been 
renewed. Some of the observances usual on the occasion of such a marriage can be 
witnessed only by females, the scene being the interior of the hareem; the scenes of 
others are accessible only to men. Though I am obliged for a short time to defer 
the description of the former, [ need not do the same with respect to the latter; and 
having, among my brother’s notes, an ample account of the public ceremonials 
observed at one of the grandest of the marriages that have been celebrated in this city 
during a period of many years, I shall extract from it what I think most likely to 
interest you. The festival about to be described wax previous to the marriage of a 
sister of Ahmad Piishd, a nephew of the Viceroy ; ; and lasted nine days. Mohammad 
’Alee presented to Ahmad Pd@h4, on this occasion, three thousand purses, equivalent 
to about fifteen thousand pounds; and to the bridegroom, Mukhtér Bey, who had 
been educated in Paris, and had lately been appointed President of the Council of 
State, one thousand purses, or five thousand pounds. 

The scene of the festivities was the garden of the Ezbekeeyeh. It being then the 
season of the inundation, the large space called Birket el Ezbekeeyeh, which is of an 
irregular form, nearly half a mile in length, and about a third of a mile in breadth, 
was filled with water ; and the water was unusually high. The back of the palace 
of Ahmad Pdsha overlooks this space, which is now no longer a lake, the soil having 
been raised, and planted with avenues of trees. A platform of wood, supported by 
boats and surrounded by little flags, to the staves of which. were attached cords, with 
numerous lamps suspended to them, was moored about half-way between the centre 
of the lake and the palace. This platform was designed as a stage for fireworks ; 
and five guns were placed upon it, and two more en the shore. The guns were 
fired frequently during the day-time, and more frequently during the display 
of the fireworks at night. There were several boats on the lake for hire; and 
many tents for the sale of coffee, sweetmeats, &c. were erected on the narrow 
spaces between the water’s edge and the surrounding houses, as well as a few 
swings and whirligigs. The shores of the lake, and the way leading from it 
to the front of the palace of Ahmad Pishé, were crowded all the day; and more 
especially was the palace itself, which, with the exception of a few apartments, was 
thrown open to the public. In the ‘court of the palace, where twelve chandeliers 
(two of them very large, but not handsome) were suspended, ard which was covered 
over with red tent-cloths, &c., for shade ; musicians, dancing-men, swordsmen, and 
others, amused the assembled crev:ds during the day ; and refreshments, consisting 
of sweetmeats, coffee, sherbet, &c., were occasionally served to the people in the 
public rooms, high and low; fer even the meanest of the people had free access ; 
the Pishé reserving only a few rooms for himself and his friends. But the chief 
festivities were in the evening. 

‘* I spent an hour (says my brother) on the shore of the lake in the evening of the 
first day, to see the fireworks. The place was excessively crowded. There were 
numerous benches and stools of palm-sticks, and strips of matting, sanenns ances 
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water's edge, by the kohwegees (or keepers of the coffee booths): as soon as a 
person sat on one of these, a cup of coffee was brought to him, and if he refused to 
take it, he was not allowed to retain his seat, unless he were a person of the higher 


- orders. Several mesh’als (or cressets) were stuck in the ground to light the com- 


pany: and numbers of men were going about with cakes, nuts, and various other 
eatables, and with sweet drinks and water. The scene was strikingly picturesque 
and lively. The fireworks chiefly consisted of rockets, which were discharged one 
at a time, at short intervals ; so that they were not very remarkable ; but they had a 
pretty appearance, issuing from the bosom of the lake. The seven guns were occa- 
sionally fired, one after another. 

‘* From the lake I proceeded to the palace ; pushing my way through dense crowds. 
Numerous lamps, in addition to two large chandeliers, were hung in the street before 
the palace; and the street there was covered over like the court. The court 
I found thronged with people, chiefly of the lower classes. A large ring was formed 
round a group of dancing-men ; but I could not get near enough to see them. All 
the public apartments also were crowded with persons of every class, and in every 
variety of picturesque attire, from the richest to the meanest. At the door of one 
room I was stopped by a sentry, and told that there“were only Europeans within. 
I found it convenient to assert my right to enter, and was admitted. Here were but 
a few persons ; mostly Greeks ; several of whom were females, some in the ordinary 
European dress, and others in the male costume of the Turks, which they had put on 
in the hope of their being mistaken for boys, as it is uncommon for females in the 
East to be in the company of men, or even to go out at night: but their sex was too 
evident. 

“ From the windows of this room I had a good view of what was going on in the 
court. A military band played several European airs remarkably well; and then 
a group of native musicians (dlateeyeh) played some of their own airs, occasionally 
with the accompaniment of the voice ; but there was such a confusion of noises in 
the court that we could not very plainly hear them. These were succeeded by 
dancers, not pleasing substitutes for the dancing-girls, whose performances had been 
strietly interdicted between three and four months before, and many of whom, 
refusing to profess repentance of their dissolute lives, had been banished to Isna, in 
Upper Egypt. The dancers on this occasion were not the khawals, or common 
dancing-men of Cairo, but of a class whose dancing, dress, and appearance, were’ 
nearly the same, and who differed from the khawals in little more than their appella- 
tion, which is gink. Their effeminate profession, dress, manners, and performances 
rendered them disgusting objects to me, and, I hope, to many others among the 
spectators. The gink are generally Greeks, Turks, Armenians, or Jews. In the 
case which I am describing, they were mostly Armenians ; and about six danced at 
atime. They wore a tight vést, with a loose kind of petticoat, forming a compound 
of male and female attire; and had long hair, in most instances hanging down the 
back in numerous plaits, and decked with the little glittering ornaments of gold gene- 
rally worn by the Egyptian women of the middle and higher orders, and called safa. 
They used castagnettes of brass; and their dancing was, in general, similar in every 
respect to that of the ghawdzee, or common dancing girls ; but occasionally they per- 
formed pirouettes and other exercises. 

« ‘ Meanwhile a buffoon, who is a regular servant of the Pasha, dressed in a fantas- 
tical manner, and wearing a high, pointed red cap, gaudily ornamented with tinse¥ 
and ‘bells, amused the company with ridiculous drolleries. He and several other 
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persons, some of whom were of the meanest and dirtiest of the people, bore torches. 

The buffoon came up to the room of the Europeans. In this room refreshments of. 
various kinds, liqueurs, sherbet, coffee, &c., were served to the company. The 

dldteeyeh, who had played in the court, also came up, and performed a concert of 
instrumental and vocal music. The buffoon accompanied and marred their music with 

his castagnettes, then sat down in the lap of an old musician; danced with his back 

towards the females in a very insulting manner, and performed a variety of other 
extravagant actions. 

‘« At the same.time there were performances ofa different kind in the court. A 
company of mohabbazeen (or low comedians) acted a farce, exhibiting the troubles 
of a hen-pecked husband. This unfortunate person, who was very fully clothed, first 
danced about the arena with a drawn sword. The player who personated his wile, 
who was a man in female attire, and to whom I must apply the feminine pronoun, came 
into the ring with a swaggering gait, and desired him to give her his sword, which he 
refusing to do, she scolded and screamed, beating her face, and then his; and thus 
obtained what she wanted. In the same manner she obliged him to strip off almost 
every article of his clothing, one by one, and at last, enraged by her conduct, he beat 
her till she died. ‘This foolish faree, I thought, might probably be too appropriate 
at a féte in celebration of the approaching marriage of a man newly elevated to rank 
with a woman of much higher condition; for generally, in cases of this kind among 
the Turks, the husband is the slave of his wife. After this, a man, with a lighted 
torch to represent a tail, ran round upon his hands and knees several times wituin the 
ring. Such were the silly performances on the first night of this festival : those, at 
least, were the principal performances from sunset till past midnight. The dances, 
&c., continued all the night, as well as all the day. ‘The pasha entertained a private 
party every evening during this period of rejoicing, but did not partake of the repast 
with them. 

‘* The performances of the second night, and the fireworks, were so little different 
from those of the first that I need not describe them. Some of the Pasha’s pipes 
were brought to the visitors in the room appropriated to Europeans, and refreshments 
served as before. The buffoon this night was dressed as a Frank, but seemed to be 
ashamed of his disguise, for he was less lively. 

‘* On the third night, after the usual performances of the gink, a hdwee, or performer 
ef sleight-of-hand tricks, amused the company. The chief of his juggling perform- 
ances was the putting a number of slips of white paper into a saucepan, placed on a 
‘boy’s head, and then taking them out dyed of various colours. No pipes were brought: 
to the Europeans’ room this night, because one of the mouth-pieces, which were all: 
very costly, had been stolen the night before; though evidently not by one of the 
visitors ; for it was afterwards found in a room wo which the Europeans had not access. 
Refreshments, however, were served as on the preceding nights ; and more.attention : 
was given to amuse the company in this room. A military band, with the ordinary: 
Egyptian instruments, came up, and played and sang several native airs; the bufigen 
accompanying them with his castagnettes and drolleries. They were succeeded by a 
‘Turkish band, whose plaintive music was pleasing, but tame and poor after that of the 
Egyptians. Then a party of hired native musicians performed for nearly an hour, 
and in the best style. 

‘* A full military band meanwhile played European airs in the court ; and after they 
had finished, a farce was periormed, the subject of which was the miseries of a man 
with two gives. In the better, parts of this there was nothing worthy ear ; 
in the wotse there was a scene which made me quit the place in disgust. 
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“ A rocket during the third night set fire to a $drt of Ahmad Pish4’s palace, but 
did little injury. The boats and platform which composed the stage for the fireworks 
_were therefore removed nearly to the middle of the lake, on the morning of the 
fourth day. In the course of the next night, a silly farce was performed in the 
palace. The military band then played European airs, after which was a mock sword 
fight, between a man and a boy, who aimed their blows too obviously at each other’s 
shields ; and another between two men; and after this a concert of Egyptian music 
by hired performers. 

‘ On the fifth night, the performances in the court of the palace consisted of nothing 
more than a stupid play and the dances of the gink: but the instrumental and vocal 
music of the 4ldteeyeh afforded better amusement in the room appropriated to the 

visitors. In the course of this night, a little boy, coming into the court, 
and seeming to be struck with the utmost astonishment at the number of lamps, pro- 
bably having never seen anything of the kind before, expressed his wonder by a very 
loud exclamation. A Turkish captain, offended at his innocent ejaculations, scized the 
poor little fellow, and gave him a severe flogging ; and a private soldier struck him 
with the butt-end of his musket; but Ahmad Pishé, coming down into the court 
while this was being done, and inquiring and learning the cause, immediately ordered 
that the Turk should be flogged with double severity, called out to the other soldiers 
to take warning by his example, and gave several saadeeyehs (little coins each of the 
value of about ten-pence of our money) to the poor child, who would doubtless have 
willingly submitted to a flogging every day for such a compensation. 

‘* On the sixth day, a rope for dancers was fixed in a wide space in the way leading 
from the lake to the palace of Ahmad Paéshé. There were two performers here 
this day, a woman, and a boy about fourteen years of age; both of the class of the 
Ghagar, or Ghajar, which is the name given in Egypt to Gipsies. They performed 
twice in the day, and dense crowds assembled to view them. The rope was about 
eighteen feet from the ground, and the horizontal part of it very short, about twelve 
feet. The woman, who was profusely clad in old but gaudy things, and unveiled, 
like all the gipsy-women of Egypt, performed first, but merely walked along the 
rope, very slowly and timid!y, supporting herself by holding the balancing pole, and 
resting one end of it upon the ground. The boy ascended immediately after, and 
did nothing surprising. 

“* Many of the idlers in the neighbourhood of the Ezbekeeyeh were drawn off from 
the scene of the festivities this day by the arrest of a Copt (who had always professed 
himself a Christian), for having employed a number of fikees in his house to perform 
a recitation of the Kur-an. He exculpated himself by asserting that he had been a 
Muslim in his heart for fourteen years, but had feared to incur the enmity of his 
relations by avowing himself such. A white turban was put upon his head instead 
of the black one which he had been accustomed to wear; and he was sent to the 
citadel, as is usual in cases of the kind, thence to the Kadee, to make an cpen pro- 
fession of his faith ; and back to the citadel, to receive adress. On such an occasion, 
the apostate is preceded by musicians with drums and hautboys, and by a number of 
schoolboys, who cry, as they go along, ‘‘ God aid the religion of El-Islim; God 
destroy the religion of the infidels !” This morning also, an old wall on the shore of 
the lake of the Ezbekeeyeh, shaken by the firing of the guns, fell upon four men, 
one of whom was killed beneath its ruins. 

“ At the palace, in the of this day, a khawal, or Egyptian dancing-man, 
performed, and outdid the gink, danced at the same time in another part of the 
court. This man’s performances were chiefly athletic, leaping through a hoop, &c. 
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He stood on the shoulders of another man, who walked about with him for several 
minutes: then, still borne in the same manner, he carried a boy in his arms. Next, 
he formed the support of a pile of five boys and men; whom, after two or three 
minutes, he threw down. But he excited most surprise by sustaining, apparently 
with his teeth, a weight of about sixty or seventy pounds. This was a cylinder of 
wood with four circular plates of iron, forming part of the machine called nérag, which 
is used in Egypt for threshing wheat and cutting the straw. But while one of these 
iron plates was between his teeth, that next to it rested upon the top of his head. 
‘The full military band played European airs again, and a smaller military band per- 
formed native airs with the instruments of the country. 

** On the seventh night a farce was performed, which was rather tedious, the scenes 
being little more than the contract for the wife, and the bridal procession, conducted 
in the ordinary manner of the country. To make up for the want of humour, the 
actors threw crackers about every minute, and ended by dancing in a ridiculous 
manner. Afterwards, a peasant displayed his skill in balancing tall mesb’als, or 
cressets ; one with a single receptacle for fire, and of the common size ; another with 
five such receptacles ; and a third with only one, but of more than twice the usual 
length. ‘These he supported on his forehead. 

“ On the eighth night, which was the last of the festivities at the palace, the per- 
formances were more silly, and more unworthy of description than any of those of the 
preceding nights. I therefore pass them over in silence. But I have yet to describe 
the zeffeh, or procession of the bride to the house of the bridegroom, which took 
place on the ninth day, Thursday, the day most approved for such an event. 

“* It is usual, in cases of this kind, for the procession to follow a circuitous route, 
through several of the larger streets of the metropolis, and particularly through the 
main street of the city. In the present case, the procession, on quitting the palace, 
turned to the right, it being esteemed unlucky to turn first to the left, and, after 
winding through some streets, made a circuit round the lake and its environs. It 
then passed through the part where most of the Franks reside, and having proceeded 
thence just outside the original limits of the city, on the west and south, entered 
the main street by the great gate called Bab Zuweyleh. It had to pass through 
the greater part of the city to arrive at the bridegroom's house. I had been 
informed that it would pass through the main street about an hour before noon, and 
I went thither an hour earlier than the expected time, but I had to wait six hours 
before it arrived at the place where I sat. 

“ The leader of the procession was the chief buffoon, on horseback, with a pointed 
silver cap, belonging to the treasury. He gravely saluted the spectators, turning to 
the right and left as he passed along, like the Kadee and other great men, and occa- 
sionally performed the same absurd actions as the false-bearded fool in the processions 
of the Kisweh and Mahmal; such as pretending to write judicial decisions, &e. 
Next were four men in ample scarlet robes, of the kind called benish, each mounted 
on a camel, and beating a pair of large kettle-drums called nakdkeer. The last of 
these was followed by a water-carrier, termed a keiyim, who was also, as were most 
of the persons, clad in a scarlet benish. A keiyim of the water-carriers is a man 
who, for the sake of a present and this empty title, carries a skin filled with sand and 
water, of greater weight and for a longer period than any of his brethren will venture 
to do; and this feat he must accomplish without sitting down to rest, unless in a 
crouching posture. The keiyim of this procession began to carry his burthen, a skin 
of sand and water about two hundred pounds in weight, at sunset of the preceding 
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day, bore it in the procession, and continued to do so until sunset: this is a common 
custom in zeffehs of the great. 

“ Next followed twelve camels with saddles or housings covered with scarlet or green 
. loth, ornamented with shells of the kind called cowries, and having a number ot 
small flags slanting forward from the forepart of each saddle, as in the processions of 
the Kisweh and Mahmal: indeed, these were the same saddles, &c. that were used 
in those processions on the last occasion. Shortly after these had passed, a boat, 
mounted on a gun-carriage, and bearing Ahmad Pasha’s chief reyyis or boat-master, 
was drawn along by a number of men. Next passed a small field-piece, which was 
fired in the street before a public school-room, in which Ahmad Pasha was sitting to 
see his pageant. Some of the gink who had performed in the palace followed next, 
striking their castagnettes and occasionally dancing ; then two men on horseback, each 
bearing a long pole with an embroidered handkerchief tied at the top, another man 
bearing a tall cresset wound about with handkerchiefs, and several sakkas, to supply 
the spectators with water. Then followed a covered car with open sides, and back, 
and front, drawn by four horses, and bearing the principal hired musicians who had 
performed at the palace: these performed also during the procession, though their 
music could scarcely be heard. A similar car followed, in which were the ’al’mehs, 
or female singers, who had performed in the hareem during the festivities: they were 
fully veiled, as ladies, and sang during the procession. 

“* Here were wanting what are generally seen in a zeffeh of this kind, namely, @ 
number of cars, each bearing persons of some particular manufacture or trade, ail at 
work in their several crafts, even such as builders, whitewashers, and the like, in- 
cluding persons of all, or almost all, the arts and manufactures practised in the me- 
tropolis. 

‘* After the car with the female singers followed a number of buffvons; boys and 
men with hobby-horses made of palm-sticks and paper; two men on stilts, which 
were about eight feet high ; the farce-players, whose absurd performances at the 
palace I have described, and the greater number of the gink, with their Turkish 
band. Next came a company of lancers, followed by pioneers, a full military band, 
and a body of infantry; then several euauchs on horseback. These immediately 
preceded a train of eight shabby European carriages, which conveyed the ladies. 

‘* Each carriage was drawn by four horses, driven by an Arab coachman, and attended 
by two or more eunuchs behind, and its upper part was covered with shawls spread 
upon the top and hanging down before, behind, and on either side, curtaining the 
windows, and concealing the ladies within. In the foremost, which was the best 
carriage, was the bride. Many of the female spectators raised their shrill and 
quavering cries of joy (called zaghdreet) as the carriage passed. The train of car- 
riages was followed by a number of drummers and hautboy-players, who accompany 
ordinary bridal processions; each of these was on horseback, and clad in a scarlet 
benish. Ahmad Pisha’s chief gardener, in a canopied car which was filled and hung 
about with fruit, closed the procession, The time which the procession occupied in 
passing the place where I sat was just half an hour.” 

My brother's remarks on the shabbiness of the carriages used by the grandees ten 
years since lead me to tell you how different are the equipages of the present day in 
Cairo. Some are nearly as good as those you meet in Hyde Park; and a carriage 
with four beautiful grey horses, in which I saw Mohammad ’Alee last week, could 


hardly, I thought, be surpassed in point of good taste. 
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THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 
From ‘ Passages in the Life of Gilbert Earle.’ By the late Barry St. Leger, Esq. 


‘“* Meerna, after long absence, with those 
dear to us, is said to be one of the highest 
enjoyments of human existence. To me 
it proved one of the saddest moments of 
a sad life. Revisiting the scenes of our 
childhood is also accounted a great, though 
a melancholy pleasure;—my return to 
them was even more bitter than my de- 
re had been. During the long and 
reary years which I had passed in India, 
the thoughts of home had been the food 
on which my soul had lived. The hope 
of one day being restored to it, of being 
again united to the dear ones who dwelt 
there, had supported me under the mar- 
tyrdom of the heart, which is caused by 
long banishment. At length the time 
was come to which I had looked un- 
varyingly, for five-and-twenty years. I 
embarked for England; and, as our 
voyage lessened before us, my heart ex- 
ded with the near accomplishment of 
ong-deferred hope. During the last 
week of the passage, I felt sickening 
impatience for the sight of land. Our 
course had been rapid till within a few 
days’ sail of England, when we met with 
baffling winds, which increased my eager- 
ness to a painful pitch. I used to pace 
the deck during the first watch with the 
officer until he was relieved, and listen 
with engrossing interest to his stories of 
the usual circumstances of approaching 
England—of the chances of wind at the 
entrance of the Channel—of the pilot 
coming on board—of running up to the 
Downs—of all the minutie, in short, with 
which the close of his different voyages 
had been varied. This man and his 
fellows looked happily forward to reach- 
ing home ; but how different were their 
feelings from mine! They looked to the 
recurrence of a periodical pleasure: I felt 
the condensed intensity of long years of 
hope. 

“On the morning that we did make 
land, I was awakened by my servant with 
the tidings that we were close in shore. 
My cabin was on the seaward side of the 
ship, so, as I looked from the port-hole, 





I saw only the green waves dancing and 
glittering in the breeze and sunshine of a 
summer morning: but the waves were 
green—and I blessed the colour, as as- 
suring our nearness to land, and that land 
my own. I was speedily dressed and on 
deck. We were running rapidly up 
Channel with a brisk westerly breeze, 
and the green hills of the Devonshire 
coast stretched away a-head and a-stern 
of us as far as the eye could reach. It so 
happened that it was this very part of the 
coast which I had seen last, when I was 
leaving England nearly six-and-twenty 
years before. My last look of my native 
country was at one of those very hills, in 
the cold dull light of a November even- 
ing. I now saw it again in all the glory 
of sunlight and of summer, and with the 
feeling of return, instead of departure, at 
my heart: and yet with these causes, 
both physical and inward, for joyous 
sensation, I question whether my feelings 
were not less sad on the former occasion 
than now. It was true I was then quit- 
ting my country—my friends—my home 
—all those charities which entwine them- 
selves with the ott gv in a manner 
never to be unravelled, and which caused 
mine to strain almost to breaking as I 
left them. But to these gs, man 
and bitter as they were, I had that all- 
powerful antidote—the buoyancy of a 
youthful spirit ;—that false vision of early 
days, which, like a Claude Lorraine glass, 
throws a warm tint of richness and of 
leasure over every scene, however me- 
fancholy and unhopeful its reality may 
be. Now my years of trial were past, 
and the moment was come to which I 
had always looked for repayment for all 
I underwent. But it found me changed, 
as all men must be, by the lapse of years, 
and suffering, as it is to be hoped all do 
not suffer, under the pain of bitter recol- 
lection. My heart was chilled with the 
retrospect of an unhappy life, and my joy 
for what was, was lost in my regret for 
what might have been. I felt, too, what 
all men must feel who pass the greater 
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and better of their life in present 
in for ths hope of future happiness. I 
elt that now, when it was at last within 
- my grasp, I had but few and declining 
years to enjoy it. 
‘* But this was only the foretaste of the 
in my return home was to cause me. 
landed at Southampton, and, without 
going to London, travelled post across 
country to my father’s. It was in 
the month of July, and at the close of 
the day, as my chaise wound slowly 1 
the hill, from the top of which I knew 
should see my father’s house. For the 
last few miles, the country had been be- 
coming familiar to _ and I now a 
nised every spot which we . 
saw the el | where I yA ay first 
pheasant, and the cover where the hounds 
met on the day I was first out hunting; 
and I recollected the pride of my young 
heart at being allowed to mingle in the 
sports of grown men. But even here 
there was change—even the face of the 
country was not asI left it: how must, 
= thought, the human faces which I loved 
ve 


tered in the same period! In the 
of a wild heath, of which the cover 

have mentioned formed part, there were 

| ety fields, trim hedge-rows, and a 
e of cottages which bore no mark of 
recent erection, The cover itself was 
railed in, and seemed kept as a preserve. 
All the free nature of the scene was lost ; 
and, in my present mood, I thought it ill 
parr Tern f even for the smiling fertility 
which occupied its place. hen we 
reached the top of the hill, the well-re- 
membered scene of my childhood burst 
upon my sight. In all the long and 
comp years which had passed since I 
looked on it, that spot had remained 
So and fresh at the bottom of a blighted 
, uneflaced by time, unchanged by 
sorrow. As it burst at once upon me 
now, my heart swelled with unutterable 
feelings; I threw myself back in the 
carriage, and wept aloud. Who that has 
tears upon a like occasion will deny 


mg be those of unequalled bitter- 
ness 

Pe The ee proceeded rapidly down 
t passed through the villa 
which to about half a mile from 


the park-gate. Med sad Borne 
Wicialltg ten eir work, and saw 
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numberless loiterers, of all ages and both 
sexes, who ran out at the sound of the 
wheels to see the carriage go by. But in 
not one of these people did I recognise & 
known face: the young had been born 
during my absence—and the old were 
changed beyond all remembrance. I was 
changed myself; for no eye now lighted 
up with the joy of recognition, or beamed 
on me to welcome my return. The wo- 
man who came out at the porter’s lodge 
to open the gates, looked into my out- 
stretched face as at that of a stranger ; 
and as I into my father’s gates, I 
felt that I was an alien among my kin- 
dred, a stranger in my home. 

‘Tt was now that I first felt the full 
force of the change which had taken place 
within me, and in those to whom Toss 
returning; and I be to have mis- 
givings as to how I might appear to them 
and they to me. It is true that‘ I had 
kept up a constant intercourse with my 
family by letters—but what are letters at 
a distance of thirteen thousand miles, and 
during an absence of a quarter of a cen- 
tury? Can a letter set the writer before 
you, and show the silent work of time 
upon his person? Can a letter, however 
affectionate, equal those little daily offices 
of kindness, which sink farther into the 
heart than even the greatest acts of friend- 
ship, as the continual dropping of water 
upon a stone makes the deepest im- 
pression? Can a letter convey the half- 
word, the passing look of tenderness ?— 
or be unto us a watcher in sickness—a 
consoler in sorrow—a companion in en- 
joyment,—as he who wrote it would have 

n? Alas! No:—when absence ex- 
ceeds a certain time, and when, added to 
this, months of distance intervene, letters 
may indeed 


‘— waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole,’ 


but they will but feebly make known the 
daily life and feelings of correspondents 
to each other. ‘They are as unsubstantial 
and imperfect in comparison with actual 
intercourse, as are the shadows of physi- 
cal objects with the forms which cause 
them. 

** My fears on this head were but too 
a. accomplished. When I drove up 
to the house, my sister was waiting on the 
steps to receive me, and in a moment I 
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was in her arms. When, after some time, 
we drew back to gaze upon each other, 
there was indeed cause for pain. We 
could not expect that we should be un- 
changed :—we knew that time must have 
done his usual work ;—but still we lived 
in each other's recollection just as we had 
seme and the reality was scarcely the 
ess sad from its having been, in a great 
degree, foreseen. The same smile, in- 
deed—a smile never to be forgotten— 
still played in my sister’s eye and lip; 
but the eye was sunken, and the li 
— thin, and the smile itself was sad- 
er and more aged, like the frames and 
hearts of both of us. The full, blooming 
cheek was grown hollow and pale ; and 
the luxuriant and beautiful hair, for which 
my sister had been remarkable, was en- 
tirely hidden, if, indeed, it still re- 
mained, by the widow’s cap, which she 
had worn ever since her husband's death. 
This, and the gown of dark grey, which 
was likewise, I found, her constant attire, 
completed the contrast with the light- 
hearted, brilliant, blooming, beaactiful 
irl whom I had left. For myself, I 
lieve I was sufficiently changed also. 
My period of absence had been 
under a burning sun, and my figure and 
my face bore ample marks of its cor- 
roding influence. All the mental suffering, 
too, which I had undergone, had given 
aid to the work of climate. I had left 
home a tall, florid, athletie boy of eigh- 
teen: I returned a withered, worn-out 
man of forty-five, thin even to leanness, 
and my whole frame nerveless and re- 
laxed. My cheek was of that yellow, 
waxen colour, which long dwelling in a 
burning climate gives, and my white 
hairs were fast outuumbering those which 
retained their original darkness. My 
sister and I read in each other’s looks the 
shock we had mutually received, and we 
walked silently together into the house. 
“ Here I was to experience a meeting 
still more bitter. I knew that my father 
had sunk almost into second childhood ; 
but I had no expectation of finding his 
imbecility so complete. He was seated 
in an easy chair near the window, which 
reached to the ground, that he might 
enjoy the mild and grateful warmth 7 
ly sun-set. His limbs were wra 
in flannels, and he was cappertel by 
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pillows on either side. His head shook 
tremulously—his eye was vacantly fixed 
—and his jaw drooped in the extremi 
of dotage. This miserable wreck, whi 
humanity could scarcely look at without 
a feeling of degradation, was ali that re- 
mained of the hale and handsome man 
whom I had quitted ; it was all that time 
and sorrow had spared|of my father! 
_ vee er —_ his ee oe and 
e looked with surprise on stranger ! 
‘Set a chair for the gentleman,’ he mut- 
tered, almost mechanically ; ‘ perhaps he 
would like to take something after his 
journey.” My heart swelled almost to 
ursting at this completion of my return 
home. ‘This was what I had looked to 
so fondly and so long; and now, what 
was it but bitterness and sorrow? My 
sister saw my distress; and, going to my 
father, tried to make him comprehend 
who I was. ‘I am glad to see him,’ was 
the only answer which could be got from 
him. He made it mechanically, evidently 
totally unconscious of all which passed 
before him; his eye unmeaning — his 
words dreamingly spoken—and his whole 
aspect that of the last flickerings of the 
flame of life before it sank out for ever. 
“My father was shortly removed to 
his own room, and my sister and I were 
left to talk over old times together. ‘The 
room in which we sat was the library, 
and had undergone scarcely any une 
since I had last seen it. My eye 
recognise the books in the very in 
which I had left them ; the heavily bound, 
red-edged folios were ranged along the 
ground-row, untouched, most probably. 
since my early thirst for books had led 
me to explore them ;—and, in one corner 
of the highest shelf, I saw a white-backed 
copy of Gulliver’s Travels, which I had 
nearly broken my neck in clambering to 
reach. Most of the furniture was new; 
but there was still an old blue and white 
china jar, which I had into disgrace 
for cracking, and on which was still to 
be seen the rivet which the housekeeper 
had placed upon it at my entreaty. A 
large old-fashioned backgammon table, 
also, stood in one corner, which I weil 
Sebte ofa myers rege ate 
ights of my bo ;—and the picture 
which ng war the chimney, the only 
one in the room—was, as it bed alwa 
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been, the portrait of an ancient worth 
of our race, arrayed in the angular stifl- 
ness—the large ruff, clocked stockings, 
and be-rosed shoes,—of the court-dress 
of James the First's time, These circum- 
stances may appear trifling ; but I recol- 
lect they made strong impression upon 
me at the time,—and the task I have 
undertaken of writing a narrative of my 
life is naturally more a record of feelings 
than of events, 

“The long conversation I had with 
my sister, tended in no degree to remove 
the sadness which all these circumstances 
had caused. Her subdued and melan- 
choly manner showed that the hand of 
sorrow had been upon her also; that all 
her feelings were pode and saddened, 
except only her affection for me. I made 
inquiry for all those who were connected, 
in my recollection, with the dear home 
to which I had returned. One answer 
served for nearly all—‘ He is dead.’ Of 
all the servants of the family—all the 
retainers, who are always so numerous 
about a large country-house—who had 
been my allies in my boyish sports, and 
who had so fervently bidden God to bless 
my parting step—not one remained to 
welcome my return. All the villagers, 
too, who had been most connected with 
‘the great house’—who had paid their 
court by making their landlord’s children 
share in the merriment of their harvest- 
home, and the joyousness of their Christ- 
mas carol; those, too, who had been my 
mother’s pensioners, and to whom she 
had made us the dispensers of her bounty, 
that she might train our young hearts to 
the exalted nleasure of doing good ;—all 
these, as I made inquiry for them one by 
one, I was told had disappeared from the 
scene ; and, of course, those who had 
risen up to fill their places could feel no 
interest for me. y recollections of 
home had not been confined to the phy- 
sical scene alone, they had naturally in- 
cluded the images of those who dwelt 
there, and it now seemed almost a mock- 
ery to be restored to the spot itself, and 
to find that all who had peopled it in my 
heart were gone for ever. How bitter 
were my feelings as the well-known quo- 
tation rose in my memory—‘ I came to 
the place of my birth, and I said, ‘‘ the 
friends of my youth, where are they ?”— 
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and an echo answered, ‘‘ where are 
they ?”’ I recollected having admired 
this as beautiful, when I first read it; 
alas! no one knows half its force who 
ae not had occasion to repeat it as I 
id. 

‘¢ When I was shown to my bed-room, 
a new scene of painful recollection pre- 
sented itself. My sister had had the 
same room prepared for me, which I had 
always slept in when I was a boy; to 
which my brother and I had been re- 
moved, when our going to school made 
us considered too old for the nursery. 
The room now contained only one bed, 
but everything else was strikingly the 
same as when I left it. The prints with 
which my mother had decorated the 
walls, just before our first return from 
school, the shelves which had held our 
little library—even one or two of the 
mouldering school-books themselves—all 
combined to call into the most vivid and 
painful contrast my present and my former 
self. On the wainscot of dark oak, I 
found, in a well-remembered corner, the 
misshapen initials of my name, which I 
had cut with great labour, and had looked 
on as a work of infinite skill. On each 
side the chimney hung the portraits of 
my brother and myself, painted with the 
round cheeks, open neck, and flowing 
hair of ten years old. Now one was in 
the grave — and the other, at that moment, 
almost wished to be there also. As I 
gazed on the rosy careless countenance 
which had once been my likeness, I 
scarcely could think that it presented the 
same being. I felt as the dead might be 
supposed to feel if they could behold 
their earthly form, so totally did a gulf 
seem placed between my present nature 
and that of the blooming boy on whom I 
looked. 

‘* Tt was, as I have said, the month of 
July, and the full moon gave perfect light 
to. the scene which lay beneath the win- 
dow. I threw it open, and looked out 
upon that well-known, long-loved spot. 
It was in itself one of great actual beauty 
—and_I dearly loved and had long re- 
gretted it, which made me think it doubly 
so. The tall towering oak, which so 
often had been the pan of our race, and 
given its shadow to our bols, was 
outlined on the bright moon-lighted sky 
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behind, in all the maj of age, and 
the luxuriant leafiness eet Far- 
ther on, the moon threw a line of glit- 
tering light upon the noble sheet of 
water which had been to me the means 
of so much early enjoyment. There, I 
used to sit for hours fishing on its bank, 
and there, as my advancing years had 
caused me to take pleasure in the athletic 
exercises of youth, I had de'ighted 


> to cleave 
With pliant arm its glassy wave.’ 





‘In the distance I could see among 
the trees the blue slate of the cottage 
where the gamekeeper lived, who had 
been so great an ally of mine, and whose 
dwelling had been so favourite a hapnt. 
He also was dead—but he had survived 
most of his contemporaries, and in his 
last illness, not long before the time of 
which I write, he had expressed, my 
sister told me, deep regret at not living 
to see master Gilbert come home again. 
This, and numberless other circum- 
stances, connected with my boyish pur- 
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suits, rose in my heart as I gazed on the 
scene which had witnessed them; and, 
as I closed the window, I felt that there 
was one more drop of gall added to the 
cup of bitterness which my return home 
had proved. 

** Alas! said I to myself, and is this 
the hour of my return home—of my 
meeting with my friends? I find my 
mother and my brother dead; my father 
in a state which makes it to be wished 
that he were dead also; and my sister 
with a chilled heart and a withered 
frame, which make my soul sink with the 
contrast between what she was once, and 
what she is now. All those whose 
images are indelibly connected in my 
mind with the abode of my youth are 
swept away, nothing but the spot itself is 
left. It is as a skeleton to the human 
body—the frame-work is still the same, 
but all which gave to it life and beauty 
is withered and vanished. This, I ex- 
cla:med with bitterness, this is the happi- 
ness of revisiting the scenes of childhood ; 
these are the joys of meeting !” 





PROPERTY IN LAND. 


[In a recent Number (23) we inserted a 
very able article from ‘The Sheffield 
Times,’ on the general nature of Pro- 
perty in Land. We copy from the same 
paper the conclasion of the argument, 
which applies to the plans of the Sheffield 
** Co-operative Land Society.”’] 

It has been stated that good arable 
Jand may be rented in some of the most 
fertile parts of the country at 15s. the 
acre, and may be bought at 25 years’ 
purchase, or 18/. 15s. per acre. ‘This is 
not true. Some farms may be let on the 
average of 15s. per acre, and may be 
bought at the average price of 181. 15s. 
per acre, but this farm-renting. or pur- 
chase will include some very inferior land. 
It is useless to make an assertion that 
some of the most fertile lands may be 
bought at 18/. 15s. per acre. Every- 
body who knows satin of the value of 
land in England, knows that this is not 
true. It is stated that the society has 
bought an estate of 103 acres within 





seventeen miles of the metropolis, at 
18/. Os. 6d. per acre, but it is not said 
where the estate is situated, or what are 
the nature and quality of the land. There 
is plenty of land in Surrey, within seven- 
teen miles of London, that is not worth 
182. Os. 6d. per acre for the purpose of 
arable cultivation, though there may be 
persons willing to give that sum or more 
for it. 

It is proposed that the members of the 
society shall contribute 2/, 10s. each; a 
contribution to that amount from 2000 
persons will produce 5000/. ‘‘ Having 
purchased 120 acres of the land, they 
propose to divide it into sixty allotments, 
of two acres each, on which they intend 
to erect cottages ; the soviety also pro- 

to give 15/. to each occupant, who 
shall pay 5/. per annum for the same 
(that is, we suppose, to the directors), for 
the land and cottage. Sixty members 
will be balloted for at Manchester, under 
the instructions of the Board of Direc- 








——— 
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tors. The cost of these 120 acres, at 
187. 15s. per acre, will be 22501. If 
sixty persons receive 15/. each, that will 
amount to 900%. This will take 3150/. 
out of the 5000/., and leave 1850/. for 
building the with. The cottages 
are, therefore, to be built at an average 
cost of 30/7. 16s. 8d. Those mechanics 
who are acquainted with the cost of 
bricks, lime, timber, slates, iron, glass, 
— efficient drainage, and labour, will 
able to estimate what accommodation 
be got for 30/. 16s. 8d. 

the committee have not reckoned 

the cost of purchasing the land, which 
cost must be paid, according to custom, by 
the . The t to 
investigate the title to the land, which 
will cost something ; they will have to 
pay the stamp duties on the conveyance 
to them, and they will have to pay for the 
cost of preparing the instrument of con- 
veyance tothem. They ought to state 
whether the land is subject to the land 
tax, and to the payment of tithe ; and 
they ought to ascertain all = to 
which the land is liable or will be liable. 
Further, they must deduct something 
from the auher of acres for roads, path- 
ways, —— bounds, and ditches, all 
of which are necessary for the enjoyment 
of the land in small portions. They must 
also make some allowance for the cost of 
setting out the land in allotments and 
marking the boundaries ; and there must 
be some writing or conveyance from the 
purchasers (the directors) for the purpose 
of giving to each occupant his title to the 
land; and the expense of all these writ- 
ings will be considerable. There will 
not be two full acres for every man, after 
deducting the space to be occupied by 
roads, pathwavs, and approaches; and 
there will not remain 30/. 16s. 8d. for 
building each cottage, but a sum consi- 
derably less. It must be remembered 
that we deny that good land can be got 
for 182. 15s. the acre, or for thrice that 
sum. The occupants will have bad land 


and bad houses, for which it is proposed 
that they shall pay the exorbitant sum of 
5i. annually to somebody (the directors, 
we suppose), besides taxes and other 
charges. : 

But after all, it is a lottery, in which, 
taking 2/. 10s. tickets, sixty people 


= 





get something for which they are to pay 
annually more than it is worth. It was 
further said, the question will naturally 
arise, how do you intend to provide for 
the remaining 1940? This is certainly 
a very natural question to be put by those 
who pay 2/. 10s. and get nothing for it. 
What pe te the —_ 
or sale e lan 

_ occupied. They connie Gat the 
land for which they paid 6000/. could, 
after cultivation, be sold for 7000/. (if 
they were driven to a sale, which would 
only be in case they could not mortgage) ; 
that they then could purchase other farms 
(at the same rate, of course), occupy and 
improve them, and sell it at the propor- 
tionable increase ; so that should the money 
ever have to be divided, it would be found 
that for the 27. 10s. the shareholders would 
been titled to from 15/. to 182. It was, 
however, highly probable that they would 
have no difficulty in finding persons to 
advance money upon the property, so as 
to enable ~ - « retain it _ em own 
possession ; an en they could create a 
great number of fort “shilling Sreeholders, 
which would give them great political in- 
fluence. (Loud applause.)” (‘ Sheffield 
Times,’ April 11, 1846.) 

It is difficult to say which to admire 
most; the simplicity of the projectors 
who lay their schemes open, or of the 
hearers who applaud. A more palpable 
delusion _ never held out to mankind. 

(the directors) purpose to mort- 
onet sell the land, oom it is improved 
by the hard labour of the occupants. It 
is not clear what is meant by the 6000/. 
and 7000/., for it is supposed that 5000/. 
has been expended on sixty allotments, 
with the houses on them, and in giving 
each occupant 15/. However, we suppose 
that the ao mean to say that for 
7 6000/. laid out on their plan, which 
would produce seventy-two allotments, 
with the cottages thereon, there would 
some time—it is not said in how = 

ears—be an improved property w 
000/. There then will be a gain of 
1000/7. ; provided all the occupants work 
hard and equally, and no man neglects to 
improve his land. It is not said how the 
society are to be sure that all the allot- 
ments will be equally oe One 
man may improve his, another may 
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not ; one man may be healthy and strong, 
and go on working ; another man may be 
feeble and idle, and may die and leave a 
helpless wife and young children, in 
which case there will be no means of im- 
proving that allotment, except by turning 
out the poor woman and her children, 
and putting a man in their place. But 
who is to mortgage or sell the land? The 
directors, of course, for there is nobody 
else who can mortgage or sell the whole 
land. The directors, therefore, must keep 
the legal ownership in their hands: the 
occupiers can only be in the situation of 
tenants-at-will ; for if the directors have 
the absolute power of sale, they must have 
the absolute power of clearing off all the 
occupants and giving the ion to the 
— But it was also said that these 

and dwellings were to be leased for 
ever. Let it be so. The directors, then, 
must t to each occupant a lease, 
which we will suppose to be for 1000 
years, a — which the mechanic may 
reasonably consider to be long enough. 
But then each occupant will be a lease- 
holder, and not a freeholder. A freehold 
is either an estate to a man and his heirs, 
or it is an estate for the life of a person 
or the lives of certain persons. It is true 
that 1000 years is und bapend the limit 
of a man’s life, but it does not make a 
freeholder ; and those who are leaseholders 
cannot vote as freeholders. ‘Therefore, 
the proposers of this scheme contradict 
themselves in this matter. 

But we will assume that the occupants 
have this dease for 1000 years ; and that 
the land is sold for 70002; Who is to 
have the 5/. rent? Of course the pur- 
chaser is to have it. He will not buy 
the land without having the rent. Thus 
the occupants will become tenants to a 
a new landlord, who may distrain on 
them for the rent. 

But the directors think that they may 
be able to mortgage the land, so as to 
keep it in their ion. Now they 
and them mean the directors. Nobody 
can mor the land in a lump, except 
those who have the legal estate in the 
land, oss yal ge — and if they 
mortgage the » they must mortgage 
it in the usual way. Now, when land is 
mortgaged, the mortgagor agrees to pay 
the mortgagee a certain sum annually for 
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the interest of his money, and to pay the 
principal money at a certain time (ge- 
nerally a year from the date of the deed), 
and up to this time it is agreed that the 
mortgagors (here the directors) shall 
keep possession of the land. If they do 
not pay the interest and principal at the 


time agreed, the mo d vides 
that the mortgagee shall “take suneuiiiny 
—" = claim the rents; and it is 
usual in mortgages to empower him 
(the mortgagee) to sell the land, if the 
terms of the mo deed are not ob- 
served. The occupants will always re- 
tain their lease, but every now and then 
oy will get a new master. They will 
find that they are not freeholders, but 
leaseholders at a high rent on bad land, 
with a house to keep in repair. Indeed 
the directors who intend to keep the 
legal estate in their hands, may also dis- 
train for the rent of 5/. This is no par- 
ticular hardship, for every man who takes 
land on lease, and agrees to pay rent, is 
liable to a distress if he does not pay his 
rent. But this power of distress is not a 
pleasant thing to hang over the heads of 
men who imagine they have been made 
freeholders. 

The most ridiculous part of the expla- 
nation is that in which the directors sup- 
pose they can go on buying new lands 
with the 1000/. which they assume that 
they shall get from the improved value of 
the estate. But it is only 1000/. after 
all. Unless they call for new contribu- 
tions of 2/. 10s., they can only do with 
1000/. the sixth part of what they had 
done with 60002. ; that is, they can pro-- 
vide for twelve fresh persons. The profits 
on the new transaction of 1000/. will be 
at the same rate, or one-sixth of 
1000/., for 1000/. is the assumed profit 
on a transaction of 6000/.; and so on will 
it go, till out of the assumed rate of profit 
they will not be able to provide for a 
single man. All the 2000 contributors, 
except those few who may draw the un- 
lucky tickets, will get nothing at all : and 
the same is true of any other set of 2000 
contributors, for only the same propor- 


tion of in every 2000 can be pro- 
vided for by the scheme, as the directors 
distinctly say. 


It is not worth while to consider how 
the shareholders ere to get from 15/. to 





‘among 72 leaseholders. 
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18/. for their money, should it ever have 


to be divided. What money is meant? 
The money is laid out in land and houses, 
and the land and houses are to be turned 
into money again, and the money to be 
divided. But it is not said that an outlay 
of 60007. can be made worth more than 
7000/. : and it cannot be made worth that 
except by the labour of the occupants. 
Now 7000/. divided among 2000 persons 
does not produce exactly from 15/. to 184. 
a-piece. It is not said what is to be al- 
lowed to the occupants, who have im- 
proved the land, when it shall be sold for 
the purpose of dividing the money. Pro- 
bably it is meant that they will retain 
their lease, and in future pay their rent 
to the purchaser, instead of to the direc- 
tors; and the 7000/. for which the land 
will be sold, if the leaseholders work hard 
to improve it, will be divided among 
those who have not received allotments. 
But a man who has 7000/. to spare, would 
hardly lay it out on a property divided 
is probable 
loss from rent would make it a bad invest- 
ment. But suppose the land is sold for 
7000/., how are those of the 2000 who 
have not received allotments, to get out 
of it 15d. or 187. a-piece? After deduct- 
ing all expenses and allowing for interest, 
will they get their 2/. 10s. back? We 
assume, of course, that when they pay the 
2/. 10s. they get some acknowledgment 
in writing first, and that all the business 
is conducted according to those legal 
forms which will give them perfect se- 
curity. This is a matter worth the con- 
sideration of the subscribers. 

We have not taken into the account 
any expenses incurred by the directors 
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for managing all this cumbrous business. 

We assume that they pay everything of: 
this kind out of their own pockets ; and 

that all the 2/. 10s. is really applied, as 

indeed they say it will be, to the purchase 

of land, &e. 

There is not a single point in this 
scheme that will bear investigation. If 
honestly carried into effect by the di- 
rectors, it will cost a great deal more 
than they state ; it will raise all kinds of 
legal and other difficulties, and end in 
absolute ruin to the occupants. Those 
who have the good luck not to get a ticket 
in the lottery will only lose 2/. 10s., and 
perhaps their temper. The experience 
may, however, be worth 2/. 10s. 

’e do not believe that there is a sen- 
sible mechanic in Sheffield, or elsewhere 
in the kingdom, who, if he carefully con- 
siders the question, will fail to see that 
the whole is a complete piece of non- 
sense. Let him be as dissatisfied with 
his condition as he may, he will see that 
this is not the way to mend it. The good 
sense of many of our mechanics is pro- 
verbial. Let them discuss the matter 
with those who are inclined to go into 
the scheme. We have not said one-half 
of what might be said on the subject. 
We have refrained from using many hard 
words, which suggested themselves, and 
from indulging in ridicule, though the 
temptation is. very strong. We pray 
those of our ers who are working 
men, to accept in a good spirit these re- 
marks from one who, like themseives, 
lives on the wages of labour, though his 
labour is -less of the hand than theirs, 
but not on that account less wearisome, 
and sometimes not very profitable. 





SHAKSPERIANA. 


“ A Correspondent who dates from Mat- 
lock, writes the following interesting letter 
to the Editor of the ‘ Pictorial Shakspere :'— 

“ I cannot help entertaining the opinion 
that a Shaksperian scholar will take an 


interest even in the signification of a single 
word which may serve to illustrate the text 
of the great dramatist. It is owing to this 
opinion that I venture ‘to make the follow- 
ing communication; for which, however, 





should it appear trivial, I trust the motive 
will afford an excuse. 

“In your ‘Cabinet Edition of Shakspere,’ , 
which gis ee some months ago, I find 
the word ‘ nook-shotten,’ as applied to Al- 
bion, explained, ‘ thrust into a corner apart 
from the rest of the world.’ Now, this word 
is frequently heard in this neighbourhood, 
but it is used in a quite different sense from 
the above. Shotten is from shoot; which 
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has the same meaning as in our old authors, 
that is, to project. The ex ion, a shot 
or shotten window, would, I think, to many 
persons here require noexplanation. Imagine 
a building, or a rick of hay or corn, which, 
from age or ill construction, has given way 
at the corners, but without falling, so as to 

rotrude considerably, and the literal mean- 
ing of nook-shotten is at once evident. But 
it is most frequently applied to any indivi- 
dual who, from debility or corpulence, has 
grown wry-shaped, or the sides promi- 
nent. Perhaps Shakspere alluded to the 
wry figure of the island when he termed 
Albion nook-shotten, or perhaps merely to 
its numerous corners or projections. In 
some glossaries to Shakspere I have, I think, 
seen the adjective side explained wide. In 
this neighbourhood it is frequently used, 
and signifies long. That it formerly did not 
signify wide is evident from a line in an old 
nursery rhyme which I[ heard in my child- 
hood ; in it a certain garment is described as 
being ‘ side, wide, and easy.* Many words 
which some commentators on Shakspere 
seem to cousider obsolete, are still verna- 
cular in this neighbourhood; as owsel, 
blackbird; lin-tree, lime-tree; gillyvors, 
gillyflowers; moiety, not in its proper sense 
of half, but portion, share; envious, mali- 
cious; favour, to resemble in features ; 
handkercher, handkerchief; neeld, needle; 
afeard, afraid ; fardel, burden; forthink, to 
regret; and some others which I do not 
recollect at the present moment. For colly, 
we have coller, to blacken; for ravelled 
sleeve, we have ravelled slipping, which in 
its figurative sense means an intricate busi- 





* Side—as side-sleeves—signifies long or 
ample, as used by Shakspere. ‘The word is 
Anglo-Saxon—sid, ample.—Eb. 
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ness ; for flecker, we have fleck, to spot. I 
will add a few of the most remarkable of our 
provincial words :—Hade, to slope; hind, 
shy; hill, to cover (the hele of our old 
authors); nesh, tender, delicate; sken, to 
squint; snub, to chide; stornel, starling 
(stornello, Italian) ; stele, the staff or handle 
of a broom or a fork (stelo, Italian); settle, 
a bench; onbethink, to recollect; heela, 
shy ; bobber, too daring; hoo, she (Anglo- 
Saxon heo) ; hore, her Ge ee eo heora) ; 
hom (rare), them (Anglo-Saxon heom). 

Now I am upon the subject, I cannot help 
noticing a wrong interpretation of a word 
in the ‘ Fairy Queen.’ The line in which 
the word I refer to occurs is this: 

* Upon an huge great eartl-pot stean he stood.’ ' 


The glossarist explains the word stean 
merely stone, making it the qualifying word 
to earth-pot, i. e. a stone earth-pot. This 
appears to me exactly the contrary to the 
right interpretation. ‘The idiom of our lan- 

age does not, I think, allow a word signi- 
fying the material of which anything is 
made to be placed after the noun which it 
qualifies. For instance, we cannot say a 
trough stone for a stone trough, nor a table 
wala for a wooden table; nor, I think, 
would Spenser have said an earth-pot stone 
for a stone earth-pot. _Stean, in Derby- 
shire, signifies a jar of large size; and I 
doubt not Spenser used the word in this 
sense, The meaning of the expression then 
wouid be, an earth-pot or earthenware-jar 
of large size. We commonly enough call 
this kind of vessel. an earthen (or earthen- . 
ware) stean. I have been surprised to see 
that Richardson, in his ‘ New English Dic- 
tionary,’ merely explains stean as a pit, 
well, or fountain surrounded-—a way paved 
—with stone. But I quote this from the 
abridgment of his Dictionary.” 





Impediments to the Progress of Truth.— 
Truth and error, as they are essentially 
opposite in their nature, so the causes to 
which they are indebted for their perpetuity 
and triumph are not less so. Whatever re- 
tards a spirit of inquiry, is favourable to 
error; whatever promotes it, totruth. But 
nothing, it will be acknowledged, has a 


} coy tendency to obstruct the exercise of 
ree 


inquiry than the spirit and feeling of a 
party. Let a doctrine, however erroneous, 

me pay distinction, and it is at once 
intrenc in interests and attachments 
which make it extremely difficult for the 
most powerful artillery of reason to dislod 
it. It becomes a point of honour in 
leaders of such parties, which is from thence 





communicated to their followers, to defend 
and support their respective peculiarities to 
the last; and, as a natural consequence, to 
shut their ears against all the pleas and re- 
monstrances by which they are assailed. 
Even the wisest and best of men are seldom 
aware how much they are susceptible of this 
sort of influence; and while the offer of a 
world would be insufficient to en them 
to recant a known truth, or to.subscribe an 
acknowledged error, they are often retained 
in a willing captivity to prejudices and opi- 
nions which have no other support, and 
which, if they could lose sight of party feel- 
ings, they would almost instantly abandon. 
— Rev. Robert Hall. 
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ENIGMA XI. 





A Templar kneel’d at a friar’s knee ; 
He was a comely youth to see, 
With curling locks, and forchead high, 
And flushing cheek, and flashing eye ; 
And the monk was a jolly and large aman 
As ever laid lip to a convent can, 
Or called for a contribution ; 

As ever read, at midnight hour, 
Confessional in lady’s bower, 
|. Ordain’d for a peasant the penance whip, 

--. Or spoke for a noble’s venial slip 
: A venal absolution. 


2 “ Oh, Father! in the dim twilight 
I have sinned a grievous sin to-night ; 
And I feel hot pain e’en now begun 
For the fearful murther I have done. 


** T rent my victim’s coat of green ; 

I pierced his neck with my dagger keen ; 

The red stream mantled high ; 

I grasp’d him, Father, all the while 

With shaking hand, and feverish smile, 

And said my jest, and sang my song, 

And laugh’d my laughter, loud and long, 
Until his glass was dry! 


‘* Though he was rich, and very old, 
I did not touch a grain of gold, 
But the blood I drank from the bubbling 
vein 
Hath left on my lip a purple stain.” 
“My son! my son! for this thou hast 
done, 
Though the sands of thy life for aye 
should run,” 
The merry Monk did say ; 
“ Though thine eye be bright, and thine 
heart be light, 
Hot spirits shall haunt thee all the night, 
Blue devils all the day.” 


The thunders of the Church were ended, 
Back on his way the Templar wended ; 
But the name of him the Templar slew 
Was more than the Inquisition knew. 
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THE EYE-WITNESS. 


LONG AND SHORT TIME—LORD ASHLEY AND LORD JOHN MANNERS. 


Tue great question as to the duration of the hours of labour, which has, during the 
last quarter of a century assumed so prominent an aspect, is of ancient origin. It is, 
in fact, a very old story. Not to refer to the primeval doom, we may, nevertheless, 
recollect that it has been expounded by divines, reasoned on by philosophers and po- 
litical economists, mourned over by philanthropists, sung by poets, and descanted on 
by statesmen. It was a favourite theme with Dr. Johnson. His ‘ Rambler’ contains 
many papers treating more or less on the subject. One of them used to be a stock- 
piece in our elder school collections. Having to write a ‘ Rambler’ in the month of 
July, 1750, he tried his hand on one of those allegories which he delighted to pro- 
duce. Under the reign of Rest, the earth was covered with fruits and flowers, no 
sound of hammer or axe was heard, men, women, and children were happy, the 
beasts were peaceful, and the birds carolled. But Rest reigned too long. The 
fruits were consumed, the flowers disappeared, and gaunt famine stalked into the 
terrestrial paradise. The outcries of Humanity attracted the attention of Labour, who 
forthwith cut roads, built bridges, planted fields, and revivified expiring creation. But 
Labour fell into the same error as Rest—it persevered too long. Then came Lassitude, 
and laid its withering hand on human energies. The struggle continued, until it was 
found out that Rest and Labour must hold, not a divided, but an alternate dominion. 
They were consequently married, and had a fine daughter called Health, who, as the 
great moralist expressly assures us, in the spirit of the motto from Ovid with which 
he commenced his allegory (‘ alternate rest and labour long endure’) only “ dispensed 
her gifts to those who shared their lives in just proportion between Rest and Labour.” 
What is this but a type of the controversy which, in these modern days, agitates 
drapers’ shops, factories, Exeter Hall, Hanover Square Rooms, Manchester, and the 
House of Commons? The grave Locke affirmed that whoever hopes to employ any ~ 
part of his time with efficacy, must allow some of it to pass in trifles. The grave 
Johnson quote$ the grave Locke, and adds that “the most rigorous exacters of in- 
dustry and seriousness have appointed hours for relaxation and amusement.” In 
truth, with all respect for the practical information of a Thackrah, and the physio- 
logical science of a Combe, common sense and common observation have long ago 
settled the question. The humblest mind, 
“ Whose soul proud science never taught to stray, 
Far as the solar walk or milky way,” 
is quite capable of informing us, that ‘‘ all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
But the rise of our modern manufacturing system has given a new aspect to the 
question, ‘The Hebrew law prohibited ploughing with an ox and an ass together, 
but modern civilization has yoked together the human being and the steam-engine. 
This is an evil unquestionably, but very far from being an unmitigated one. It is, in 
fact, one of those evils which approximate towards good. Machinery has not, even 
yet, developed its powers ; and until it does so, there must be an unequal competition 
between it and human toil, But machinery is changing the aspect of the world :—it 
is giving a new direction to the energies of the human race. Those who participated 
in the earliest advantages of the manufacturing system were not altogether ignorant of 
the good and evil arising from what we may term the combined aggregation and segre- 
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gation of masses of human beings. David Dale, who founded the famous establish- 
ment of New Lanark (which his son-in-law, Mr. Owen, afterwards rendered so 
notorious) was quite aware of the duty devolving on him as a ‘‘ Christian master.” 
Though rising from the humble position of a travelling ‘‘ chapman,” or pedlar, he did 
not forget, in his days of opulence, the interests of those whose toil contributed to his 
wealth. ‘To this instance we may add, that Belper, near Derby, still exhibits the 
spirit of the founder hereditary in his descendants. So of the great flax factory of 
the Marshalls, of Leeds. And there are numerous examples existing in Lancashire, 
where the proprietors of factories show a regard for the pbysical, moral, and mental 
welfare of their work-people, worthy of the highest commendation. 


It cannot be denied, however, that these are the exceptions rather than the rule. 


On this point we have the testimony of a most intelligent manufacturer, whose mills, 
with their surrounding cottages, are the admiration of every visitor. Mr. Henry Ash- 
worth, of Turton, near Bolton, says,—‘‘ Oa the early introduction of the cotton 
manufacture, the parties who entcred into it were men of limited capital, anxious to 
invest the whole of it in mills and machinery, and therefore too much absorbed with 
the doubtful success of their own affairs to look after the necessity of their work- 
people.” But it is a mere work of supererogation to repeat a fact so familiar, Again 
and again has the subject been brought under the public eye, more especially in those 
local and general reports which have been so extensively circulated. All the facts 
are summed up.by Mr. Chadwick, in his very able ‘General Report on the Sanitary 
Condition of the Labouring Population of Great Britain;' and we now know that 
though much has been done, much more remains to do, in order to mitigate the phy- 
sical and moral condition of those by whose toil our vast manufacturing industry is sus- 
tained. 

Sir Robert Peel, the father of the present Prime Minister of England, very early 
directed his attention to the fact that children in factories were doomed to work as 
long as adults, to the consequent injury of their physical powers. He laboured on 
their behalf in the Legislature ; and various bills were successively passed, restricting 
the duration of the labour of young persons. These, however, were all comparatively 
ineffective ; and meantime a strong popular feeling was excited for a limitation of the 
labour of adults to ten hours aday. The subject was taken up by the House of Com- 
mons in 1832, through the medium of a Parliamentary Committee : but so conflicting 
was the evidence adduced, that a Royal Commission was recommended to be issued, 
the members of which might themselves personally visit the whole of the manufae- 
turing districts. This was accordingly done; the Commission made its report in 
1333 ; and in that year the Act was passed by which the Board of Factory Inspectors 
was constituted, specially delegated by the Legislature tc watch over the carrying out 
of its intentions with respect to the employment of children in factories. 

The Report of the Commission in 1833 cleared up some doubtful points, established 
as facts a number of allegations, and disproved others. It was the first comprehen- 
sive survey of our manufacturing system undertaken by authority. Some of the more 
shocking affirmations of habitual cruelty and tyranny were shown to be gross exag- 
gerations. In many cases the condition of the manufacturing operative was proved to 
be far superior to that of other labourers in other departments of industry. And the 
demand for a limitation of the hours of daily labour to Ten was resisted, as being opposed 
not merely to the naked profit of the capitalist, but to the welfare of the adult opera- 
tives themselves ; inasmuch as by restricting the operations of capital engaged in direet- 


ing delicate and expensive machinery, and depending on minute profits, the Legislature | 
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would, in fact, be engaged in diminishing the demand for labour, and consequently 
reducing the wages of the operative. Influenced by these considerations, Parliament 
confined its attention to restricting the duration of the hours of labour of young per- 
sons ; leaving the question of ‘‘'‘Ten Hours” in the case of adults still floating on 
the surface of publie opinion. 

And it did float—the manufacturing operatives themselves kept it up. It became a@ 
moral, a social, an industrial question. Kind-hearted men, unconnected with the 
manufacturing districts, heard the complaints of the operatives: and they went to see 
if all that was stated was true. The physical discomfort, the moral degradation, which, 
in too many instances, crowded upon their vision, alarmed them. A feeling grew up 
that the manufacturing system was changing the whole character of Great Britain, and 
that its energies were worked et a pressure sufficiently high to explode at any 
unlooked-for moment. Then there were the masses of human beings doomed to in- 
cessant toil, to ignorance, sin, and sorrow. All this had its effect. We know not 
that we can better historically depict the feeling which was thus working up into anta- 
gonism with the manufacturing system, than by quoting a celebrated passage from a 
celebrated speech delivered in the House of Commons in 1839, by Sir James Graham, 
in which he thus powerfully exhibits an opinion which has passed away from his own 
mind, as it is passing from the minds of a great proportion of those who once enter- 
tained it :— 

** What change more cruel could despotism itself inflict than a change from ‘ the 
breezy call of incense-breathing morn,’ to a painful and grievous obedience to the sad 
sound of the factory bell; the relinquishment of the thatched cottage, the blooming 
garden, and the village green, for the foul garret or the dark cellar of the crowded 
city ; the enjoyment of the rural walk of the innocent rustic Sabbath, for the de- 
bauchery, the temptations, the pestilence, the sorrows, and the sins of a congregated 
multitude ? Where were their moralists, that their voices were not raised against the 
fearful consequences of a charge such as the one proposed, with all ihe consequences 
which would follow in its train? Talk of sending the Poles to Siberia, or the 
Hill Coolies from Coromandel to the Mauritius—the authors of the proposed 
change [the repeal of the Corn-laws] contemplated the perpetration, within the limits 
of their native land, of a cruelty far more atrocious. It was the first step towards 
making England the workshop of the world, dependent for its daily support upon 
continental supplies.” 

Such were the feelings which honestly actuated Lorp Asutey, when he first 
directed his attention to the condition of the labouring classes, and took up the ‘ Ten 
Hours’ question, The manufacturing operatives told their story. ‘* Here we are,” 
they said, ‘‘ obliged to turn out at five in the morning, when we hear ‘ the sad sound 
of the factory bell ;’ we rush to be in time, lest the gates be closed ; the inexorable 
steam-engine then commences its incessant clank, and we must toil on till it ceases. 
We are factory slaves: our children are crippled; their bodies and ours are prema- 
turely exhausted ; we have not a moment for moral and intellectual improvement ; 
and on Sundays, instead of going to church or chapel, we seek to restore our’ex- 
hausted energies by intoxicating stimulants.” 

Lord Ashley, who thus undertook to head a social movement, is the son of the 
sixth Earl of Shaftesbury. The first Earl is well known in our history. Statesman 
apd Lord Chancellor in the reign of Charles II., he was a versatile and unscrupulous 
politician, but has the reputation of having been an excellent judge, more from natural 
sagacity than any knowledge of law. Dryden has celebrated him :— 
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“ In Israel’s courts ne’er sat an Abethdin 

With more discerning Ste Bis pote lg 

Unbribed, unsought, the. wretched to redress, 

Swift of despatch, and easy of access.” 
The third Earl of Shaftesbury was also a remarkable man. His collected works were 
published under the title of ‘ Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, and 
Times.’ It was this which supplied Mr. Sheil with the idea for his rhetorical com- 
pliment to the present Lord Ashley. The noble lord, he said, by his labours on 
behalf of the industrious and toil-worn masses of our population, had ‘ rendered 
Houmasrry one of the Characteristics of Shaftesbury.” 

The present Earl of Shaftesbury has been, for about forty years, Chairman of 
Committees in the House of Lords, an office involving much attendance to details, 
and constant as well as sedulous attendance on the House. He is also Deputy- 
Speaker of the House, oceupying the woolsack when the Lord Chancellor is absent. 
Lord Ashley is his eldest son; he was born in 1801. Any one who has seen the 
noble lord once will easily recognise him again. He is tall; has a notable aquiline 
nose ; and though, like his father, he is not “ brilliant,” he is exceedingly indus- 
trious, and patient in the accumulation of details. Although he speaks very well, he 
cannot be termed an orator; the characteristic of his style of speaking is a tone of 
earnestness—a sort of moral feeling, conveying the impression of a good man, who is 
seriously impressed with the importance of the object in hand. His voice accords 
with this, having a serious tone, like that into which a man may fall who speaks 
rather to create an impression than to make a display. Lord Ashley was M.P. for 
Woodstock in 1826; for Dorchester in 1830 ; and sat for the County of Dorset until ~ 
his resignation in the course of the present year. He has occasionally held subordi- 
nate official situations—was a Lord of the Admiralty during Sir Robert Peel’s admi- 
nistration in 1834-5; and on the return of his party to power in 1841 he refused 
office, because he wished to keep himself independent on the question of ‘* Short 
Time,” or, in other words, of ‘“‘ Ten Hours,” to which he had devoted himself, and 
on which it was understood the government were adverse to legislation. 

When Lord Ashley took up this question, he was confessedly ignorant of all its 
bearings. With him it was a simple matter of humanity. The work-people com- 
plained of being prematurely exhausted by long hours: why should they not be 
relieved by Act of Parliament? ‘There was also a strong spirit of antagonism 
between the employers and the employed. Various other feelings, political and 
sentimental, entered into the matter. Upto the present hour there are numbers of 
workmen who believe that Carrrax is the enemy of Lasour—that the two cannot 
¢o-exist unless in the relations of tyrant and slave. And there are still many good, 
pious men, more governed by their feelings than their reason, who believe that the 
manufacturing districts are exclusively the “dark places” of our land, “ full of the 
habitations of cruelty.” 

Happily, great events are in progress, which will lead to corrections both of the 
evils of the manufacturing districts and of the erroneous notions entertained respecting 
them, We can hardly, however, be surprised that Lord Ashley, with immature 
opinions, or rather no opinions at all, on economical questions, should be moved by 
the appeal made to him by the operatives, to obtain a legislative limitation of labour 
te ten hours a day. He has pursued it during different years, always failing, how- 
ever, to obtain the assent of the House of Commons to his proposed measure. In 
1844 he bad well nigh succeeded. The agitation on or ee of the corn 
laws had rendered the country gentlemen uneasy, and they supported Lord 
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Ashley, partly from feeling, and partly from animosity. He attempted to intro- 
duce into a Factory Bill, which Sir James Graham, the Home Secretary, had 
brought in, words which would limit the labour of adults to ten hours a day. 
He carried his amendment; the government afterwards proposed to rescind iit, 
and were again defeated. It produced much political excitement at the ime, 
for it was the first indication of weakness on the part of an administration hitherto 
very strong, and at the same time was given the first unequivocal indication of an 
opinion now ripened into practice, that Sir Robert Peel, and one or two of his col- 
leagues, felt that the Corn Laws really stood in the way of the prosperity of the’ 
country. ‘‘ Beware,” said Sir James Graham, turning round to the country gentle- 
men behind him, “of what you are about. Reduce the hours of labour to ten instead 
of to twelve, and you will reduce the wages of the operative twenty-five per cent.” 
And in a very significant way he said that the whole system under which we lived’ 
was a “ Hovuss or Carns,” any displacement in which would bring it ‘tumbling 
about our ears. Sir Robert Peel was equally emphatic. Our exports during the 
previous year had amounted to forty-four millions sterling, and out of that amount 
thirty-five millions were exported to foreign markets, and would be affected by the 
proposed change. Arguments like these ultimately alarmed the House of Commons, 
and Lord Ashley was finally compelled, by a large majority, to give up his proposal. 
The agitation, however, has not been abandoned; recently, during the - present 
session, another Ten Hours Bill was rejected by a comparatively small gnajority. 
Let us hope that when the Corn Laws are repealed, and the hands of commerce and 
trade are untied, a common ground will be found, on which Caprrat will be able to 
carry on its operations, without the necessity of exacting from Lanour exhausting 
toil at a pitiful remuneration. 

Lord Ashley has been more successful on other fields. He obtained the appoint- 
ment of the Commission for inquiring into the state of the population in the mining 
districts ; and its reports produced a stroug impression on the public mind. We 
seemed to be suddenly apprised of the existence of a world below the soil of Great 
Britain, where, in gloomy darkness, men, women, and children toiled, degraded to 
the level of brute beasts, and who, when they emerged into the light of day, were 
cut off from all association with the rest of the community, existing apart, as the 
black pariahs of our social condition, Lord Ashley, in consequence, found no diffi- 
culty, during the Session of 1842, in getting his Mines and Collieries Act passed, 
which prohibits the employment of women and girls in mines and collieries, and 
regulates the age at which boys are permitted to work in the pits. The expulsion 
of women and grown-up girls from mines was certainly an interference with the 
freedom of labour ; and most unquestionable hardship has arisen from preventing 
women working in coal-pits, after they had become inured to the labour, and 
were incapable of any other. But the evil is a temporary one; while the reports 
of the Commissioners appointed under the Act to watch over the fulfilment of its pro- 
visions, letting in, as they do, a clear light upon the condition of a great section of the 
toiling community hitherto entirely removed from the public eye, cannot fail to be 
beneficial both to employers and employed. The working classes ought not to be 
reduced to the state of overgrown children, watched over by a Commissioner, armed, 
like a legislative pedagogue, with the birch of an Act of Parliament. But 
in the case of the mining population, it was necessary that the elevating power should 
be applied from without. There are considerable difficulties to be overcome, but we 
believe that Lord Ashley’s Mines and Collieries Act is effecting its purpose—that of 














enabling the bulk of the mining population to acquire the decencies and enjoyments 
of domestic life. 

_ Lord Ashley is not at present in Parliament, but appears frequently in public, 
generally presiding over the meeting of some benevolent association. His opinions 
are now more matured than they were ; and we hope that he will long be spared to 
prosecute his labours for the amelioration of the condition of those who toil, by plans 
which will not, neutralize their own effect, by interfering with the ruxp from which 
all salaries and wages are paid. » In other words, that no restriction of labour shall be 
attempted which will injure the capital by which it is employed. 

Lord John Manners is another legislator who has evinced much interest in the 
condition of the working classes. He is much younger than Lord Ashley, and has 
not effected anything ofa practical nature. In appearance he is tall, thin, with a 
shrill, plaintive voice, and is a mild, intelligent man, One would not imagine that 
so meditative a looking man, with appearance somewhat delicate, was guch a pas- 
sionaté admirer of out-door sports. His anxiety to mitigate the lot of the working 
classes, by diminishing their hours of labour, and giving them more time for out-door 





enjoyment, is well known. 





Pay and Dress oF Enctish Troops 
in IRELAND, IN THE TIME OF QUEEN 
Exizasetu.—The following curious pas- 
sage might have found a place in Mr. Mar- 
shall’s excellent ‘ Military Miscellany,’ It 
occurs in a private letter written from Trim 
in Ireland, in the year 1599, by no less a 

than Sir John Harrington, the 
poetical translator of Ariosto, who, at one 
time, enjoyed a considerable d of fa- 
vour at the court of Elizabeth. Hevingen 
was both a “ Captain Sword” and a “ Cap- 
tain Pen.” When he wrote this letter he 
was serving in Ireland under the gallant 
and unfortunate Earl of Essex, as a captain 
of foot. He was afterwards a captain of 


ee ay ose yh 
ajesty’s » Wise, an ious pro- 
vidings for us her captains allear Sidon 
in summer heats and winter colds, in hun- 
ir and thirst, for our backs and our bellies. 

hat is to say, every Captain of a hundred 
footmen, doth receive weekly, upon every 
popes his full entertainment of twenty- 
eight shillings. In like case, every Lieute- 
nant fourteen shillings; an Ensign, seven 
shillings; every serjeant, surgeon, drum, 
and fife, fire shillings pay by way of imprest ; 
and every common soldier three shillings, to 
be delivered to all by the poll weekly. To 
the four last lower officers two shillings 
weekly, and for every common soldier 
twenty Leas weekly, are to be answered 
for to the full value thereof, in good a 1 
of different kinds, part for winter, part 
for summer ; which is ordered to be of good 





quality and staff for the prices; patterns 

whereof must be sent to the Lord Deputy 

[now styled Lord Lieutenant] to be com- 

pared and prepared as followeth: 

Apparel for an Officer in Winter. 

A eassock of broad cloth with bays, and 
trimmed with silk lace, 27 shillings 7 
pence, 

A doublet of canvas with silk buttons, and 
lined with white linen, 14 shillings 5 


pence. 
Two shirts and two bands, 9 shillings and 


6 pence. 

Three pair of kersey stockings, at 2 shillings 
and 4 pence a pair, 7 shillings. 

Three pair of shoes of neat's leather, at 2 
shillings and 4 pence a pair, 7 shillings. 
One pair of Venetians [breeches] of broad 

Kentish cloth, with silver lace, 15 shil- 

lings 4 pence. 

In Summer, 
Two shirts and bands, 9 shillings 6 pence. 
Two pair of shoes, 4 shillings 8 pence. 
One pair of stockings, 2 shillings 8 pence. 

A felt hat and band, 5 shillings 5 pence. 
Apparel for a common soldier in Winter. 
A cassock of Kentish broad cloth lined with 

cotton, and trimmed with buttous and 

17 shillings 6 pence. 

A doublet of canvas, with white linen lining, 
loops, 12 shillings 6 pence. 
A hat-cap coloured, 7 shillings. 

“All of us who are worth anything; 
spend our manhood in unlearning the follies, 
or expiating the mistakes, of our youth.”—~ 

, Letters, p 























We copy the following sensible abstract 
from the ‘North British Railway and 
Shipping Journal,’ a very useful and 
valuable paper published weekly at 
Glasgow :— 
The railway department of the Board 
of Trade has just issued a report on a 
number of matters connected with rail- 
ways now in operation, which is dull 
enough for the general reader to pe- 
ruse, but from which not a little useful 
information may be gleaned, showing 
that, although leat, improvements are 
surely going on with our railway system, 
which, considering the absence of com- 
tition, is very satisfactory indeed. 
ith regard to fares, the report tells us 
that, in general, these are charged much 
below what the railway companies are 
authorised to demand, although, ‘ In 
connexion with this subject it may be 
stated, that many of the old established 
companies, in order to save themselves 
from the effects of new and competing 
projects, have reduced their charges con- 
siderably.” ‘This, however, has tended 
to good, for, as the report significantly 
observes, ‘‘ The immediate effect of the 
reduction has been an increase of the 
traffic in such a ratio as to augment, in- 
stead of diminishing, the net profit.” 
The inquiry of the Board seems, so 
far as regards this report, to have been 
limited to England, where some of the 
railways have actually, at one time, been 
in the habit of eharging as high as their 
parliamentary limits allowed, namely, 4d. 
per mile for first-class, and 3d. for se- 
cond ; this does not seem to have been 
successful, for these are now reduced by 
fully one-third, and yet, compared wi 
the fares of others, they are still high. 
Amongst the highest charging lines (in- 
deed the highest) are Mr. Hudson’s, 
namely, the Midland, and the Birming- 
ham and Gloucester ; the charges on 
these are about 3}d. per mile for first- 
class, and 2}d. for second; and, at the 
same time, there appears to have been 
no reduction upon them for the last three 
years, unless that has been in the shape 
of return: day tickets, which system the 
report seems to hint at as being success- 
ful, as it says that ‘‘ the reduction of 
fares, in respect to return-tickets, is very 
, and the issuing of them is 
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becoming more prevalent.” The Grand 
Junction Railway appears to have re- 
duced nearly a penny a mile, and the 
London and Birmingham about a half- 
penny, but why they should continue te 
charge unequally seems strange, seeing 
that their interests are now identical, 
From the appearance of the return, we 
should say that the railway interest itself 
seems at the present moment to have 
arrived at the conclusion, that twopence 
per mile for first, a penny halfpenny for 
second, and a penny for third-class pas- 
sengers ought to be the maximum charges, 
if we except the lines of Mr. Hudson, 
whose animus, judging from his speeches 
in the House of Commons, is to mono- 
polize and charge highly. 

With regard to what are called “‘ cheap 
parliamentary third-class trains,” the 
establishing of which the railways con- 
sider a sort of concession, but which, we 
have no doubt, will yet be found worth 
the care and cultivation of directors, the 
report speaks in a satisfactory manner :— 


“The chief points insisted upon by the 
Board of Trade have been, complete pro- 
tection from the weather, through the 
closing of apertures, by curtains, or by 
shutters, or by Venetian blinds, or by win- 
dows, and provisions for the admission of 
light and air when these apertures were so 
closed; and recently several railway coms ° 
panies have provided inside lamps for their 
covered third-class carriages at night, 
which, though necessary for the comfort of 
the passengers, was not done at first. By 
far the greater number of the railway com- 
panies evinced the utmost alacrity in com- 
plying with the provisions of the Act, as 
well as great liberality in the mode of pro= 
viding for the accommodation of passengers 
travelling by the parliamentary chea 
trains. Most of the railway companies 
adopted windows, which raised the third- 
class carriages to the description of second- 
class carrixges, and all that come under the 
law have log been running ee which 
have been approved by your lordships. 
Most of the railway companies, upon which 
the law is not compulsory, have voluntarily 
come into the general arrangements; and, 
on the whole, it may be assumed, that the 
intentions of the legislature, with reference 
to these cheap trains, have been fully and 





satisfactorily carried into execution, both 
with regard to the carriages and the hours 
of ranning.” 
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When one reads this, and remembers 
the old third-class open stand-ups, and 
the poor passengers exposed to the wind, 
the rain, and the engine-ashes—when he 
calls to mind the rattling of ragged um- 
brellas, spread to avert such uncalled-for 
torture, by which not only property was 
damaged, but personal injury inflicted,— 
he cannot but see that railway reform is 
in the ascendant ; and when he takes into 
consideration that the receipts of rail- 
Ways, not only in particular cases, but 
in cumulo, are advancing in a like pro- 

ion to the concessions made, he must 

mé convinced, that the advocate of 
cheap fares and improved accommodation 
is indeed the railway shareholder and 
director’s best friend, and not their 
enemy, as many a close-minded noodle 
would have him to be. 

Cheap as the fares we have referred to 
may be looked upon, and voluptuous as 
the accommodation may be considered, 
we view them in a very different light. 
We have no doubt whatever, that before 
fen years have passed over our heads, 
they will be contemplated much in the 
same way as we now do former steam- 
packet fares, and the packets themselves, 
with reference to those of the presenttime. 
Twenty years ago, the steamers betwixt 
this and Liverpool averaged 250 tons, 
with 100 horses’ power, and the fare was 
two pounds fifteen shillings; now they 
average 800 tons and 400 horses’ power, 
and the fare is only fifteen shillings. 

We now come to that part of the re- 
port which embraces accidents, and this, 
we regret to find, is not so satisfactory as 
we could have wished ; although it must 
be borne in mind, that the average of 
these to the number of passengers car- 
ried, is still very small. In 1840, the 
average number of injuries in proportion 
to passengers carried, was | to 39,410; 
in 1841, 1 to 213,018; in 1842, 1 to 
1,124,128; in 1843, I to 4,262,087; 
but in 1844 it rose to 1 to 356,702; and 
in the first six months of 1845, it was 1 
to 522,517. 


“In the year 1844, 10 persons were killed, 
6 of whom were passengers, and 74. more 











were killed and 28 injured, under circum- 
stances not involving danger to other por- 
tions of the public; and of persons who 
were not servants to the railway companies, 
but principall 34 were killed 
and 17 inj under circumstances not in- 
volving danger to passengers. In 1845, 10 
persons were killed, 4 of whom were pas- 
sengers; and 101, 82 of whom were pas- 
sengers, injured in a ter or less di 

the causes of the accident being beyond the 
control of passengers; that 9 passengers 
were killed and 10 injured owing to. their 
own neglect or ill conduct ; that 36 servants 
of the companies were killed, and 24 in- 
jured, under circumstances not attended 
with danger to other portions of the public ; 
and that 45 persons other than servants of 
the companies were killed and 9 injured, 
under circumstances not involving danger 
to passengers.” 

The immense increase of accidents in 
1844 and 1845 compared with those of 
1843, is no doubt to be traced to the 
introduction of greater speed upon rail- 
ways than what existed previously, with- 
out improved accompanying arrange- 
ments, although the report of the Board 
of Trade does not advert to this fact; 
probably, in consequence of compara- 
tively few accidents having happened to 
express trains, travelling at very high 
velocities. It must be taken, however, 
into consideration, that an express train, 
travelling at a high speed, isa very dif- 
ferent thing from an ordinary one, tra- 
velling beyond ordinary velocity ; in the 
case of the latter there is greater propor- 
tionate weight, and it carries with it 
greater momentum in case of a sudden 
stop; not only so, but it often happens 
that, after all, express trains do not,ob- 
tain so much in speed as they gain by 
not stopping at stations, 

The report concludes by giving the fol- 
lowing table, showing the gross amounts 
received for goods, passengers, &c,, and 
states, ‘‘ that the increase of traffic thus 
shown is still steadily progressing :”— 
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June 30, 1843} 17983] 3,110,257 | 1,424,932 |4,585,199 
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THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 
From ‘ Passages in the Life of Gilbert Earle” By the late Barty St. Leger, Esq. 


“Tere are few things which strike 
with a more painful chill upon the heart, 
at least upon my heart, than the un- 
changedness of physical objects, while 
Time has dealt destruction and decay 
upon all else. The scene which we con- 
template with dimned eye and saddened 


mind, was offered in self-sameness to our | 


| 
| 


view when we were rife with all the | 


nerve of bodily, and all the joyousness of | 


mental, youth. The river glides on, 
murmuring to the air, and glistening to 
the sun, as it murmured and glistened in 
our youth—in the youth of our fathers. 
The tree which flourished in majesty in 
our childhood flourishes in majesty still, 
for the days of a man’s life work no visi- 
ble change upon the grandeur of vege- 
table age. Bick the works of human 
hands mock those who reared them— 
they remain in beauty and in strength, 
when the builder has crumbled into dust : 
the tenement of his own body is the only 
éne which he cannot repair. Human 
frames shoot, ripen, and decay,—human 
hearts bud, bloom, and wither,—but Na- 
ture and natural things remain unchanged 
—at least, during the time which suffices 
to work in us rise, maturity, and final fall. 
And this docs not apply solely to long 
lapse of time. There are none, I am 
sure, who have suffered any great and 
sudden calamity without ‘feeling with 
force the unchanged state of external ob- 
jects. There is even a sort of sensztion 
of surprise at seeing physical things as 
they were—indifferent business proceed- 
ing as it did—when all within us has been 
shattered, uprooted, and reversed. Every 
thing with us is so altered—every thing 
with them is so painfully the same. 
“The latter of these causes of suf- 
fering it is now, I thank God, man 
years since I experienced ; the former 
never felt to the very full till now. The 
house, the grounds, the village, are, ex- 
cept in some trifling particulars, un- 


since I left them; the people 
with some few exceptions also are all 
swept away. And thidse exceptions |— 


| 





dlas! they show more plainly the tokens 
of Time and Decay even than the gene- 
ral change of peopling. On the Sunday 
after my return, I went with my sister to 
the village church—that church where 
my mother had taught my little knees to 
bend in devotion, my almost infant lips 
to syllable a prayer. As we passed along 
the aisle to our pew, from outward things 
I might have thought that only the week 
had elapsed since I had last been there; 
the faces on which I looked showed that 
a generation had passed away, There 
was, however, some change. Over our 
seat was my brother’s monument; 0 
site to it tay mother's! But, above ai i 
missed the reverend and excellent old 
man who had been the clergyman when 
I left home. He used almost to seem to 
us part of the venerable building in which 
he prayed. His long white hair, thinned 
on the forehead and temples —his meagre, 
but fine and thoughtful face,—and his 
voice, which, though touched with age, 
still retained both silvery and solemn 
tones when earnest in prayer, or im 
sioned in exhortation ; all his attributes 
and appearances fitted him for that simple . 
and sublime office, the pastor of a country- 
church. His place was now supplied by 
a young gentleman, who, as he p to 
the desk, dleplage® a Hoby boot from 
beneath his surplice,—and whose Brutus 
head and starched neckcloth were a con- 
trast as opposite as might be to the un- 
studied and patriarchal aspect of him to 
whom he had succeeded, This young 
man performed the service with deco- 
rum: he read sonorously and well ; and 
preached a sensible sermon with pro- 
priety: but the tone of heart-gushing 
devotion—the austerity of stern reproof— 
the fervency of glowing exhortation—the 
soft solemnity of consolation and encour- 
agement—all these were wanting in him, 
and these hi ecessor to the full pos- 
sessed. 

When the service A ended, I de- 
termined to look over the tombstones in 
the chiirch-yard. Zhey would be the 
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truest chronicle of the changes which 
time had wrought during my absence. 
I therefore walked on only sufficiently to 


allow the ion to disperse, and 
then returned, while my sister ‘went 
homeward 


** There is one tree, a yew-tree, in the 
corner of the church-yard. The old cler- 
gyman of whom I have spoken used al- 
ways to say that he would be buried there 
—~and there he is now buried. It used to 
be a sort of melancholy jest whenever he 

e of the spot which he had chosen for 
his long abode. But there was an air of 
real piety—a glistening of the grave mild 
eye—an earnest intonation of the finely- 
sounded voice—which showed that the 
levity, if there were any, was that of 
placid and cheerful lookmg-onward, not 
of irreverence or carelessness. This spot 
fronted the south, he used to say, and the 
sun would shine, aud the grass would 
grow green over his heid. It also lay 
within sight of the windows of the par- 
sonage; and there, where his life had 
passed in quiet happiness and humble 
usefulness, within view of that dwelling, 
would he set up the staff of his eternal 
rest 


“* This anxiety concerning the place of 
burial is a feeling for which I have never 
been able to account. It is one which is 
very general, yet in which I, in no degree, 
share ;—that is, with reference to my- 
self—for, in the case of those dear to us, 

loses her power, and Feeling 
alone is heard. As far as regards my- 
self, I am wholly and utterly careless of 
the mode or place of burial ; it is to me a 
matter of the most truly perfect indiffer- 
ence what becomes of the carrion-like 
carcass when the informing spirit is gone. 
But, with respect to those we have loved 
in life, the feelings, as I have said, gain 
mastery over the reason; we cannot bear 
that what remains of them should not 
meet with all reverence. ‘There is, also, 
a gratification—mournful, indeed, to the 
last d ; but not the less real, pure, 
and lofty,—in visiting the grave of buried 
love. hile sorrow exists in its first 


intensity, we cannot, it is , bear thus 
to be brought into immed: tact with 
the memorials of that ich it has 
been caused ; but when time has t 


its soothing work upon us (and 





must socthe all grief, for the od on 
which time has not power can last but 
little, for it will kill) ; when despair has 
subsided into sorrow, and sorrow again 
has softened into. sadness; then, indeed, 
to visit and to mourn over the tomb of 
what we have loved on earth, is food for 
the heart. But all this has no connexion 
with anxiety for our own burial ; and it 
has always been to me matter of extreme 
surprise to see that feeling so universal 
among all classes and descriptions of men. 
The pious, desire to lie in holy ground, 
as if the spirit did not answer for its own 
deeds in the flesh, or could be freed from 
that responsibility by the sanctuary of 
consecrated soil. The pure and simple- 
minded wish for a country burial, that 
they may lie among the peaceful and 
glorious works of God, and not in those 
revolting charnels which speak of all the 
worst things caused by great congrega- 
tions of men. Even persons who are the 
farthest removed from anything which 
can be considered connected with senti- 
ment or romance, entertain this feeling 
in a very strong degree. It is very gene- 
rally known that the late Lord C-——d, 
of whose life it is quite unnecessary to 
speak, left in his will a request to be 
buried in a certain spot in Switzerland, 
where, under a tree on the banks of a 
beautiful lake, he ‘ had meditated on the 
mutability of all human things.’ 

‘“* The key to the prevalence of these 
feelings I take to be the almost impos- 
sibility, in even the most spiritualized 
minds, to shake off the ideas and desires 
of humanity. Our only conceptions are 
those which are grounded on what we 
see and experience in this world; and we 
thus almost fancy that what is gratifying 
and pleasurable to the physical. body, 
will be so to the immaterial spirit. Hence 
the ‘cold grave,’ the ‘dark grave,’ the 
‘silent grave,’ are the terms generall 
used to create a melancholy feeling with 
respect to death and inhumation. We 
know that coldness, darkness, and silence 
are repugnant to our corporeal frame ; 
we know that green spots and sun-shiny 

ces are pleasant to it; we know that, 
in this state of being, we love to haunt 
scenes which circumstances have made 
dear to us, and hence we carry the same 
notions into spiritual life, and name as 
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places of burial those spots which would 
give pleasure to that body which so soon 
ceases to exist after it is placed there. 
‘I found the grave of the old clergy- 
man in the spot which 1 have described. 
It was marked only by a single head- 
stone, now become moss-green, and fallen 
awry, from one side of it having sunken 
somewhat into the earth. There was on 
it, this plain inscription—‘ Sacred to the 
memory of the Reverend ***** *****, 
forty years minister of this Parish,’ I 


could not help feeling a sensation of 


mingled sorrow and anger that the tomb 
of one who had been ‘ forty years’ the 
minister—the pious, kind, benevolent, 
truly Christian minister—of the village, 
should bear such evident tokens of indif- 
ference and neglect. Was there none 
among the many whom he had loved, 
whom he had obliged, whom he had 
served, to preserve the memorial of his 
useful and beneficent life from this for- 
lorn and desecrated aspect? Had a few 
short years so totally wiped out gratitude 
and affection from the hearts of those who 
had loved him, that his very existence 
should now seem to be forgotten? The 
droppings from the branching yew had 
discoloured the stone, and the unsound 
and frequently stirred earth in which it 
stood, had caused it to fall from its up- 
right position. Was there no friendly 
hand to prevent or cleanse away its stains ? 
—to preserve or restore its stability ? 
But it is always thus in English church- 
yards. The rank grass and unsightly 
weeds are suffered to spring unchecked, 
giving token of that which the mind al- 
ways strives to hide from its conscious- 
ness—the foulness and corruption below. 
The tombstones, which perhaps recent 
affliction, or scrupulous decorum, has em- 
bellished and made shapely, become, like 
that of my poor old friend, worn and 
time-stained, untended, unregarded, ut- 
terly forgotten, It is very possible, and 
I believe it is the fact, that the English 
do not grieve less or more shortly for 
friends who die than any other nation ; 
but it is certain that the neglected, de- 
serted look of our places of burial shows 
more strongly than anything else that 
speedy passing away of affection and re- 
membrance which it is vain to deny, and 
yet is so chillingly painful to admit. 
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“J on from this humble and 
deserted tomb with a swelling and sad- 
dened heart, and I sought out one, which, 
just before my leaving England, I had 
seen receive its tenant. I knew the:spot, 
and therefore easily discovered it—but 
had I not known where to seek it, I 
scarcely should have been able to find it 
otherwise. It was sunken deeply into 
the ground, which hid part of the - 
tion, the rest of which was almost equally 
obliterated by time. It differed scareely 
at all in ae from the grass among 
which it Jay rather than stood, and might, 
anywhere else, have been taken for an 
unhewn stone. ‘This was all that re- 
mained to tell of one of the most interest- 
ing and gifted beings which it was ever 
my lot to meet—of almost the deepest 
attliction that I ever witnessed. It stands 
over the grave of a young man of the 
name of Lyal, with whom I wasat school ; 
he was one of most promising brillianey 
of talent, and had died at nineteen. I 
could just trace out, among the short 
green and yellow moss which grows, like 
a second surface, over an unheeded stone, 
the words, ‘ aged nineteen years.’ There 
never was a more simple, touching elegy, 
than these few words, ‘aged nineteen 
years.’ What a tale do they tell of 
crushed hope and blasted expectation— 
of the broken-heartedness of parents and 
family, and, it may be, of a still more 
vivid affection! And yet my sorrow 
over the grave of a young person, more 
especially one of high talent and warm 
feeling like this, is never unmixed ; I al- 
ways call to mind the touching and true 
epitaph quoted, or more probably com- 
posed, by Madame de Staél—tNe me 
plaignez pas—si vous saviez combien de 
peines ce tombeau m’a épargné!’—How 
few, indeed, are the chances such a per- 
son possesses of happiness here; how 
many of misfortune ! 

““T was in the country when Lyal 
died; and, having been a schoolfellow 
and a youthful friend, I was asked to 
attend the funeral. It was an office in- 
deed of pain, but I did not hesitate to 
go. A young man of such distinguished 
promise was naturally the idol of his 
parents; in dreadful addition, he was 
their only child! Of the mother’s grief 
at the time I cannot speak, for, of course, 
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I saw it not; but to use a homely but 
most forceful phrase, ‘She never held up 
her head afterwards.’ The father’s sor- 
row I did see, for he would not be dis- 
suaded from being himself the chief 
mourner: he said he was so in heart, dnd 
he would be in form. 

“ Alas! what 4 morning was that! 
Young and happy as I then was, the 
scene made an impression upon me, which 
or | subsequent time; and deep personal 
suffering, have been insufficient to efface. 
When I arrived at the house, I was ad- 
mitted by a servant, whom I recognised 
as having been the tutor and associate of 
poor Lyal in‘his field-sports. The man 
said nothing, but the unspeakable look 
which he gave me as he showed me to 
the room where the company was assem- 
bled, was the very epitome and essence 
of speechless sorrow and affection. But 
on occasions like these, circumstances of 
contrast add pain as much as those of 

lel; at least, it was so in this case. 

hen I entered the room where the 
mourners were, I could not but be forcibly 
struck with the strong difference of ex- 
pression on the countenance of the ser- 
vant and the friends (friends!) of the 
deceased. There were about a dozen 
persons present, who stood in detached 
groups, talking, as I found, of the gossip 
of the county, and the general news of 
the day. A young man, who had been 
at school with Lyal and me, came up to 
me as I entered, and, after saying, ‘ Poor 
fellow, who would have thought it !’"—in 
a tone as if he considered it necessary to 
say something on the subject which oc- 
casioned our meeting,—began to discuss 
the merits of a new horse which I had 
seen him on a few days before. The 
wretched father was, I need scarcely say, 
not present ; his feelings would, I think, 
have im some restraint upon these 
heartless profaners of the name of friend. 
My heart sickened to see the hollowness 
of what is called friendship. Splendour 
of genius, warmth of feeling, beauty of 
person—all these, joined in one for whom 
they professed interest, and cut off in the 
bloom of years, could not for one short 
gle gr the thoughts of their shal- 
low and frivolous pursuits—even when 
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recollect, were handed round. This re- 
volted me in an especial mannef, It is, 
I believe, usual at funerals, yet it is to me 
something even repugnant to have thus 
the usual means of sustaining life brought 
into such startling contrast with the em- 
blems, the very presence, of death. 

“These feelings were more strength- 
ened than interrupted by the entrance of 
the undertaker to furnish us with scarfs 
and hat-bands. He was a ousy, bustling 
animal, whose desouci look, and merce- 
nary simper, showed plainly that all he 
did was ‘in the way of business.” We 
have no right to expect grief from a 
hireling ; but there is something revolt- 
ing in seeing the trappings of woe borne 
by a being whose mind is engrossed by 
the paltry pounds which he can make by 
their display. 

** Wilverham Cross is about five miles 
from the house of Lyal’s father; and 
thither we proceeded in mourning coaches, 
and, of course, at a foot’s pace. I never 
remember to have seen a day of greater 
gloom. ‘The earth was bound in one of 
the severest frosts I have ever witnessed, 
one of that kind and degree which casts 
a shade of blackness over the whole at- 
mosphere. Even in our sorrow we are 
physical beings ; and the slowness of our 
pace, and the intense cold which I suf- 
ered, added, I confess, to my sadness 
and depression. They, perhaps, con- 
tributed, also to make me feel still more 
indignant at the indifference of my com- 
panions. There were three others in 
the coach with me, who, like myself, had 
been early friends of him whom we were 
attending to the grave. From their con- 
versation and menners who would have 
thought that coach to be a mourning one! 
One of these young men was fond of 
hunting, and hoped the frost might break 
up ; another preferred skating, and wished 
it to continue. The third was an Ox- 
onian, and occupied three miles of our 
foot-pace journey with the detail of a 
plan which a stage-coachman had ¢om- 
municated to him of a new way of rough- 
shoeing horses in a frost!—And these 
were the on A i burial _ the 

the feeling, e gifted 
me @ quitted the; carriages at the 
church }; and here, for the first time, 


I saw . He was leaning on: 
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the arm of a relation, and tottered up the 
pathway, next after the coffin, into the 
church. He held his handkerchief to 
his face, and the hood of his mournin 
cloak was drawn over his eves; yet 
could distinguish the marble whiteness of 
the chetk, and the quivering of the mus- 
cles, which showed but too plainly what 
was passing within. A portion of the 
service was performed in the church; 
and this, perbape, was the most mournful 
part of the whole. It was on a week- 
day, so that the church, which was large, 
was omer with the exception of our- 
selyes. The piercing cold struck to the 
very bones, from the effect of the stone 

vement of the church, and its vast un- 
Inhabited space. The measured and 
sonorous tones of the clergyman echoed 
through the void of the large bui' ding with 
a sadness and solemnity which went to 
the soul; and, at every pause of his 
voice, was heard the father’s deep sob of 
half-suppressedagony. Ata certain period 
in the service, we went out to the grave. 
A few stragglers of the village had ga- 
thered round it, to gaze on the finery of 
the funeral show. Some few appeared 
to look on it with feeling and compassion, 
but the greater part seemed to regard 
it merely as a sight; while others, with 
gaping mouths and staring eyes, gave no 
clue by which to trace, on their wooden 
countenances, what ideas the solemnity 
might cause. There was one woman 
with a wailing infant, which she was 
striving to hush. Its cries attracted my 
notice—and the commencement and the 
close of life being thus brought into such 
immediate opposition, caused, perhaps, 
the aroneet feeling which I experienced 
during that melancholy day. 

‘“‘ The sinking the coffin into the grave 
is the most impressive part of the cere- 
mony of burial. It is then that the dead 
seem finally cut off from all connexion 
with the world; it is then that we lose 
sight of them forever! At the moment 
that the coffin sounded on the bottom of 
the grave, I looked towards the father. 
His face at that moment is indelibly 
graven on my memory; but I cannot 
embody its expression in words. It made 
ne ight wel understand why the painter 
of evaded the picturing of parental 


agony. Such visitations, indeed, are far 
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beyund all painting, whether of the pencil 
or the pen. 
** These recollections crowded upon 
my mind as I lingered over Lyal’s grave ; 
but, pag L Ppa I Paprungint 
was my chief purpose in thus exploring 
the churchyard, and passed on to gather 
from its records the memorials of the 
humble friends of my boyhood and earl 
outh. Alas! they were nearl all 
ere :—one by one I lighted upon almost 
all their names. I paused for a brief 
space over that of an old farmer, who, 
in the sturdy independence of an English 
yeoman, had once beaten me when I was 
a boy, for thrashing, with the petulance 
and oppression of a schoolboy, one of his 
sons who had in some way given me 
offence. I recollected going, brimming 
with indignation, to complain to my mo- 
ther of the insolence of bio, one of our 
tenants, in striking me, who was a gentle- 
man !—but the only redress I got from 
her was being made to learn by heart the 
speech of Henry V. to the Lord Chief 
ustice—I know it to this hour. The 
old man who had beaten me had done it 
in fatherly wrath and complete justice ; 
but he did not in the least bear malice, or 
fail in respect to his landlord, whom he 
loved, for he came the next day up to the 
Court to apologise—when I was made 
to keg fis pardon,—and we shook hands 
together. I question if any one of the 
villagers bade me a more cordial farewell, 
or regretted my departure more. Poor 
fellow, here he lay now! 
‘‘ T found also the grave of one whose 
age had been nearer my own, being a 
oung man when I was a boy—who, as 
he was the son of the gardener, had been 


| a good deal about the house, and had 


initiated me into the mysteries of bat- 
fowling, climbing the tall elms for rooks’ 
nests, and many other accomplishments 
of a similar sort. He was one of the 
most active and bold fellows I ever saw. 
I recollect his climbing a stupendous ash- 
tree, which stands near the centze of on 
village—a sort of trysting-tree, rouni 

which the villagers were used to assemble 
on Sundays and on summer evenings. This 
tree was accounted impossible to climb, 
and there was a tradition in the village of a 
lad having been killed in making the at- 
tempt. Its boleshot up, round and smooth, 
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and far too bulky to be clasped, to the 
height of about forty feet, and there was a 
huge wart-like excrescence which it was 
considered impracticable to get beyond. 
As I stood beside the grave in which moul- 
dered the dust of this man, whom I had 
left so vigorous in limb, and so instinct 
with animal life, I called to mind this 
seene of his prowess, which, from emu- 
lation, had nearly caused me to break my 
neck half a dozen times. It was on an 
evening in spring—just after the leaves 
budded, and before they were fully 
blown. There had been rain in the day, 
and the surface of the tree was conse- 
quently slippery, and therefore even 
more difficult and dangerous than usual. 
Some of the men, assembied on the bench 
which surrounded its base, were remark- 
ing upon this, and said to the man of 
whom I , that, climber as he was, 
he could not climb that tree. ‘I'll try, 
at least,’ he said, and immediately pulled 
off his coat, and, to the astonishment, al- 
most horror of us all, began to ascend the 
tree. Some endeavoured to dissuade 
him, but he paid no attention to their 
rudent counsels. On he went, swarm- 
ing, as the phrase is for clambering up a 
tree where there are no branches, by 
griping it with the arms and legs. The 
length of boughless stem made the 
strength and exertion of muscle necessary 
for the achievement —— He sur- 
mounted the hump of the tree much more 
easily than we expected, and be got 
without accident to the highest bough 
which could support his weight—but, as 
he began to descend, his foot slipped on 
the wet bark, and he fell. My heart— 
and I am sure that of all the crowd, 
which by this time was great—leaped to 
my throat; I expected he wquid be 
dashed to pieces. But to our infinite re- 
lief as well as surprise, he had not fallen 
ten feet—which, as the top of the tree 
was spreading, was among boughs,— when 
he caught hold of one of them, and swung 
himself actively and lightly again up- 
right. I now looked upon his tomb, and 
wer- 
m, ‘The Grave,’ 


by that of the strong 


I thought of the lines in that most 
ful, but negiecied 
which are 

man :— 


‘ too! thou ‘surly and less gentle 
ops aiitiad * 
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Of those that laugh loud at coe - ing, 

A fit of common sickness pulls thee down 

With greater ease than e’er thou didst the 
stripling 

That rashly dar’d thee to unequal fight! 

* wp. hat now avai 

The strong-built sinewy limbs, and well- 
spread shoulders ? 

i See how the great 











Goliath, 
Just like a child that brawl'd itself to rest, 
Lies still. ————_—— ‘ 
With respect to the ‘ giant-like use’ of 
this ‘ giant strength,” these fine lines are 
totally inapplicable ; but, as regards its 
possession, they might have been written 
for him. Alas! how changed was he 
now !—yet I thought that I—I who lived, 
who still existed in the same being—was 
almost as totally dissimilar from what I 
then was, as this poor fellow, whose stal- 
wart frame was wasted into its original 
dust. His death had been characteristic 
of his activity, his courage, and his gene- 
rous heart; the legend on the head-stone 
(and I had before heard it from my sister) 
told that he lost his life in attempting to 
save some boys under whom the ice had 
broken on the village pond. 

** At last I went to my mother’s tomb. 
It stood in the church, which was now 
opened for evening service, but to which 
no one was yet come. The stone which 
marks the spot where she is laid is, as I 
have before mentioned, opposite our pew. 
It is very simple, and bears only her 
maiden and married name, and the date 
of her birth, her marriage, and her death. 
Simple, indeed, is her epitaph, but never 
was there a human being who merited a 
higher elegy. But those who deserve it 
the most, need it the least. or epitaph 
is engraven on the hearts of those who 
loved her, and they were all, lowly as 
well as high, by whom she was sur- 
rounded. y mother was indeed, a 
woman comme iky ena peu. Gitted 
with great powers of mind, and keen and 
ardent feelings, she at the same time pos- 
sessed a gay playfulness of manner, and 
a considerate kindness for all around her, 
that made her the idol of the circle of 
which she was the centre point. She 
had also, I do in truth believe, the best 
heart that ever throbbed beneath a human 














THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


flowing fulness. Actively and 
allt benevolent, she was worshipped 
rather than beloved by the poor around. 


She was not content with almsgiving, 
but would seek out objects of pity, and 
console as well as relieve them. The 
rich are in general little aware how much 
one kind word from them, or even their 
mere presence, is felt by the suffering 
. The sickness of a poor person is 
indeed the most dreadful of all things. 
We know how wretched it is, even when 
we are surrounded with all the appliances 
and comforts which wealth confers; what 
must it then be without any of them— 
without medicine or medical aid—without 
appropriate, perhaps without any, food— 
without sufficient covering or perfect 
shelter—and (sad completion of wretch- 
edness!) with the knowledge that every 
day of illness is an increase to poverty 
already biting and extreme. These 
things my mother knew full well; and 
there was not a sick bed in the village 
into the wants of which she did not per- 
sonally inquire—not one which she did 
not, in a greater or a less degree, person- 
ally tend, succour, and support. Mor 
was she indiscriminate in her charity ;— 
she was not indeed one of those scrupu- 
lousiy just persons who relieve suffering 
worth, but leave suffering error to perish ; 
—No, she would relieve all in extremity, 
but deserving was an indispensable pass- 
rt to her permanent favour. Her re- 
igion too was—what is, alas! so rare— 
warm, practical, and ardent ; but without 
the slightest tinge of intolerance or fanati- 
cism—equally remote from indifference 
on the one hand, and bigotry on the 
other. I always—as indeed, well [ might 
—adored my mother ; and one of the chief 
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yearnings which my heart had felt to- 
wards home, was the hope of being re- 
united to her. In the period of my 
deepest Cistress, it was to her my heart 
turned, and, from her letters of pure 
piety and extreme and ect affection, 
that it had found its chief relief. I had 
concealed from her, indeed—that I might 
not cause her the severest and unneces- 
sary pain—the darker circumstances of 
my story. She knew only that my wife 
had been snatched from me in the fulness 
of her youth and of our mutual fondness, 
but she was ignorant of the events which 
preceded our union. ‘To being once more 
restored to the society of such a mother, 
I had always looked as the highest solace 
which my heart could ever know—and as 
she died only a very few years before I 
left India, her disappearance from the 
scene of my dear home was almost as 
cruel a disappointment as it was a deep 
sorrow. . 

‘* Alas! how bitter was that sorrow 
now—now that I gazed on the emblem 
and record of her death !—now that her 
being lost to me for ever was told to my 
eyes in written characters, as well as to 
my heart by deprivation! I remained I 
know not how long on the spot ;—my 
past sorrows and my present mingled in 
one flood of uncontrollable emotion, which 
would almost have burst my heart, had it 
not at length found vent in tears. 

‘* T was awakened from my abstraction 
by the sound of feet—I looked round, 
and saw that it was produced by the 
clerk, who was come to prepare for ser- 
vice. I turned hastily away, and hurried 
out by the small door in the chancel, that 
I might shun his observation.” 





A FREE THOUGHT, FREELY RENDERED, | 


FROM RABELAIS. 
The Hebrew and the Samian sage 
Were surely much mistaken 
When, in their legislative rage, 
They banish’d beans and bacon. 
Rather than such a dainty dish, 
thagoras and Moses 
t to have ene in Aaron’s wish 
banish’d both their noses. 





“Rage is essentially vulgar, and never 
vulgarer than when it proceeds from mor- 
tified pride, disappointed ambition, or 
thwarted wilfulness. A baffled despot is 
the vulgarest of mage 4 wretches, no matter 
whether he be the despot of a nation vin- 
dicating its rights, or of a donkey sinking 
ander its: load” — Hartley Coleridge : Bio- 
graphia Borealis. — 








ENIGMA XII. 


Sre Hiiary charged at Agincourt, 
Sooth ! ’t was an awful day! 

And though, in that old age of sport, 

The rufflers of the camp and court 
Had little time to pray, 

*T is said Sir Hilary muttered there 

fe syllables by way of prayer. 
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My first to all the brave and proud 
\ Who see to-morrow’s sun ; 
el My next, with her cold and quiet cloud, 
\ To those who find their dewy shroud, 
Before to-day’s be done ! 
And both together to all blue eyes 
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TALE OF A CHEMIST. 


Tue advancement of knowledge is the triumph of truth, and, as such, is the 
eventual interest of mankind; inasmuch as the extension of reason is by its very 
definition the necessary object of rational beings. Timid theologians have trembled 
on the confines of some topics which might lead to dangerous discovery ; forgetful 
that religion and truth, if not identical, are at least inseparable. Some nice and 
sensitive chemists have forborne the search of the ne plus ultra in alchemy, dreading 
that, as gold is the great fountain of wickedness on earth, the indefinite increase of 
that metal might be the unlimited multiplication of human evil; but forgetting that 
in all human affairs, from fluids up to theories, there is a specific gravity in all things 
which keeps constant the level of terrestrial operations, and prevents the restless 
brain of man from raising any edifice, in brick or discovery, high enough to be the 
ruin of his own species. To me, however, the one consideration that the eternal 
search of knowledge and truth is the very object of our faculties, has been the main 
spring of my life, and although my individual sufferings have been far from light, yet 
at their present distance the contemplation gives me pleasure, and I have the satis- 
faction to reflect that I am now in possession of an art which is continually employed, 
day and night, for the benefit of the present generation and of ages yet to come. 

I was born in the Semlainogorod of Moscow, and for ten years applied intensely to 
chemistry. I confess the failure of many eminent predecessors prevented my at- 
tempting the philosopher’s stone; my whole thoughts were engaged on the contem- 
plation of gravity—on that mysterious invisible agent which pervaded the whole 
universe—which made my pen drop from my fingers—the planets move round the 
sun—and the very sun itself, with its planets, moons, and satellites, revolve for ever, 
with myriads of others, round the final centre of universal gravity,—that mysterious 
spot, perhaps the residence of those particular emanations of Providence which regard 
created beings. At length I discovered the actual ingredients of this omnipresent 
agent. It is little more than a combination of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and. azote ; 

‘but the proportions of these constituent parts had long baffled me, and I still with- 
hold them from my species for obvious reasons. 

Knowledge is power,—and the next easy step from the discovery of the elements, 
was the decomposition of gravity, and the neutralization of its parts in any substance 
at my pleasure. I was more like a lunatic than a rational chemist ;—a burning furor 
drove me to an immediate essay of my art, and stripped me of the power and will to 
calculate on consequences. Imagine me in my laboratory. I constructed a gravita- 
tion-pump—applied it to my body—turned the awful engine, and stood in an instant 
the first of all created beings—devoid of weight! Up sprung my hair—my arms 
swung from my sides above the level of my shoulders, by the involuntary action of 
the muscles, which were no longer curbed by the re-action of their weight. I 
laughed like a fool or a fiend,—closed my arms carefully te my side, compressed or 
concealed my bristling hair under my cap, and walked forth from my study to seek 
some retired spot in the city where I might make instant experiment of a jump. With 
the greatest difficulty I preserved a decent gait; I walked with the uneasy unsteady 
motion of a man in water whose toes might barely reach the bottom : conscious as I 
was of my security, I felt evei; instant apprehensive of a fall. Nothing could have 
teconciled me to the disagreeable sensation I experienced but the anticipation of 
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vaulting unfettered into the air. I stood behind the cathedral of the Seven Towers> 
nobody was near—I looked hurriedly around, and made the spring! LI-rose witha 
slow, uniform motion,—but, gracious heaven! imagine my horror and distress when 
I found that nothing but the mere resistance of the air opposed my progress; and, 
when at last it stopped my flight, I found myself many hundred feet above the city— 
motionless, and destitute of every means of descent. I tore my hair, and cursed 
myself, for overlooking so obvious a result. My screams drew thousands to the sin- 
gular sight. I stretched my arms towards the earth, and implored assistance. Poor 
fool ! I knew it was impracticable, 

But conceive the astonishment of the people! I was too high to be personally 
known ;—they called to me, and I answered; but they were unable to catch the 
import; for sound, like myself, rises better than it falls. I heard myself called an 
angel, a ghost, a dragon, a unicorn, and a devil, I saw a procession of priests come 
under me to exorcise me; but had Satan himself been free of gravity he had been as 
unable to descend at their bidding as myself. At length the fickle mob began to jeer 
me—the boys threw stones at me, and a clever marksman actually struck me on the 
side with a bullet; it was too high to penetrate—it merely gave me considerable 
pain, drove me a few feet higher, and sunk again to the ground. Alas! I thought, 
would to God it had pierced me; for even the weight of that little ball would have 
dragged me back to earth, At length the shades of evening hid the city from my 
sight ; the murmur of the crowd gradually died away, and there I still was, cold, 
terrified, and motionless—nearer to heaven than such a fool could merit to rise again. 
What was to be the end of this? I must starve and be stared at! I poured outa 
torrent of incoherent prayers to heaven—but heaven seemed as deaf as I deserved. 

Imagine my joy when a breeze sprung up, and I felt myself floating in darkness 
over the town: but even now new horrors seized me ;—I might be driven downwards 
into the Moskwa and drowned ; I might be dashed against the cathedral and crushed. 
Just as 1 thought on this, my head struck violently against the great bell of Boris 
Godunuff ;—the blow and the deep intonation of the bell deprived me for some 
minutes of life and recollection. When I revived I found I was lying gently pressed 
by the breeze against the balustrades. I pulled myself carefully along the church, 
pushed myself down the last column, and ran as straight as my light substance would 
permit me to my house. With far greater joy than when I had been disrobed of it, 
I speedily applied a proper condensation of gravity to my body, fell on my knees to 
thank heaven for my deliverance, and slunk into bed, thoroughly ashamed of my 
day’s performance. The next day, to escape suspicion, I joined the re-assembled 
crowd—looked upward as serious as the rest, gazed about for yesterday’s phenomenon, 
and I dare say was the only one who felt no disappointment in its disappearanée, 

Any one would imagine that, after this trial, I should have burnt my pump, and 
left gravity to its own operations. But no! I felt I was reserved for great things ;— 
such a discovery was no every-day occurrence, and I would work up every energy 
of my soul rather than relinquish this most singular, though frightful, field of experi- 
nent. 

I was too cautious to deprive myself again entirely of gravity. In fact, in my late 
experiment, as in others, when I talk of extracting my gravity entirely, I mean just 

h to leave me of the same weight as the atmosphere. Had I been lighter than 
that, I should have risen involuntarily upward, like an air-bubble in a bucket. Even 


as it was, I found myself inclined to rise and fail with every variation of the atmos~ 


phere, and I had sezious thoughts of offering myself to the university as a barometer, 
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that, by a moderate salary, I might pass the remainder of my days in tranquillity and 
honour, My object now was merely to render myself as light as occasion required : 
besides, I found that, by continual contact with the earth and atmosphere, I always 
imbibed gradually a certain portion of weight, though by extremely slow and imper- 
ceptible degrees ; for the constituent parts of gravity, which I have mentioned, enter | 
largely, as every chemist knows, into the composition of all earths and airs: thus,.in 
my late essay, I should certainly have eventually descended to earth without the 
intervention of the breeze ; indeed, I should probably have been starved first, though 
my body would have at least sunk down for the gratification of my friends. 

Three furred coats and a pair of skates I gained by leaping at fairs in the Sloboda, 
and subsistence for three weeks by my inimitable performance on the tight-rope : but 
when at last I stood barefoot on a single needle, and balanced myself head down- 
wards on a bodkin, all Moscow rung with applause. But the great object of all my 
earthly hopes was to gain the affections of a young widow in the Kremlin, whose 
heart I hoped to move by the unrivalled effects of my despair. I jumped head-fore- 
most from a chair pn the hard floor ; twice I sprung into a well, and once I actually 
threw myself from the highest spire in Moscow. I always lay senseless after my falls, 
screamed at my revival, and counterfeited severe contusions. But in vain! I found 
my person or pretensions disagreeable to her, and determined in some great pursuit to 
forget my disappointment. A thougtit struck me. I knew that mortal man had con- 
eeived nothing so sublime, arid yet it was in my power! I prepared a large tube, and 
bound myself round with vast bales of provisions, which, with myself, I severally 
divested of gravity. It was a bright moonlight night. I stood in my garden, with a 
weightless watch in my hand, gazing on the heavens through the tube. I am confi- 
dent there was in my face the intrepid air of one who on great occasions can subdue 
the'little feelings of the heart. I had resolved on visiting the planet Venus, and had 
prudently waited till she was in that part of her orbit which was most distant from 
the sun and nearest to the earth; the first of which might enable me to endure the 
heat of her atmosphere, and the latter to subsist on the stock of provisions I could 
conveniently carry. In fact, I had no doubt but that owing to the extreme cold of a 
great part of the journey, the evaporations from the pores of my body would be little 
or nothing, and I could. consequently, subsist on a trifling meal. I had arranged some 
elastic rods of steel to project me with considerable velocity along the tube, the moment» 
the planet should face it; and, by simple multiplication, I was enabled, from the 
given velotity of projection, and the known distance of the planet, to compute to a day 
the’ period of my arrival there. In fact I took double provisions, partly from over- 
abundant precaution, and partly to support me on an immediate return, in case I found 
the heat oppressive. The moment approached—arrived! The planet stood shining 
on'me down the tube. I looked wildly round me for a last farewell, and was on the 
point of loosing the springs, when a horrid doubt flashed on me. United saints of 
Constantinople! should a light breeze blow me from the line of projection, aye, even 
a single inch, I should shoot past the planet, fly off into immeasurable space and 
darkness from eternity, whirl raving along cold uncomfortable chaos, or plunge head- 
long into the sun itself! A moment more, and I had been lost. I stood fixed like 
a statue, with distended lips, gazing on the frightful planet; my eyes swam round— 
my ears rung with hidéous sounds—all my limbs were paralyzed ; I shrieked wildly, 
fainted, and should have sili to earth, had I not been utterly devoid of weight. 
But, lifeless as my body stood, my thoughts still teemed with the frightful horrors I 
had‘ escaped’: my phrenzy bore’ me on my voyage, and to this day the recollections ~ 
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of the delirium are fresh on my mind. Methought I was on the very journey I had 
meditated ;—already the earth had faded to a twinkling speck, and Venus, with an 
expanded disk, lay glittering before me: unhappy being! I had committed blunder 
on blunder ; I had forgot the motion of the planet herself, and the effects of refraction 
and the aberration of light, and I saw, at the distance of many hundred miles, that I 
should exactly miss her. It was even so: imagine the horrors of my dream, when, 
after a bitter journey of twenty-three millions of miles, I exactly missed her by a 
foot ;—had there been a tree, a bush, or a large stone, I might have saved myself. I 
strained my powerless fingers at the planet in vain ;—I skimmed along the surface 
rapidly, and at length found myself as swiftiy leaving it on one side as I had approached 
it on the other. And then I fancied I was rushing quiekly towards the sun, and, in 
an approach of some years, suffered as many years the horrid anticipation of approach- 
ing combustion. Well, I thought I passed safely and unscathed by the sun, and 
launehed past him into infinite darkness, except where a stray comet, carrying fuel to 
the sun, flashed a few years’ glitter on my path. Sometimes, in the utter silence of 
this boundless solitude, some large unseen body would whiz by me with a rushing 
whirl, rolling in its orbit even here beyond the reach of light, yet still obeying the 
universal laws of gravitation ;—alas, how I envied that mass its gravity! And then 
I heard strange sounds, the hisses of snakes and the shrieks of evil spirits, but saw 
nothing: sometimes I felt my body pierced, and bruised, and blown about by the 
winds; and heard my name screamed out at intervals in the waste: and then all 
would pass away, and leave me still shooting silently on in the same black, hopeless, 
everlasting track. 

After this my phrenzy turned, and methought I stood even on the surface of the 
planet Venus. The ground, if ground it was, seemed nothing but colour: I stooped 
to toweh it—my hand passed unresisted through the surface. There was a perpetual 
undulation on its face ; not of substance, but of colour: every hue I had seen was 
there; but all were light, and pale, and fleeting ; blue faded into violet, violet to the 
lightest green, green into gentle silver, in perpetual and quick suecession. I looked 
round for the inhabitants of this strange place ;—methought they too were colours ; 
I saw innumerable forms of bright hues moving to and fro ;—they had neither shape 
nor substance—but their outline was in continual change, now swelling to a circle, 
sinking to an oval, and passing through every variety of curve; emitting the most 
glittering coruscations, and assuming every diversity of tint. But all these forms were 
of the brightest and most powerful colours, im opposition to the pale surface along 
which they floated. But there was order in their motions, and I could discover they 
were rational beings holding intercourse by faculties we neither have nor can con- 
ceive; for at one time I saw a number collect about a pale feeble light, whose corus- 
cations grew less frequent, and the vividness of its colours faded :—at last it seemed to 
die away, and to melt into the surface of the planet front very sameness of colour ; and 
then the forms that stood about were for some time feeble and agitated, and at last 
dispersed. This, I thought, is the death of an inhabitant of the planet Venus. I 
watched two bright colours that seemed to dance about each other, floated in the most 
winning curves, and sparkled as they passed. Sometimes they almost met, drew back, 
and again approached. At the end, in a shower of light, they swam together, and 
were blended into one for ever. There is love then, I thought, even in this unsub- 
-tantial clime. A little after, I saw vast troops of hues collect and flash violently ; 
but their flashes were not the soft gentle colours I had just seen, but sharp and 
dezaling like forked lightning. Vast quantities faded into nothing, and there re- 
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mained but a few on the spot, brighter, indeed, than they had arrived; but I thought 
these few brilliant shapes a poor compensation for the numbers that had per'shed. 
Even in the planet Venus, I said, there is death, and love, and war ;—and those, 
among beings impalpable and destitute of our earthly faculties. What a lesson of 
humility I read! I passed my hand through many of these forms—there was no re- 
sistance—no sense ef touch ; I shouted, but no sound ensued ; my presence was evi- 
dently unnoticed—there existed not the earthly sense of sight. And yet, I thought, 
how we creatures of earth reason on God’s motives, as if he were endued with facul- 
ties like our own ; while we even differ from these created phantoms of a sister-world, 
as much perhaps as they from the tenants of Jupiter, and far more from the creatures 
of other systems! But there was still one thing common to us all. All these bright 
beings floated close to the surface, and it was evident that to keep the restless beings 
of creation to their respective worlds, a general law was necessary. Great Newton! 
neither touch, nor taste, nor sight, nor sound, are universal, but gravity is for ever. 
I alone am the only wretched being whom a feverish curiosity has peeled of this 
general garb, and rendered more truly unsubstantial than the thin sliding hues I 


on. 

After some time I fancied my own native planet was shining above me. I sprung 
frantiely upward, but many a dreary century passed by, before I approached near 
enough to distinguish the objects on its surface. Miserable being! I was again out 
of the proper line, and I should have passed once more into boundless darkness, had 
I not, in passing along the earth’s surface, imbibed a small portion of gravity; not 
indeed sufficient to draw me to it, but strong enough to curve my line of flight, and 
make me revolve round the earth like a moon, in a regular elliptic orbit. ‘This was, 
perhaps, the most wretched of the phantasies of my brain: in continual sight of my 
native land, without the ehance of approaching it by a foot! There I was, rolling 
in as permanent and involuntary an orbit as any planet in the heavens; with my line 
of nodes, syzygy, quadratures, and planetary inequalities. 

But the worst of it was, I had imbibed, with that small portion of gravity, a slight . 
share of those terrestrial infirmities I had hitherto felt free from. 1 became hungry— 
and my hunger, though by the slowest degrees, continually increased, and at the end 
of some years, I felt as if reduced to the most emaciated state. My soul felt gradually 
issuing from my tortured body, and at last, by one of the strange inconsistencies of 
dreams, I seemed in contemplation of myself. I saw my lifeless body whirling round 
its primary, its limbs sometimes frozen into ghastly stiffness, sometimes dissolved by 
equinoctial heat, and swinging in the wide expanse. I know not if itsprung from the 
pride inherent in all created beings, but this contemplation of the ultimate state of 
degradation of my poor form, gave me greater distress than any part of my phrengied 
wanderings. Its extreme acuteness brought me to myself. I was still standing in 
my garden, but it was daylight, ard my friends stood looking on my upright, though 
fainting form, almost afraid to a me. I was disengaged from my tubs and 
sacks, and carried to bed. But it did st eseape the notice of the bystanders, that I 
was destitute of weight ; and although I toek eare to show myself publiely with a 
proper gravity, even with an additional stone weight, strange stories and whispers 
went forth about me; and when my feets ef agility, and frightful, though not fatal, 
falls were recollected, it became generally believed that I had either sold myself to 
the devil, or was, myself, that celebrated individual. I now began toprepare myself 
for immediate escape, in case I should be legally prosecuted. I had hitherto been 
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unable, when suspended in the air, to lower myself at my pleasure ; for I was unable 
to make my pump act upon itself, and therefore, when I endeavoured to take it with 
me, its own weight always prevented my making any considerable rise. I have since 
recollected, indeed, that had I made two pumps, and extracted the weight from one 
by means of the other, I might have carried the light one up with me, and filled 
myself, by its means, with gravity, when I wished to descend. However, this plan, 
as I said, having escaped my reflection, I set painfully about devising some method of 
carrying about gravity with me in a neutralized state, and giving it operation and 
energy when it should suit my convenience. After long labour and expensive expe- 
riments, I hit upon the following simple method :— 

) You will readily imagine that this subtle fluid, call it gravitation, or weight, or 
attraction, or what you will, pervading as it does every body in nature, impalpable 
and invisible, would oceupy an extremely small space when packed in its. pure and 
unmixed state. I found, after decomposing it, that besides the gases I mentioned 
before, there always remained a slight residuum, incombustible and insoluble. This 
was evidently a pure element, which I have called by a termination common among 
chemists, “‘ gravium.” When I admitted to it the other gases, except the azote of 
the atmosphere, it assumed a creamy consistence, which might be called ‘ essential 
oil of gravitation ;” and finally, when it was placed in contact with the atmosphere, 
it imbibed azote rapidly, became immediately invisible, and formed pure weight. I 
procured a very small elastic Indian-rubber bottle, into which I infused as much oil 
of gravity as I could extract from myself, carefully closed it, and squeezed it ‘flat ; 
and I found that by placing over the orifice an extremely fine gauze, and admitting 
the atmosphere through it (like the celebrated English Davy Lamp), as the bottle 
opened by its own elasticity, the oil became weight ; and when I squeezed it again, 
the azote receded through the gauze, and left the weightless oil. Thank Heaven, I 
was now in possession of the ultimatum of my inquiries, the means of jumping into 
the air without any weight, and the power of assuming it when I wished to descend. 
As I feared, I was indicted as a sorcerer, and condemned to be hung; I concealed 
my bottle under my arm, ascended the scaffold, avowed my innocence, and was 
turned off. I counterfeited violent convulsions, but was careful to retain just weight, 
enough to keep the rope tight. In the evening, when the populace had retired, I 
gently extricated my neck, walked home, and prepared to leave my country. At 
Petersburgh I heard that Captain Kharkof Voronetz was about to sail to India to 
bombard a British fortress. I demanded an interview. ‘ Sir,” said I, “ I am an 
unhappy man, whose misfortunes have compelled him to renounce his country. Iam 
in possession of an art by which I can give you accurate intelligence of every thing 
going on in the fortress you are to attack ; and I offer you my services, provided you 
will give me a passage, and keep my sapret.” I saw by his countenance he con- 
sidered me an impostor. ‘‘ Sir,” I said, ‘* promise me secrecy, and you shall behold 
a specimen of my art.” He assented. I squeezed the little bottle under my arm, 
sprung upward, and played along the ceiling to his great amaze. He was a man of 
honour, and kept his promise ; and in six months we arrived off the coast of Coro- 
mundel, Here I made one of the greatest mistakes in my life. I had frequently 
practised my art during the first part of the voyage for the amusement of the sailors; 
and jnstead of carrying my gravity-bottle with me, I used to divest myself of just 
sufficient gravity to leap mast-high, and descend gently on the deck ; and by habit I 
knew the exact quantity which was requisite in northern climes. But when I had 
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ascended’to view the fortress near the equator, I found too late that I had extracted 
far too much, and for this reason: If you hold an orange at its head and stalk, by the 
forefinger and thumb, and spin it with velocity, you will see that small bodies would 
be thrown with rapidity from those parts which lie midway between the finger and 
thumb, while those that are nearer are far Jess affected by the rotatory motion, It 
‘was just so with me. I had been used to descend in the northern climates with a 
very slight weight ; but I now found, that in the equatorial regions I was thrown 
upward with considerable strength. A strong sea-breeze was blowing. I was borne 
rapidly away from the astonished crew, passed over the fortress, narrowly escaped 
being shot, and found myself passing in the noblest manner over the whole extent of 
India. Habit had entirely divested me of fear, and I experienced the most exquisite 
delight in viewing that fine country spread out like a map beneath me. I recognised 
the scenes of historical interest. Zhere rolled the Hydaspes, by the very spot where 
Porus met Alexander. There lay the track of Mahmoud the great Gaznevide. I 
left the beautiful Kashmir on the right. I passed over the head-quarters of Persia in 
her different ages, Herat, Ispahan, Kamadan. Then came Arbela on my right, 
where a nation, long cooped up in a country scarce larger than Candia, had over- 
thrown the children of the great Cyrus, and crushed a dynasty whose sway reached 
uninterrupted for 2000 miles. I saw the tomb of Gordian, on the extreme frontier 
of his empire—a noble spot for the head of a nation of warriors. I skimmed along 
the plain where Crassus and Galerius, at the interval of three hundred years, had 
learnt on the same unhappy field that Rome could bleed. A strong puff from the 
Levant whirled me to the northward, and dropped me at Jength on a ridge of Mount 
Caucasus, fatigued and hungry. I assuaged my hunger with mountain mosses, and 
slept a few hours as well as the extreme cold would permit me. On waking, the 
hopelessness of my situation distressed me much. After passing over so many hot 
countries, where the exhalations from the earth had enabled my body to imbibe 
gravitation more rapidly than usual, I had gradually moved northward, where the 
centrifugal force of the earth had much decreased. From these two causes, and in | 
this wild country, without the means of chemically assisting myself, I now found my 
body too heavy to trust again to the winds—intrenched as I was, between the Black 
Sea and ‘the Caspian, but without weight to give firmness to my step; without the 
lightness of a fowl I had all its awkward weakness in water. The savage natives cast 
lots for me, and I became a slave. My strange lightness was a source of mirth to all, 
even to my fellow-servants; and ! found, by experience, how little weight a man 
bears in society who has lost his gravity. When I attempted to dig, I rose without 
effeet on my,spade. Sometimes when I bore a load of wood on my shoulders, it felt 
so top-heavy, that upor the slightest wind I was sure to tumble over—and then I 
was chastised: my mistress one day hoisted me three miles by a single kick on the 
breech. But however powerless against lateral pressure, it was observed with amaze 
how easily I raised the vast weights under which the most powerful men in the 
country sunk ; for, in fact, my legs being formed to the usual capabilities of mankind, 
bad now little or no weight of body to support: I was, therefore, enabled to carry 
ten or twelve stone in addition to a common burden. It was this strength that 
enabled me to throw several feet from the earth a native who had attacked me. He 
was stunned by the fall, but, on rising, with one blow he drove me a hundred yards 
before him. I took to my heels, determined, if possible, to escape this wretched life. 
The whole country was on foot to pursue me, for I had doubly deserved death; Ibad 
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a freeman, and was a fugitive slave. But notwithstanding the incredible 
a of these people in their native crags, their exact knowledge of the clefts in 
the hills, the only passes between the eternal enows, and my own ignorance, I utterly 
baffied their pursuit by my want of weight, and the energy which despair supplied 
me. Sometimes when they pressed hardest on me, I would leap up a perpendicular 
erag, twenty feet high, or drop down a hundred. I bent my steps towards the 
Black Sea, determined, if I could reach the coast, to seek a passage to some port in 
Catherinoslaw, and retire where I might pass the remainder of my life, under a 
feigned name, with at least the satisfaction of dying in the dominions of my legitimate 
sovereign, Alexander. 

Exhausted and emaciated, I arrived at a straggling village, the site of the ancient 
Pityus. This was the last boundary of the Roman power on the Euxine—and to 
this wretched place state-exiles were frequently doomed. The name became pro- 
verbial ; and, I understand, has been so far adopted by the English, that the word 
“ Pityus”’ is, to this day, most adapted to the lips of the banished. In a small vessel 
we sailed for Azof; but when we came off the straits of Caffa, where the waters.of 
the Don are poured into the Euxine, a strong current drove us on a rock, and ina 
fresh gale the ship went speedily to pieces. I gave myself up for lost, and heard 
the crew, one after the other, gurgle in the waves and scream their last, while I lay 
struggling and buffeting for life. But after the first hurry for existence, I found I 
had exhausted myself uselessly, for my specific gravity being so trifling, I was 
enabled to lie on the surface of the billows without any exertion, and even to sit upon 
the wave as securely asacouch. I loosened my neckcloth, and spreading it wide 
with my hands and teeth, I trusted myself to the same winds that had so often 
pelted me at their mercy, and always spared me. In this way I traversed the 
Euxine. I fed on the scraps that floated on the surface—sometimes dead fish, and 
once or twice on some inquisitive stragglers whose curiosity brought them from the 
deep to contemplate the strange sail. ‘Two days I floated in misery, and a sleepless 
night; by night I dared not close my eyes for fear of falling backward—and by day 
I frequently passed objects that filled me with despair—fragments of wrecks; and 
then I looked on my own sorry craft: once I struck my feet against a drowned 
sailor, and it put me in mind of myself. At last I landed safe on the beach, between 
Odessa and Oichacow, traversed the Ukraine, and, by selling the little curiosities I 
had picked up on my passage, I have purchased permission to reside for the rest of 
my days unknown and unseen in a large forest near Minsk. Here, within the gray 
crumbling walls of a castle, that fell with the independence of this unhappy country, 
I await my end. I have left little to regret at my native Moscow ; neither friends, 
nor reputation, nor lawful life; and 1 had failed in a love which was dearer to me 
than reputation—than life—than gravity itself. I have established an apparatus, on 
improved principles, to operate on gravity ; and I am now employed, day and night, 
for the benefit, not more of the present generation, than of all of mankind that are to 
come. In fact, I am laboriously and unceasingly extracting the gravitation from the 
earth, in order to bring it nearer the sun; and though, by thus diminishing the 
earth's orbit, I fear I shall confuse the astronomical tables and calculations, I am 
confident I shall improve the temperature of the globe. How far I have succeeded 
may be guessed from the late mild winters. 
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We have never studied phrenology, and therefore cannot say where the bump of 
¢redulity is situated, but we suspect it must be strongly developed in the greater 
number of human heads, whether clothed with snow or sable. 

On no other principle can we account for the unreckoned amount of credence so 
Jong at the service of all who have pleased to tax it. Truly the people of these 
“ degenerate days,” as old Homer called his times about thirty centuries ago, when Bri- 
tain was the ‘‘ Unknown Isle” of the Phoenician voyager, though the art of grumbling 
had been discovered ; truly they may have grown poor in graces, and that too in more 
than one acceptation of the word; but whatever has become of Hope and Charity, 
they still retain the Faith on which divines agree, and philosophers have drawn so 
largely, as the foundation of systems, the stronghold of sectaries, and the bank of 
quacks in all their varieties, the depth of whose exhaustless riches is known only to 
the frequenters of the Patent office. 

Glance over the story of our times, ye marvel-mongers, and rejoice there are 
harvests for you yet to gather among the nations in spite of both press and pen, and 
thousands of mankind who are your more peculiar heritage, being blessed, Benjamin- 
like, with a double portion of the believing power. 

Our ‘age has called itself that of enquiring, and we dare not dispute the title 
assumed, as it has been by every generation since the builders of Babel went 
up to read the stars. Yet there are those who journey ;with us to the grave, 
unquestioning, and hold fast, we know not how, amid the doubts and suspicions that 
perplex life’s reasoning years, few as they are and evil, the unshaken trust of early 
childhood, when every voice was an oracle which we heard only to believe. 

Light may have burst through the cloud of dreams that hung round our fathers, 
scattering at once its rainbows and itsshadows. ‘Time may have degraded to the level 
of vulgar superstition doctrines that were once set up in the high place of piety. 
Professions may be found wanting in consistency, and statenfents deficient in the 
necessary article of probability; but such matters mdke no difference to that all- 
receiving faith,—it hears the world’s controversies and questions sweep past, as the 
young bird hears the winds that sway the forest but stir not its sheltered nest. 

Such characters have been long and justly regarded as the “‘stock-in-trade” of 
impostors ; and, though numerous as mushroom s they are met with only in the quiet 
and bye-lanes of life, for its busy or prominent places abound in lessons that tend not 
to reliance. 

We have found them among the lords as well as the ladies of creation; but the 
brightest example of believers in all things we ever knew, was our own cousin, Faith 
Finden. 

From the dawn of our remembrance, readers, the look backward to that point is 
long and cast over many ruins; but from the date mentioned, cousin Faith was the 
sole mistress of a large old-fashioned house, covered with roses in the front, and ivy 
in the rear, and worthy to be the first seen mansion of the forest village of Edmin- 
storie, situated as it is in the heart of Sherwood, and abounding in ‘traces and 
traditions of more primitive and sylvan times. 

It is probable that cousin Faith must have known childhood and youth as they 
come in swift succession to all mortals, but both had cut her acquaintance before our 
recollection : yet cousin Faith had never grown old in heart ; never did the fretful- 
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ness, the suspicions, or the fault-finding propensities of age deepen the furrows on 
her brow or soul ; and bound up still with the best of our early memories of long 
summer days (when al] her premises, frem the oak-parlour to the orchard, were at our 
service, and winter evenings cheered by strange old songs and tales) is the large 
verect figure habited in many, though rather incongruous, colours, which she believed 
to be the fashion, the mild blue eye so trusting and so kindly in its glance, and the 
broad, tranquil brow where the footmarks of time, plain as they were, had never 
effaced the unsuspecting simplicity of childhood. 

There was a remarkable coincidence between the baptismal name and the character 
of our cousin which indicated no small degree of foreknowledge in its bestower. 
She had three sisters, respectively named Patience, Hope, and Charity,—what 
a family they must have been! but one after another had gone wedding-ways till 
Faith was left alone in the old house. There she lived on years and years with the 
duties and distinctions of a maiden-aunt rapidly growing upon her, notwithstanding 
the fact that she was handsomely provided for both in face and fortune; bat on one 
point only was that believing soul incredulous,—and that was suitors’ vows. The 
village said it had not been always so with cousin Faith ; some remembered, but people 
will say more than their prayers, when billets-doux and tokens of affection said to be 
eternal had passed between her and the rector's eldest son, but family pride and the 
university came between them ; and at their next meeting the young gentleman, who 
had just been forgiven for eloping with one of the professor’s daughters, solemnly 
assured her that he would have proved a mirror of constancy if the ladies had only 
allowed him, This satisfactory explanation was received without a doubt,—our cousin 
Faith never doubted anything ; but the whole trust of her heart had been sent forth 
and shipwrecked on that one venture, and life had nothing more of the kind to risk 
or lose. Yet on every other subject she continued mighty in believing; never did a 
prediction reach her ears without finding full reliance, especially if uttered with 
sufficient confidence ; and the neighbourhood was not behind the rest of the world, 
for it had its prophets, and Faith believed them all, from the gypsy fortune-teller who 
revealed to the rather plain housemaid that a young marquis was about to come for 
her in his carriage, to the deranged quaker who informed the village generally, and 
our cousin in particular, that the end of the world would take place exactly at three 
Ininutes and a half past nine a.m. on the ensuing Good Friday. 

Never was there a pious extravaganza known to puzzle the Church or fire the 
newspapers, from Johanna Southcote down to the unknown tongues of the Irvingites, 
but found in Faith a confiding though peaceful disciple ; and the impression was sure 
to wear off just as the tumult in the outer world died away in time to leave room for 
some other persuasion no less preposterous and equally believed. 

Having three married sisters, our cousin was blessed with an abundant store of 
nephews and nieces, who, their parents averred, must be a great comfort to their 
maiden-aunt in her solitary house, and therefore sent them with all convenient speed 
to make trial of her fortitude and boundless deceivability as soon as they emerged 
from the nursery. The first contribution to Faith Finden’s stock of consolation was 
forwarded by her eldest sister Patience in the form of her second daughter, Miss 
Prudence (the family had quite a taste of their own for names), but the young lady 
in question had a cheek somewhat too rosy and an eye too bright to warrant the 
selection as far as she was concerned. Hope sent her quota, consisting of the 
youngest and most unmanageable of half a dozen boys; and Charity, being provided 
with a still larger stock, afforded two, which each and all of the papas and masamas 
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concerned declared to .e.a great sacrifice on her part, intended solely for the behoot 
and benefit of Faith Finden,—and she believed that. 

We cannot reckon by any effort of memory the amount of taxation imposed on her 
unfailing trust by the olive-branches of Patience, Hope, and Charity ; as the news- 
papers say, “‘ it may be .xore easily imagined than described ;”’ but we have a special 
recollection of our own first attempt in the line, which was to persuade cousin Faith 
that Dr. Pennywise, who understood our constitution, had forbidden us to eat any- 
thing but strawberries during the summer. N.B. Her garden was full of them. 
‘‘ Fortune favours the courageous,” and we were successful; but truly their name 
was Legion that followed in the wake of that early achievement. Yet, oh! how 
often in our after-years,—when we had wandered in the world of thought, and learned 
how little was certain, when the trusts of our youth had been shaken down, and the 
fires of its altars replaced by knowledge how painfully gathered, and reason how 
slowly gained,—have we wished, though the wish was also vanity, for the faith of those 
undoubting days which our cousin had never left, and to which we could return no more. 

The olive-branches grew up, and cousin Faith believed on; oh! what she did 
believe! and with the exception of some occasional discoveries, matters went on 
gloriously with them and smoothly with their seniors till Miss Prudence had reached 
her eighteenth year, at which period the young lady thought proper to terminate a 
series of very late promenades taken in the garden because she loved moonlight and 
solitude, by eloping with a sentimental youth of a gardener ; and her aunt reaped a 
rich harvest of blame, which generally falls to the lot of those who fail in the import- 
ant charge of other people’s children. Patience was of course outrageously angry ; 
Hope predicted that the affair would ruin the family ; and Charity declared that the 
fault was all Faith Finden’s, and—marvel not, readers—she believed that also. * 

Poor cousin Faith! it was not the last of her believing exploits, though the first of 
many misfortunes which follow each other thick and fast, as the flakes of a northern 
snow-storm. She had still three gems of nephews, each of whom did according to 
his several ability in dispersing the small patrimony which might have increased 
considerably under ber simple habits and careful management. It was about a year 
after Prudence had taken her chosen place in the world of matrimony that Faith paid 
us a visit early one summer morning. She had been always a close housekeeper, and 
age was coming fast upon her; but the brow grew bright under the silvered hair, and 
there was joy in her greeting as she enquired if we had heard the good news that 
poor Pious (such was the appellation of Hope’s youngest born) had really reformed at 
last ; and here let us premise that Master Pious, after a suitable course of self-culture, 
had been expelled from the Cambridge University, and taken his chance for death or 
glory in a regiment of the line. But he had grown weary of military honours and 
the drill-sergeant within the first month ; and the epistle which his aunt now put into 
our hands modestly requested her to purchase his discharge, and send him a not 
inconsiderable sum, with which he promised rather indefinitely — perhaps, like 
certain politicians, the gentleman had scruples against pledging himself too strongly, 
but he did promise—to mend and improve his ways, make his fortune in some business 
or other, and finally repay Faith either in cash or gratitude. ‘ And what did you 
do?” said we. Oh, slow of heart to believe, might we not have known Faith’s 
answer, ‘Sent him the money, poor boy. Isn't he going to turn a new man, and 
give up all his follies? _He’ll bean honour to us yet, and a credit to his country. 
I had wonderful dreams about that.” And Faith related her visions; but the money 
had been sent, and nothing was heard of Pious for many a year. 

Meantime the Messieurs Charity (in old Greek fashion we give them the maternal 

















name) went on and prospered so well in deceiving their aunt, that at length they 
tried the same process on themselves, and beeame persuaded that all trades and pro- 
fessions whatever were beneath young men of their spirit and appearance, and there- 
fore devoted their attention to idleness and dissipation. In short, they were country 
beaus ; but their genius was cramped in Edminstone, and their last grand attack on 
their aunt's finances was made for the purpose of a journey to London, where the one 
went in search of a government situation, which he never got, and the other, in hopes 
of captivating a countess, in which he was equally unsuccessful. But during their 
absence Faith's solitude was cheered by the visits of a new comer to the village ; he 
was a gentleman who came whence nobody knew, and lived nobody could tell how ; 
but he designated himself a Professor of Geology and member of the British Asso- 
ciation. The greater part of his time was spent in making observations on the soil 
around our cousin’s habitation, with all kinds of indescribable instruments ; and Faith 
was at last informed, under the solemn seal of secrecy, that he had discovered a gold 
mine at the foot of her kitchen garden. Oh what visions of splendour, after her own 
unselfish nature, did that relation disclose to our cousin ! for she believed it as none 
other could. Estates were to be provided for her nephews, and portions for her 
nieces, not forgetting poor Prudence’s family (there was a family now as Faith knew 
to her cost), whom all their relations neglected, because they were most in need of 
friendship. At first these projects were known only by hints, faint, but frequent, as 
the professor of geology had insisted on secrecy. Whilst he repaired to London 
armed with full powers and all the funds poor Faith could muster, in order to negotiate 
with the lord of the soil and establish a right to the mine and all its riches for her 
and her heirs for ever, he had certainly discovered a mine in cousin Faith, if not in 
her garden. But as time flowed on, signs of failing finanees and outworn credit 
made themselves manifest to the neighbourhood day by day ; the ancient honours of 
her establishment were retrenched, and even her comforts abridged ; bills arrived 
that could not be answered, at least sith the one thing satiafactary. 

Solicitors’ letters came many and strong, and the member of the British Association 
forgot to return and open the mine. Under these circumstances we saw our last of 
Faith Finden; she had been faithful (to her creditors), though it was over little. 
The pleasant old house of our childhood was stripped and cheerless ; the meadows, 
the orchard, and even the furniture, were sold; but roses still clung to the 
windows, and ivy to the walls. Years had fallen heavily on her; poverty had 
chilled, and friends had forgotten her home; but the well-spring of the heart was 
still exhaustless, for she believed yet, aye, with a trust whose depth we could never 
fathom. She congratulated herself on having retained the kitchen garden, on account 
of the gold mine, which would enrich the family ; and almost in the same breath 
wondered if poor Pious had forgotten his aunt, or when he would make his fortune, 
and better days come to them all. The better days did come, but Faith never saw 
their light ; for in one month from that period, just when an execution was about to 
take place on her premises, a slow fever dismissed her spirit, with all its boundless 
trust, to that eternity in which so many have believed, and sought by such different 
ways. But on the same day the long silent Pious arrived expressly to visit his aunt, 
after a railway speculation, whose success resembled that of the far renowned 
“ Jeames.”" That was the only promise fulfilled of all her believing years, and the 
only recompense of all her love and trust was (we have it on the sexton’s authority) 
the finest funeral that ever was seen in Edminstone. 


Stanorlar, 1846. 
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NATURAL FOUNTAINS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF ROME. 


Or the Fontana di Trevi, or the other great public fountains which give magnificence, 
and beauty, and coolness to the city of Rome, I'say nothing. They have been well de- 
scribed by Eustace, and have had the charms of poetry and romance thrown over them 
by Madame de Staél. I speak only of the founts and welling streams which are the 
special resorts of the peasantry. These are numerous in the hilly country behind 
Rome, and simple, unostentatious, and unadorned by art, as Juvenal, in his time, 
wished the grotto of Egeriato be. In the bosom of the hills about Tivoli, and Albano, 
and Castel Gandolfi, and on the lower ridges of the towering Apemnines, which slope 
off into the bleak Abruzzi, the pedestrian traveller may come suddenly upon secluded 
fountains which seem to have served Ovid for his description of the natural mirror in 
which Narcissus gazed himself to death. 

Noinconsiderable portion of the life of a Roman paesana is spent at the fountain, or 
brook, or river-side. Thither she gocs morning and evening, for-the supply of water 
necessary to supply her family ; there she washes her own and her husband’s and chil- 
dren’s clothes ; and there ofttimes on the Sunday or Saint’s day morning she completes 
her festal toilette, making the clear water supply the place of a mirror. There, too, 
she meets her neighbours and talks over the events of the day, the humble but not 
always unexciting occurrences of the district (for the brigands are sometimes abroad, 
or an old feud has broken out between this village and that, and blows have been given 
and knives drawn, or some wild buffaloes of the Pontine Marshes have been killing 
their herdsmen). The fountain is to the women what (in the larger villages) the 
barber’s shop is to the men—the place for sauntering and gossiping. In the days of 
old Rome the barbers were the greatest gossips, and their shops the great gossiping 
places of Rome. They are so still, But the people of better condition—i galantuo- 
mimi—in the small towns and villages, where there are no coffee-houses, congregate 
and gossip in the spezierie, or apothecaries’ shops. Every evening some group or 
other is found collected round the spot. The earthen vases, often so graceful and so 
classical in their outline, are deposited upon the stone brink, to be filled, one after the 
other, and the women, giving themselves up to the genius of the place, discourse vo- 
lubly, and faster than the water flows. Now and then the picture is improved by the 
arrival of some hind with his tall cream-coloured oxen ‘‘ fatigued with the plough,” or 
of a shepherd or goatherd with his flock, or of some muleteer that stops to slake his 
thirst and refresh his mules, or of the collecting lay-brother of some Franciscan, Capu- 
chin, or other monastery of the mendicant orders, who is on his way homeward, and 
must be home before the bells have done chiming the ‘‘ Ave Maria,” but who, never- 
theless, must find time to take his bisaccia, or begging-bag, from his shoulders (well or 
ill filled according to his luck, persuasiveness, or circumstances), to rest himself for a 
while, and commune with the matrons and damsels clustering round the fountain. 
Scenes of this sort constantly present themselves in the Roman states and the Neapo- 
litan kingdom, as also in the south of Spain (where many of the fountains are works 
of the Moors) and (only with some trifling differences) in Greece, Turkey, and all 

the East. The fountain, or the well—like that outside of the town of 
‘Samaria, to which the woman with her water-pot came to draw water, when “‘ Jesus, 
being wearied with his journey, sat on the well”—is, in all these countries, found 
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outside of nearly every town and village. It is here, after the heat of the day, that 
the village gossips congregate, ‘‘ Cum tibi sol tepidus plures admoverit aures,” or when 
the cooling sun calls forth most listeners. a ‘ 

In the Roman states many of the fountains—though the stone-work be injured and 
the sculpture on them defaced—are at least as ancient as the days of Horace, are shaded 
by the tree he so much admired (the ilex), and are worthy altogether of the praise he 
bestowed on the Fons Bandusie, whose water, clearer than glass (splendidior vitro), 
gushed, with a cooling sound, through hollow rocks. As the bright but brief twilight 
fades away, the women, collecting their washed clothes or balancing their vases on 
their heads, walk homeward with an erect gait, the gossips suspend their long stories, 
and singly, or in little groups, the parties disappear, with their Santa Notte! or 
Good (or holy) night to you!” 

Fons erat illimis nitidis argenteus undis, 
Quem neque pastores neque paste monte capella 
Contigerant aliudve pecus : etc.* 

Or, 

Pare from all soil, the silver fountain made 

A mirror, picturing forth the pendent glade ; 

No trampling herd, stray kid, or, ruder still, “ 

Shepherd or shepherd’s crook, disturb’d the rill : 

Nor drooping branch, nor ge of bird unclean, 

Nor leaf deciduous in the serene, 

Raffied its smoothness : all around was spread 

The freshest verdure, by its moisture fed : 

Above, impervious to the noon-tide beam, 

A sheltered wood o’ercanopied the stream. 

Another district uncommonly rich in fountains, with the most picturesque accesso- 
ries, is beyoad the Neapolitan frontier in the long, winding valley of the river Vol- 
turno, the Vulturnus of the Roman poets and historians. 

Descending by that valley, from the Abruzzi, towards Capua and Naples, or 
following the route which Hannibal and his Carthaginians once took, you pass 
through the ancient town of Isernia, which was famed in the Social War, and through 
the still more ancient town of Venafro, where the flesh of the wild boar is as plentiful 
and as savoury as it was eighteen hundred years ago, when Horace sang of it. You 
also pass by or under various quaint old villages, which stand on the acclivities or 
summits of the mountains on either side the river and valley, and which partially 
occupy th. sites of towns of the Samnites. Some of these villages exhibit traces of 
their ancient Samnite walls and towers, or present the picturesque ruins of feudal 
’ gastles, and all those which stand on the mountains’ sides have one or more old 
fountains, filled by some of the innumerable springs which rush from the rocks, and 
trickle down to the Volturno. In Isernia there are three or four public fountains, 
enclosed and decorated with the common native marble. At Venafro, which lies on 
a much lower level, at the foot of a wooded mountain, and only a short distance from 
the right bank of the river, the fountains are more numerous. And here a local 
pectiliarity enhances the beauty of the scene. At Venafro, and in no other town in 
the kingdom that I ever visited, the women make use of large copper vases for draw- 
ing and carrying home their water from the fountain. These vessels are gracefully 
shaped, and are kept as clean and bright as burnished gold. The women (the fair 
sex are always the water-drawers in these regions) carry the vases on their heads, 

* Metamor. iii. 407. 
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nicely balancing them, and never using their hands and arms except to put the vase 
on their crowns, and then to remove it at their journey’s end. And, in this manner, 
the maids and matrons of Venafro will carry a vessel full of water over rough, rocky 
roads or paths, and up the steep side of the hill on which good part of the town is 
built, without spilling a drop of the water. As the costume of the district is pre- 
eminently picturesque, and the Venafritane are unusually well-favoured and well-made 
women, the moving picture at eventide is altogether charming. The last time I 
arrived at that antique and most romantic town was on a glorious summer evening, 
nigh upon the Ave, Maria. The day had been excessively hot. I had been almost 
baked or broiled on my horse in riding from the town of Castel di Sangro (where 
towers and frowns the most picturesque ruin of a baronial castle that eye ever beheld), 
and across the bare, rocky ridge which separates the valley of the river Sangro from 
that of the Volturno. But as I descended into the latter valley, a few miles below 
Isernia, I got again into verdure and a must refreshing and delicious coolness. The 
rapid current of the Volturno, which, throughout its course, is one of the quickest 
of rivers, created or carried along with it a corresponding current of fresh air; 
a thousand little brooks and streamlets, fed, at their sources, by the melting snow 
of the loftier and more distant mountains, ran, foaming and sparkling, down the 
hills towards the river, as if they were racing to see which should be the first 
to reach it; some boys were driving home flocks of frolicsome goats from the 
thymy hills, and the hinds who had been a-field were returning into the town with 
their very primitive implements of agriculture over their shoulders. As I rode by 
them every man’s hand was to his sugar-loaf hat, and a short salutation on every 
tongue. As I came to the-skirts of the town I saw the women with their bright 
scarlet bodices and picturesque head-gear trooping to or from a fountain with their 
large copper vessels so gracefully poised, and I heard the cooling sound of plashing 
waters on every side, and the voices of the youngest or merriest-hearted who were 
singing on their way. Other troops, on their road to or from another fountain, pre- 
sented themselves, now crossing, now mingling, now separating, like figures in a 
stately dance ; and every woman of them all carried her head erect like a princess, 
and on it her gold-like vase. “T'was a scene to paint, not to describe in words. ‘The 
recollection of it compensates in full for the cruel persecution I that night endured 
from the gigantic fleas and grosser vermin of antique Venafro. 





if he was an enthusiast, he was an en- 
PARVER THE QUAKER, AND HIS TRANS- thusiast of much ‘sanity; for he 


LATION ow tum Hines. the accomplishment of his end by the 
Antnoyxy Parver was a quaker, poorer | necessary means, and did not begin to 





and less educated than most of his brethren, 
by trade a shoemaker. Can any one assign 
a reason why so many shoemakers have 
become eminent for their genius or their 
enthusiasm ?, The employment is still, often 
solitary, and allows a man to be meditative. 
Anthony Parver, as he worked with his aw], 
was over-mastered with an idea that he was 

to translate the 


called and 

Scriptures. His faith attributed the im- 

Eien Wbame, origin, bo cusld_ bot irae 2 
own will, or ,in the concatenation of his 

human thoughts, to the Divine Spirit. But 





translate til! he had mastered the original 
tongues. We know not what assistance 
he received in this great undertaking, 
which was commenced when he had long 
outlived the years of physical docility; but 
if it be true, as stated, that he began with 
the Hebrew first (and it was the natural 
course to occur to his mind), he must have 
had some, for there was then no Hebrew 
and English lexicon or grammar. How-. 
ever, he did acquire a competent know 

of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. He 
afterwards learned Greek, and Latin last of 
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aiiahed Lp ape ape corp see 


and eT he aid wa ierally elorded by De. 


Fothergill, at whose sole expense Parve 
Translation of the Old and New Testaments, 
with notes critical and , in two 
volumes folio, was printed, and appeared in 
1765. The cost of the work is stated at not 
less than 200/. A short account of this ex- 
i effort of faith and perseverance 
may be found in Southey’s Omniana. It is 
said to be remarkable for a close adherence 
to the Hebrew idiom. It has not apparently 
attracted as meh notice among biblical 
scholars as the curiosity, to say no more, of 
its production wuld seem to enge. We 
never saw it but once, and that was in the 
ae of a Friend. We doubt, indeed, 
any new translation, however 
ener Pe A or truly o orthodox, will ever 


The language of the authorised 
perfection of English, and it 

ier ebtar bs vrdiaen agp, or ee engage 
of prose is one of the few things in in hich 
the English have really degenerated. Our 
tongue bas lost its holiness.” — Hartley Cole- 


i ia Borealis, in Life of Dr. 
“ihe Fotheile he 


Leases or Farms. 


Mr. Baker, of co the originator of 
Farmers’ Clubs, an improved 
ae of vo leas, or which the ‘fetmone seem 

ae 
prot wort lhe ago, at a meeting of one 
of those clubs, that in this improved lease 
he had provided for the tenant bei 
for his improvements by fair valuation at 
the end of the term, which would prevent 
his exhausting the soil before quitting the 
occupation,—a thing that no good tenant 
would do, if he only saw that he could be 
compensated for his improvements at the 
end of his term. As the system now stands, 
a gt @ tenant wong his farm 
‘or the first seven years is lease, 
sd, in the laa ppnacencaiiianelns 
improvement, so that he generally leaves the 
farm in a worse state than he found it. It 
See haee ts te conn in gyed port, at the 
slow improvement of the 5 er lands 
of England is attributable. What he wished 
to see, was, that a farm should not only be 
improyed by a tenant, but that (in case of 
change) it should be handed over to the 
uext tenant with ali the improvements. 
Thus we might attain perfection in farming 





| gt set a gee 

ne 

is deteriorated, and has oe fen fares 
ces, 


_ of rapid progression. It is clear that 
the landholder would benefit equally with 

the farmer by the lease proposed by Mr. 

Baker. Practical men assure us that 4 

difficulties of the valuation, at the fallin 

of the lease, are greater in appearance 

they would — a little practice— 

in reality. all events, the scheme merits 

serious attention. 


Crvm. War setween Caartes I. anp 
THE COMMONWEALTH MEN. 


“In most of the conflicts which have 
divided nations themselves, one side 
or other have been so wicked, or both so 
worthless, or the points at issue so personal 
and valueless, that the recital of their pro- 
gress and results merely amuses by variety 
of incident, or disgusts by sameness of de- 

pravity ; but in the principles and fortunes 
of the Cavaliers pe Roundheads, we still 
experience a real and vital concern. The 
warmth of passions, abated, is not 

extinguished. We feel asif our own eg 
our own allegiance, our own honour and 
religion were involved in the dispute.— 
Hartley Coleridge. Biographia Borealis. 
Memoir of Lord Fairfax. 


“ When ordinary acquirements cease to be 
a distinetion in any class, not more will attain 
to that eminence which may entitle them to 
look above their inherited station, oe the 
demands of society will provide for. 
rest will @ontinue to study at leisure ian 
for their own improvement d and delight, but 
without the ambitious yearnings which make 
homely duties irksome, the lazy conceit 
which calls honest industry vile dradgery, 
the inordinate h which, whether starved 
or surfeited, perish miserably, and leave 
behind them vanity and ap. Bor be: > aan 
—Hartley Coleridge: Bi 


“Tt is almost a ba tit owe 
drepnitiene tevehhhete penal code has 
been particularly mild, “Se tne tee. 
guished from all others by the rarity of 
eek ge Essays, Letters from 
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THE GAMESTER. 
(From ‘ Mr. Blount's MSS! By the Author of * Gilbert Earle.’) 


Me Gutuidagtentboriareiemedipery'. oe 


They draw draw, they sit, they vr chufiie, repels deal, 
Like friends astomntlod bat like foce to fot é 
RABBE. 


From the Diary. 
Lap J London, Dec. 1799. 


I 1osr a cruel deal of money, last night, at "s. Plague take it, this is payi 
dearly for one’s whistle, indeed. I must take care what I am about—for I should 
neyer do for a poor man; and I am not quite, I hope, the sort of person who would 
turn rook, after having lost all his feathers asa pigeon. The transition, indeed, is by 
no means rare :— 





“On commence étre dupe, 
On finit par aire f fripon.” mee 

The history of many a man in this town (I might say, perhaps, with more pro- 
priety, on this town) is summed up in this distich ;—aye, and of men who carry a 
good face upon it, and are welcome and well received in good society. This, I 
confess, appears to me to be somewhat an anomaly in our moral code. A woman 
who lapses from what is considered the point of honour in her sex, is turned, without 
recall, from out the social pale. A cordon sanitaire is drawn round ker to prevent 
the spread of the contagion to the uninfected. But a man who is known to live upon 
play—‘‘ whose carriage,” as Count Basset has it, “‘ rolls upon the four aces”—whose 
skill at all games is extreme, and whose luck i is, to say the least of it, extraordimary,— ° 
such a man, as long as he is not detected in downright (must I use the word ?) 
cheating, is rather looked upon as a person of talent and accomplishment to be 
admired, than as a swindler to be thrown out at the window. But, then, he must 
play at the best clubs, and fleece the highest, richest, and most fashionable men. 
Sharpers ‘‘in rags” are never to be tolerated. If he be himself aman of good 
family, so much the better ; but, at all events, he must live in a “good set,” and fly 
at high game, or he will never get on in this very moral and consistent country. 
Some century or so ago, younger brothers used to take the air and @ purse upon 
Hounslow Heath ; and their merit then consisted in their boldness towards men, and 
their good breeding towards women. Now we see many a scion of many a noble 
house expend their small patrimony in initiation into the profession which they 
carry on afterwards with so much skill and success. It may almost be looked 
= sinking their vapital in a business which will ultimately bring them a large 





— is Charles S , how :—who does not know Charles S. ?—what ‘man 
about town’ een de Seat 20 Un wpe Serene 
pretend to his acquaintance, though they have it not! ‘This man is pass a 
of a baronet, and began the world with a younger brother's fortune, of some eight 
thousand pounds, and a commission in the Guards. mines apaha septa 
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about ten out of his eight thousand pounds, which it cost him his commission, and 
everything else he had in the world, to make good. This is six 2 suven Fen Ege ; 
and he now lives at the rate of irom two to three thousand a year ; 

“ Crowns in his purse he has, and goods at home—” 
—money in the funds, horses, equipages, and all other necessaries of modern luxury. 
Who can say that, in a pecuniary point of view, his ten thousand pounds were not 
well laid out ? 

Still, calculating the odds appears to me to be somewhat a dreary occupation for a 
lifetime ; and cutting a nine at Macao but a questionable accomplishment to have ac- 
quired during its course. With these men, play is business—it is regarded and fol- 
lowed as such, and considered only with reference to the hard cash which it produces. 
They could not seek it as I do—for excitement, for oblivion. They could not invoke 
the Demon of Gaming to drive out other demons worse even than he. They watch 
the turn of the last card at Rouge et Noir, and of the die at Hazard, with interest, 
it is true ; but not as I do, with the feverish anxiety I seek to raise, but which they 
shun with the strongest and minutest care. 

And do I gain the “ forgetfulness of other ills” which I pay so dearly for? For 
the moment, perhaps I do; but when I walk home at five or six in the morning, with 
my eyes sunken, my head aching as if it would split, my spirits jaded, my nerves un- 
strung from over-excitement, the revulsion is almost as bad as the continuance of my 
former depression could have been. And if I am ruined, which, as I go on, is likely 

, I shall indeed have bought this maddening excitement at a high price. I 
have | never cared or thought about money ; perhaps for the reason that I have always 
had it—at least sufficiently to meet my wants. I have been careless, rather than 
éxtravagant, in my expenses : living as a bachelor, with a bachelor’s no-establishment, 
I could afford to do this. But the last few months have hurt me. For the first time, 
I have been obliged to take thought for my resources, and ‘this mislikes me.” And 


: ‘yet, 1 what can I do?—The enjoyments of family life, of a domestic home, are de- 
barred from me. I cannot vegetate like a plant—never moving from the ‘same spot ; 


inert,. monotonous, and moping. I have tried it, and it almost wore me to death. 
If it had killed me at once, I should have thanked it. My mind and heart are in an 
unhealthy state, and are not to be satisfied with wholesome food: Drams, mental 
drams, are neédful for me now. ; 
* * * * * * . 
[ The following is of a few days’ later date. ] 
‘Truxrx, these places. have been aptly named.. They are, indeed, Hells. , The ap- 
pellation was probably originally given in jest, but it has often been a most, melan- 
choly earnest. If being the abode of the passions the most evil of our nature—of 
those least redeemed by one spark of nobleness or generosity—if lust of gain, if 
frantic and unhallowed joy, if still more frantic and desperate despair—if the suffer- 
ings and yellings of the victims, and the icy imperturbability of the presiding 
—if these can make a place resemble Hell, then have these places been 

rightly named. 

A record of the horror’ of a gaming-house would form, at once, a most curious 
document as regards our itution, and a manual of warning to those about 


to enter the Charybdis of [ts chief fault would be, the unvaried density of its 
shade ; without any breaks of Jight to relieve it, it would be too oppressive to, the 
soul, "To woke eG Se RAS Ay SE SPP OT rn 
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book would furnish,’ would be too revolting’ and painful. But if one” of ‘ite’fre- 
quenters, now and ‘then, were to write, faithfully and minutely,” his’ individasl ¢on- 
fessions, they would, I think,'be the strongest moral lesson that ever was read ujfon 
the subject. The play of ‘ The Gamester,” as Kemble and Mrs. Siddons act it, 
is the most powerful rebuke to this vice which now exists; but still it is a work of 
‘fiction—and fiction never can possess the moral effect which a real story furnishes. 
\ Ifa man who has lost fortune, fame, self-respect, (and how many are there who 
answer this description!) by the indulgence of this damnable passion, were to narrate 
the steps by which, one by one, he was deprived of these the only things which 
make life worth the living, it would, I am convinced, have’a more powerful effect 
than even the inimitable representation of so tragic a story as that I have men- 
tioned above. 

Tt was only yesterday that I was witness to a scene, though not so awful, perhaps 
more revolting than the effects of gaming as pourtrayed in the work I have been 
alluding to. Whenever there are circumstances of tragic interest and horror, the 
event in which they mingle acquires, from them alone, a certain character of eleva- 
tion, which does not, perhaps, naturally belong to it. When ‘ Death mingles in the 
dance,’ the awful effect which it always produces upon humanity tends to throw all 
the coarser and more degrading adjunctg out of view. Thus the weakness and vice 
of Beverley gain a degree of dignity from the very extent of their ruinous conse- 
quences, But what I beheld yesterday was wholly void of these extrinsic aids; and 

. presented, in unrelieved deformity, the humiliating spectacle of a gentleman, anda 
‘ man of honour, fallen into all the disgrace and crapulosity of base and dishonest 
ractices. 
I was at school with Jack Barnard, and have known him, off and on, all my life. 
We were next boys to each other in the school, and I had consequently the means 
of knowing him pretty accurately and intimately. He had tie reputation (—and he 
deserved both branches of it—) of being a very clever, and a very idle, fellow. His 
idleness, however, usually got the better of his talents; and he was, certainly, not 
nearly so distinguished, as a scholar, as many who were not, by far, naturally his 
equals. He grew up a very handsome fellow, also; and he thus had more advantages 
from the hand of Nature than are commonly given to one individual. He was a 
younger brother; but he inherited a small estate, which enabled him to follow the 
vocation of “a man about town ”—to which he certainly was well fitted, both by the 
degree and the nature of his talents, as well as by his inaptitude to any continuous 
application. He was distinguished for conversational and convivial powers; and, in 
“truth, I scarcely remember to have met a man more agreeable in society. His flow 
of spirits and of bright good-humour was extreme; and he was, consequently, ex- 
“eeedingly popular, and sought after. Nor was this all, He was an honourable and 
‘a generous-minded man ; and was as much esteemed for these qualities by those who 
’ “ean ‘appreciate them, as he was for his more brilliant and unsubstantial attributes by 
the superficial butterflies of the world. 

I had not seen him for some time. He had, on my last return to town, disap- 
peared from the scene, and I could hear but little concerning him. The waves of 
the London world are like those of the physical sea ;—they close over anything that 

‘sinks'from its ‘surface, and display no trace to tell that ithas been there. I gathered, 
however, that he had been unfortunate at play; and a whisper or two reached me, 

SOnie gambling disputes, which told very ill for him, and which, knowing 

. ‘done, Iwas very loth’to give beliefto, = 
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days ago, however, I received a letter which dissipated at ES 
to whieh I had clung. 1 at the first glance, that the hand-writing 
ence been familiar to me; but still I was surprised when, on turning to the last 
I saw Barnard’s well-known name at the bottom. The latter was dated from 
King’s rane prison; and was written in a tone half of shame, half—I can 
searcely,call it of effrontery, but of that reckless, assumed unconsciousness of any 
cause for shame. existing, which is often one of the shapes in which it shows itself. 
Eyery now.and then, however, there burst forth a flash of the spirits and brilliancy 
which had distinguished his better days,—now, alas! so much obscured by the dense 
mists-of ruined fortune and tainted fame, The purport of the letter was, ostensibly 
to-ask me te go.to.see him in his new dwelling, on which he cut sundry jokes; but 
I could see cleerly enough, that the only reason he could desire my visit was to 
borrow money of me; so (for, with all his errors and vices, he was my old compa- 
nion and schoolfellow.) I put a few pounds into my pocket yesterday morning, and 
set off for poor Barnard’s ‘“‘ seat in Surrey.” I had never been within ell 4 
brated walls befure, aud I looked forward to my visit with some curiosity, 
never been an inmate of a prison, except in company with Peregrine Pickle, ade. 
ick Random, and Smollett’s other heroes—every one of whom, by the way, 
‘Humphrey Clinker not excepted, he, at one period or other of their adventures, 
conducts to.gaol, The general characteristics of the place, on first entering it, are 
‘still similar to what might be expected from his descriptions, There is a large open 
space, bounded on one side by the high brick wall surmounted with a chevaur-de- 
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 frise, frase, which bespeaks the nature of the place; while on the other rises a line of 


shabby, squalid-looking buildings, which, at a price, little suited, I should imagine, to 
circumstances of the in-dwellers, are doled out, by the square-foot, to those of 
whose “res anguste ” this is the home. The open space is, it seems, at once the 
and the gymnasium of the prison ; for the wall is partitioned off into 
four very good racket-grounds, in which several persons were at full play, while 
others contented themselves with the more moderate exercise of parading up and 
down near the buildings, 
Tinguired for Mr, Barnard, and was accordingly shown up to his room. Jack 
ns Sat been a luxurious, expensive fellow in his habits, and had occupied, for 
ears past, an excellent first-floor lodging in St. James’s-street, It was there 
i last seen him ; and certainly there was some little difference between 
his gay drawing-room, and the low, close, dingy hole of about twelve feet square 
into which J was now ushered, The man who had accompanied me from the lodge 
to, point out my friend's quarters, had been chaunting their praises, as we had threaded 
passage after passage, and ascended stair after stair. I judged that the man’s ideas 
_of splendour and convenience must be in conformity with the samples of those two 
fae by which he was surrounded. But, still, I was not quite prepared for their 
itched in so lowa key. Yet I might have been prepared too; for, as we 
along a narrow, gloomy corridor, which smelled close, sour, and faint, from 
_the number of thickly-inhabited and ill-ventilated rooms which opened into it, my 
Sarg said to me, “ This, sir, is a nice walk for the gentlemen, when it’s bad 
ther, or after nightfall.” I might have been prepared for anything after this, 
Hao slp Tala er when I was shown into Barnard’s room, He was still at 
; the bed was unmade, the air was close and fusty, and the room ultogether 
pees B, raised his head as we entered, and a sudden ; of joy 
ei lighted ‘up his sunken and wasted features, He was in is dressing- 
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gown; was upshaved, for three days at least; a shirt of about the’ satte date was 
i i apparent at the breast; his breeches-knees were unfastened; his 
stockings were ungartered ; his whole appearance was slovenly and squalid—in one 
comprehensive word, it befitted his abode. For his breakfast apparatus there ap» - 
peared, on a very dirty cloth, a tea-pot with a broken spout, a half-quartern loaf, and: 
a slice of butter resting upon a fragment of some luckless poem instead of a plate. 
Added to these, I thought I caught a glimpse, as it was removed at our entrance, of 
what had sadly the appearance of a brandy-bottle! ‘ Poor, poor fellow!” thought 
I, ‘and art thou come to this ?” 

Jack received me, at first, with a frank, open, affectionate manner. He had! been: 
taken by surprise—he was touched—and Nature, for a few minutes, had her way. 
But, as he recovered from the first emotion, he thought it necessary to put om that’ 
conventional assumption of no-shame, which I have said appeared in some parts of 
his Jetter, and which is at once the surest and the most disagreeable way of showing 
the existence of that shame which it so vainly strives to hide. 

Heavens! what a wreck he is become! That fine, handsome, ‘athletic fellow has 
shrunk into a stooping, shrivelled, nervous drunkard ; his eye bloodshot, his hand: 
shaking, his breath reeking, his person unclean !—his mind, like his body, appeared 
to have been infected by the air of the place. He talked in its low language, and 
seemed imbued with its low ideas. He was become a worthy denizen of the place; 
and what had brought him thither ?—Play. 

Could this miserable man whom I saw before me, be the gay, the brilliant, Jack 
Bernard, who had so long glittered in the galaxy of fashion, and ever been distin+ 
guished from its minor stars? Could this be he whose society had been courted by 
men, whose attentions had been always welcome to women ?—To women ?—Faugh! . 
—leok at him now !—And what brought him to this ?—Play. 

As I looked at him, Pierre’s exclamation to Jaffier rose in my mind ; so strongly, 
indeed, I had it, at the moment, on my tongue’s tip :— 
« —_—____—_— thou my once-loved, valued friend ? 

————_——— the man so-cail’d my friend 

Was gen’rous, honest, faithful, just, and valiant, 

Noble in mind, and in his person lovely ; 

* * * * * * 

But thou! a wretched, base, false, worthless drunkard, 

Poor even in soul, and loathsome in thy aspect; 

All eyes must shun thee, and all hearts detest thee!” 

But no! I was compelled to despise poor Jack, but I could not detest him ; I felt 
no anger towards him, not a jot ; pity, sorrow, contempt, if you will—but detestation 
I could not feel. 

I found, as I had expected, that to borrow, or rather to beg, money of me was the 
true cause of Barnard’s desiring to see me. He thought, perhaps (possibly he had 
judged by experience in other quarters), that I might either take no notice of his 
letter, or coolly refuse his request, if he had made it by that means ; while, no doubt, 


~ he supposed the heart of an old schoolfellow could not resist the horrors of the prison, 


if once he could get him to come to see them. 

He had no need, poor fellow, Heaven knows, to use any extraneous means to in- 
duce me to grant him what assistance I could; but, even if, like Stérne, “I had 
saree © piae Mera saga sen, it would have been impossible for me to 

ve withstood the plea, true or false, on which he grounded his request. He said 
he had a new-comer “ chummed in upon him”—and he wanted money “ to chum . 
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him éut.” On inquiring into the meaning of this jargon, T found that each of these 
rooms (as they are by courtesy called in the prison) was liable to four inmates !— 
but that, if the first occupier was rich enough to pay the rest a certain weekly modi-. 
cum to kéep away, he then might have it to himself, while they bired a share of some 
hole with half the sum, and lived upon the rest! And this, Barnard told me, was 
the'sdle source of subsistence of a very large proportion of the prisoners! 

Being here, I naturally wished to see what there was to be seen ; and B. undertook’ 
toshow me over the prison. Whilst he was dressing I went down into the court to 
look a little about me, to say nothing of my anxiety, by this time, to breathe a fresher 
air. Iwas more struck with the great variety of appearance among the prisoners 
than with any other one point about them. Some were dressed far better—that is, 
far more point device in the fashion —than myself; and were, in every respect, figures 
which one would expect rather to meet in St. James's Street than within the walls of 
the Bench. The class next below these were “‘ shabby gentecl”—they had good 
clothes and dirty linen, or clothes well cut and of good materials, but woefully shabby 
and’ threadbare. All these men seemed to have a dash of what is vulgarly called 
““the blood” about them ; and, indeed, I thought I recognised one or two of their 
faces as having seen them at Tattersall’s. Others, again, seemed to be driven to 
every shift and device to make an appearance in any degree decent. Coloured hand- 
kerchiefs, without any collar ; coats buttoned to the throat ; gaiters and boots strenu- 
ously drawn up to meet the knee-band—all these shifts were to be seen, to supply, or 
to conceal, the foulness or the lack of linen. ‘The next degree lower again scorned 
any such hypocritical devices: they appeared in undisguised squalidity and filth. In 
them the very remnants of shame had long since passed away. Among this class were 

some as unpromising-looking ruffians as any I ever beheld. Some of these 
fellows had let their beards grow till they looked like Caliban ; others appeared in every 
conceivable incongruity of dress, as if they had disposed of the major part of their 
wardrobe, and were now clothed with the fragments. There ws a considerable number 
of low huckster-looking shops, in which those who possessed a little money could con- 
trive to get rid of it. A coffee-house, and the shops of various dealers in eatables, 
were conspicuous. As I stood near a tolerable-looking butcher’s, a man came out 
with a lank mutton-chop between his fingers, whom, on looking into his face, I re- 
cognized as hay‘ng been, a few years back, one of the most fashionable and fastidious 
men about town! 

I walked forward to the racket-ground, where a game of some interest was going 
forward, From constant practice these men are excellent players; and I stood look- 
ing on attentively through the vicissitudes of a game between, as I was told, two of 
the best of them, who scemed to me to be pretty equally matched. At last. one of 
them got the advantage, and exclaimed, ‘‘I’ll bet two to one I win the game!” 
“¢ Done!” exclaimed a voice from behind me; and, on looking round, I beheld Bar- 
nard, who could not even resist this miserable gambling in this miserable place. And, 
in two minutes, I saw him hand over, with the utmost coolness, one of the guineas I 
had given him, which were the last and the only he had in the world, 

He looked cleaner than he had done in his own room; for he was washed and 
shayed, and had a clean shirt on; but his dress was dilapidated to the last degree, 
and the broad daylight showed still more forcibly what an utter wreck he had become. 
His face was bloated and discoloured ; his leg was shrivelied ; his whole form be-, 
spoke most wretched. of all things—vicious penury. 

me ued to show me round the prison; and, before long, I affected not to 
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have known it was.so late, and abridged my visit: for he seemed to be hail-fellow- 
well-met with all these vulgar ruffians; and. I could not bear to witness such utter 
degradation. on the part of one whom I had once admired and loved. 

How omnivorous is the Fiend of Gaming! It not only flies at the higher game of 
family ruin, and despair, and suicide, but it stoops to prey upon garbage like this! 
Nay, more, it prepares the loathsome morsel for itself, and does not sicken in the 
process, Alas! alas! who could have thought such a fate awaited a man like Bar- 
nard, so generous, so brilliant? It is too painful o think that he has hore: 
sunken to suit it. 
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(From an unpublished volume of ‘ The Englishwoman in Egypt.’) 
Mr residence here occasions my having often friendly intercourse with persons. 
who, according to Eastern etiquette, I must call ladies; persons born of Christian 
parents, and reared through childhood in the Christian profession, but now of the, 
faith of Mohammed. I allude to those unfortunate beings who, torn from their _ 
native countries, are brought hither as slaves. One thing with respect to them, and 
common to them and the Memlooks, or male white slaves, very much surprises me: 
it is this; that they are generaliy far more bigoted than the rest of their co-reli- 
gionists. In other respects, many of them seem to me still to have amiable. disposi- 
tions, which make me to mourn ‘the more for their unhappy lot. But it is not so with: 
the Memlooks, among whom I frequently hear of beings more like infernal spirits 
than men; monsters in cruelty and in every imaginable vice. There is also another. 
class, very numerous in this country, somewhat similarly circumstanced ; of whom 
some are deserving of much pity, while others cannot be too severely condemned. 
By the former, I mean those children of Christians, who, having early lost their. 
parents here by death or desertion, have been easily induced to change their religious 
profession, and some of whom are perhaps sincere in calling themselves Muslims. Of - 
those who have become apostates after having attained years of discretion, many are: 
persons of the vilest character, as vou might naturally imagine ; in their assumed 
bigotry far surpassing those who are Muslims from their birth, and behaving to their 
respectable Christian relations with the most abominable arrogance’and tyranny. I 
will give you an example. 

A renegade, originally an Eastern Christian, who is living i in great favour with the 
government, had been expecting for some time the arrival of a nephew from Syria,. 
who left him years before, and had never heard of his apostacy. Onvhis arrival his 
uncle received him with much show of affection. After conversing with him for some 
time, the uncle confessed his change of religion, but assured his nephew that many 
and great benefits had followed his profession of the faith of El-Islam, reconciling the 
advantages of his position, and concluding by conjuring him to follow his example, 
No argument, however, availed ; for the young man steadily assured him that his 
religion was dearer to him than any other consideration ; that no temptation should 
induce him to renounce it; and that, with the help of God, he would welsome 
poverty while he possessed the consolations of a Christian. ‘The uncle finding him~ 
inexorable, and firmly resolving to subdue, if possible, what he styled an obstinate and 
rebellious spirit, bad recourse to stratagem. Having desired his. nephew to take re- 
freshment and repose, he repaired fo several of his especial Muslim friends, ' and’ cols’ 
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lecting them ina neighbouring mosque, he told. them to wait there until he should 
send his nephew to.call one of them by name, when he begged that they would seize 
him, on the ground of his temerity in entering @ mosque, being a Christian, and eom- 
pel him, on pain of death, to renounee the faith of his fathers. ‘* Use any means,” said 
he, “ however violent: raise a popular tumult if necessary ; and do not release him 
until he shall have professed himself a Muslim.” Having given these direetions, he 
returned to his house; and after describing the mosque to his uephew, he desired 
him to enter it, and call a certain person, mentioning him by name, saying that his 
uncle desired to speak with him. The young man accordingly repaired to the mosque; 
but, arriving at the door, he felt alarmed, for he saw several persons within the door- 
way, who, in their anxiety to perform the bidding of his uncle, overshot the mark, 
and beckoned to him eagerly. He had but one moment for consideration, and that 
proved sufficient : he apprehended that his life was in danger, and fled. 

his way through intricate streets, he reacned a convent. Here he threw himself at 
the feet of the first person he met belonging to the place, and briefly told his story. 
This person conducted him to the presence of the superior and ethers, to whom he 
related all that had occurred, assuring them that he believed his life would be sacrificed 
_ iffhe returned to his uncle, determined as he was, at all hazards, to preserve his 
Christian profession. Thus resolved, he intreated them to give him some émploy- 
ment in the convent; to which they ‘Teplied, that all the. situations were adequately 
filled, therefore they eould not grant his request, unless he would undertake to become 
ascullion. ‘* On my head,” answered the young Christian, in token of his readiness 
and fidelity ; and he repaired to the kitchen, and thankfully applied himself to his 
new duties. A pious man, of some influence, residing in the convent, remarked the 
young stranger with deep interest, and after he had performed for one fortnight his 
duties in a station so ill-suited to his birth and expectations, succeeded in obtaining for 
him a lucrative place of trust, to which he at once removed him. This aneedote was 
related by one intimately acquainted with the cireumstauces of the young man. 

The oecurrence above related happened long before the period when the present 
Sultan, yi to the remonstrances ef the Christian powers of Europe, exempted 
from the penalty of death all persons who, having been originally Christians or Jews, 
and having become Muslims, returned to their first faiths: therefore, if the young 
man whom I have mentioned had complied with the desire of his uncle, he could not 
have professed himself again a Christian without losing his life, unless recommended 
to the notice of the Pash4. 

The mildness of Mohammed *Alee with reference to religion, in cases with respect 
to which the law issevere and cruel in the utmost degree, is, in my opinion, his best 
quality. I could mention more than one instance in which, iong ago, he forbade the 
execution of the sentence of the law upon persons whe had been Muslims from their 
birth, and had become professed Christians. Ny ee err eaEon 
religion has been concerned, he has also signalised himself by his moderation, or, if 
you like so to call it, by his enlightened, and wise, and conciliatory policy. While 
the Sultén’s government has been insolently interposing every imaginable obstacle in 
the way of the erection of our Church at Jerusalem, the foundations of a noble Eng» 
lish Church have been laid at Alexandria with the ready permission of Mohammed 
“Alee, and with the Turkish law direetly opposed to it. eee nae on 
are ser arene, Sepieas the style is said to be chiefly Byzantine ; but 

character rather like that of ancient Greece and Italy. Its architect is 
ie. an artist well known in England, who has been for nearly three years im- 
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proving himself in his art by the study of Arabian architecture in this country, and 
good judges here have formed very high expectations of the results of his late inves- 


With regardte Mohammed *Alee’s religious toleration, I should observe, that you 


can hardly conceive the hatred which it draws upon him from the Muslims in general. ' 


Their enmity to the Christians and Jews has much increased during the last few 
years; apparently roused to indignation at witnessing so many European innovations 
adopted by Turks and Memilooks in the service of the governmeng. Occasionally it 
manifests itself in a manner truly ridiculous. You will scarcely believe, that when 
Dr. Wolff was in this country, and had published some placards exhorting the Muslims 
to relinquish their false faith, and bestowing (in their opinions) some very disrespectful 
epithets upon their prophet, the principal "Ulama held a secret council on the subject, 
and made him the objeet of a kind of mock trial, he not being present. The majority 
decided that sentence of death should be passed upon him for blasphemy ; but a few 
of the less fanatical prevailed upon them to commute this sentence, and to decree that 
he should be flogged and banished. They knew that their decree could not be exe- 
euted. This is a secret history, which I have received from high authority. 
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‘| Crmcumstances alter cases.” Such was the first atiom stereotyped in our 
memory by the untiring repetitions of Dr. Birch, our early conductor in the highway 
ofknowledge. Worthy man! he broughit it to bear on every occasion when, as will 
happen at times even to schoolmasters, he found himself in the wrong. What a 
glorious discovery for us! and, true to the power of pleasing impressions, the maxim 
has kept its place whilst many a weary lesson and much of his hard-learned lore have 
left but a dim and dusty trace in our school-day recollections. But time has enforced 
its:truth by sterner teachings, Often since the days of Dr. Birch have we found that 
‘<eircumstances altered cases,” not always to our liking. Aye, readers, and they 
alter opinions marvellously, too! Andwe speak it not of politicians; the right of 
change is their ancient and established privilege ; but it has marked the progress of 
early associates, and it may be of early friends, in life's upward or downward ways; 
tell us, have their views been always the same? at every step of the journey have 
they seen the social world in the same light from the summit as at the foot of the 
steep ? Verily, our own experience supplies many negative answers to the question ; 
and; with permission, we will relate one of them. — 

- Twenty years ago (are not the days of our memory many ?), the snow was deep on 
the streets of Birmingham, dnd the sky above had on the foggy greyness of December; 
but Christmas times were approaching, with all their varied promise for its A 
toiling thousands, in which precious number we were then included. Three o’cl 
had strack ; clerks and shopmen were hurrying home to dinner ; and, fully impressed 
with the importance of the hour, we also were in motion, when, on passing the 
dashing establishment of Little and Co., silk-merecers, of course, to her Majesty, where 
our old sehoolfellow, William Weston, had lately commenced his retailing career, we 
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recollected that there might be time to call and see how he got on, particularly 
eye was caught by the small bonnet (we would ily amp pane RU x 


long brown curls of Alice Ford, who stepped into the shop before us, just. as the 
Dobson's. new carriage rolled away, with the declaration that it was ‘‘ Hodious 


cold,” pronounced by mamma, the young ladies, and Master Harry, in full and,lofty 
chotus. 


Within we found a cessation of hostilities: the lull of the dinner-hour had come ; _ 


the stars of the shop were departed ; but the duty of keeping watch and ward must. 
fall on somebody, and for the present it descended on William Weston ; but matters 
of higher moment occupied his attention: treason had been committed against the 
shopman’s crown and dignity ; the eyes were flashing, and the dark pale face looked 
fiery as the sunset through a storm. Yet Master Weston’s anger had at least a voice. 
“« The low, paltry upstarts !” cried he, “to pretend they had forgotten us, after all the 
old friendship and all the holidays we spent together, before old Saunders’ will put 
them into a carriage. Fine ornaments they are for it! but Harry ’s the worst by far ; 
as if we were not schoolfellows, and I did not save him many a fagging! How can 
people forget !” 

“They remember well, William,” said Alice, “ that you are but a shopman and I 
am a daily governess ; for nobody left us a legacy, and—” 

** And I would not take all their money,” interrupted Weston, “ with such a burthea 
of mean pride; but they are not worth speaking of. How do you do, Frederick ?” 

We responded ; and in a few minutes were fully informed of the enormity perpe- 
trated by the Dobsons, which consisted of * not knowing,” as the phrase goes, either 
Weston or Alice, asking for sundry things which the shop did not contain, and finally 
driving off without the least token of recognition. 

William Weston and Alice Ford were respectively the son and the daughter of a 
departed attorney. The well-known proverb touching two of a trade had been found 
false logic in the case of their fathers, who, though connected only by their common 
profession, were remarkable for a quiet and unvarying friendship, which neither 
parish disputes nor legal jealousies were able to interrupt. ‘They had been next-door 

from the commencement of their practice, and Fortune seemed determined 
to give the world an instance of the much-talked-of equality in Messieurs Ford and 
Weston ;. for it would have been a difficult point to decide which was the least sue- 
cessful, Yet they struggled on, year after year, and both contrived to marry; but 
death, who summons even attorneys, served the last writ on them within six months 
of each other, leaving their widows provided each with a young son and daughter, a 
very small stock of furniture, and a large one of patient industry. 

All these the ladies turned to the, best account ; and, whether in memory of the 
dead, or because of mutual confidence, the bands of friendship grew tighter between 
the families. The children had the same playthings, went to the same school, and 
firmly believed they were all brothers and sisters, till time taught them other lessons. 
Nor was the analogy of the paternal fortunes wanting; both the widows let their 
front rooms to lodgers of very good character, took in genteel washing, and kept, as 
Mrs, Weston termed it, a “ quite respectable mangle,” 

The ancient trust of the widow and fatherless was fulfilled to them after many dif- 
ficulties and some pinching years ; their children at last grew up to help them, and at 
the period of our story Mrs. Weston saw her son a shopman and her daughter a dress- 
maker's girl; while Mrs, Ford wept over her brave and handsome boy, who would 

















go to sea, and rejoiced over her daughter Alice, who had always been reputed the 
genius of the neighbourhood, as she entered on the most laborious, though not the 
most esteemed of the learned professions ; for the girl was a daily governess, 

But greater changes had occurred to their acquaintances, the Dobsons over the 
way. The death of an old uncle in India, of whose existence they bad a vague im- 
pression for many, a year, had suddenly put them in possession of a considerable 
fortune, gathered Brama knows how ; but sufficient to raise the honest tradesman and 
his ‘family above all ideas of the button manufactory for the rest of their days. Why 
did not some of our relations go to India in time ? they might have been ready to 
die now with very satisfactory results to us; but the wretches didn’t, and here we 
are, marvellously anxious for the complete equality of mankind, and as great an 
enemy to pride as William Weston was on the day of his philippic against the 
Dobson’s, 

We will not linger over the beauties of that oration ; suffice it to say, that the 
strength of the language considerably exceeded the elegance of its style. We threw 
in-our quota of moral reflections, united with sundry quotations from the poets; how 
mighty were their voices to us then! and at length both concluded that the Dobsons 
knew no better. But the yonng face of Alice grew sadly serious as she remarked 
that ‘* it was only what might have been expected, and just the way of the world.” 

There was what the Americans would call “ nothing particular” between William 
and Alice ; they had been playmates, they were friends; and at the period of which 
we speak, the one was a tall not over-handsome youth, with good business habits and 
a firm determination to make his way in life ; and the other, a fair slender girl with 
a face that might have been the glory of any aristocratic poetess, and we have heard 
that such things are, for its calm and intellectual beauty; but the brow hud grown 
too early thoughtful, like one for whom life had more of care than hope. 

Readers, there is many a change and many a lesson if mankind could only profit 
by them in the course of twenty years, which period had passed over us and our for- 
tunes from the day of that provocation discussed in the premises of Little and Co., 


till one of the no less bitter and foggy days which heralded last Christmas, when in” 


novelist parlance we ‘‘ might have been perceived,” supposing any one had taken the 
trouble. rapidly moving up one of the principal streets of Manchester with an eye of. 
most diligent vigilance directed to the door-plates on either side. We need not speak 
of our experience nor experiments in the art of existence during the intervening time ; 
the friends that had fallen from us, the hopes we had survived, and the tasks but 
begun which we trusted would survive us all,—these are reserved for ‘‘a more con- 
venient season ;” but at the moment we had lately arrived by the evening train, and 
were on earnest search for the mansion of W. Weston, Esq. Such were the only 
legible words out of many written by way of address on a rather diminutive parcel 
which then reposed in our breast-pocket; it had been recommended to our special 
attention by a lady at Boulogne, and every attention had certainly been paid it, ‘for 
we shrewdly suspected that the precious deposit contained lace for the benefit of 
Mrs. Weston, who was, we understood, a baronet’s daughter, and therefore ought to . 
have|a taste for Valenciennes. But the haven of our search was gained, a large 
fashionable house almost at the top of the street, with half a dozen lackeys in front of 
it making all the bustle they could about a newly-arrived carriage, out of which a 
remarkably well dressed and rather stout gentleman was handing a large unmeaning- 
faced woman bending under the combined weight of furs, jewels, and Irish tabinet, 
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whilst a little lady, in a most unexceptionable morning dress, surveyed the scene 
with evident amusement from a window of the drawing-room. “Here we are all, 
Mr. Weston,” said the oecupant of the carriage, “not one of the children would 
stay at home, they love your house and Mrs. Weston so ”’—here she east an upward 
glance.to the window. ‘‘ But I have» brought.Miss Ford with me, she is the oaly 
person can keep the darlings quiet—and out came the Jady’s train, three boys and two 
girls ; there was packing; all with round fair faces and hair inclining to red, and out 
of the rumble, unassisted and entirely unnoticed, except by the staring servants, with 
garments that told of struggling respectability, and a face on which the steps of time 
had pressed heavily, came a solitary and careful-looking woman, bat the eye had the 
old expression of clear and earnest thought whieh still in our memory distinguished 
Alice Ford. 

The world had gone well with William Weston since last we heard him denounce 
the pride of the Dobsons. True, his mother had died in her humble days, and his young 
sister perished early, worn down by the toil of her overcrowded trade ; and his old 
playmate Alice, with her enduring energy which he had never known, and talents to 
which his were but the small dust of the balance, had toiled on through yearsof 

labour, less esteemed and far less remunerated than those of an ordinary 
footman. But for the man’s exertions there were better returns, and an easier path to 
prosperity ; he had grown skilful in satins, and profound in Gros de Naples,—mighty 
in persuading jadies to buy, and discriminating in the colours for the season ; some 
prudence, ordinary industry, and a little more than ordinary perseverance had raised 
him by the swift and almost certain steps of commerce to a place among the silk 
manufacturers of Britain, an aristocratic connection, and a handsome establishment, 
in front of which he now stood with feelings like those of the Eastern k 
history, pardon the comparison !|—who said, ‘“‘ Is not this great Babylon, which I have 
built for the might of my glory and the excellence of my power?” We stood there too 
an unknown spectator in virtue of the years that made Ulysses a stranger at his own 
home threshold to all but one faithful memory, but oh! what a world of weleomes and 
attentions were showered on Lady Poplin,—so we heard him appropriately name the 
carriage-brought visitor and the fine red—we mean golden—haired branches of her 
husband's rather new baronetcy, while the presence of Alice, the friend of his youth, 
the associate of his humbier, and it might be bis happies, yous, wsactnoulnign’ by 
ane‘of these half salutations vouchsafed to. persons who come as mere 
to the principal character, and eannot expect to be observed in their individual 


capacity. 

Could he have forgotten? No! there was memory in the man’s eye; the past 
was calling up its armies of kindly deeds, and pleasant hours, and early recollections ; 
but they came in vain, for she was a nursery governess. 

We marked a shadow of sorrowful remembrance stealing over Alice’s quiet glance 
as she passed, but there was nothing there of reproach or surprise. 

In bustled visitor and visited, and as we followed in all the dignity of leisure in 
order to deliver that precious pareel, with the scene of the shop rising 
in full relief before our mental vision, we discovered the truth of Dr. Bireh’s obser- 
vation, that “ Circumstances alter causes.” 

Stanorlar, 1846. 
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ANDREW MARVELL AND JOHN MILTON. 


(From the “Life of Marvell,’ in. the « 


iy the 1667, “a epoch in the 
history ‘of, the oman mind,* because 


SS 


couplets, which were inserted among the 
commendatory verses prefixed, as usual 
to the epic. Toa lover of literary his- 
tory these commendatory verses, which 
come ‘thick upon us in most old books, 

ery interesti 


The sacred truths to fable and old song ; 
So Samson grop’d the temple’s posts in 
The o'erwhelming to revenge his 
He thus defends the great poet’s pre- 
ference of blank verse to rhyme. 
_— might’st thou scorn thy readers to 
ure 
With tinkling rhyme, of thy own sense 
secure ; 
‘While ‘the Tbwn-Bayes writes all the 
while and spells, 
Ser ee are, se widens 
Their fancies like our bushy points ap- 
The poets tag them; we for fashion wear. 
I, ‘too, transported by the mode, com- 


And while I meant to praise thee, must 
offend. 


i 





* Hartley Coleridge. 





Cabinet Portrait Gallery,’ vol. viii.) 
ine tor created like thy theme ‘sub- 
In i and measure, needs 
on 


About five ‘years after the appearance 
of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ Marvell again stood 
forth as the champion of Milton, One 
Doctor Samuel Parker, who had 
through most of the changes in politi 
and religion, having been royalist, repub- 
liean, fifth-mo y map, conventicler, 


and now royalist and high-churchman 
over again, a in 1670, in a book 
called ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ the ‘most 
violent invectives against Nonconformists 
and ne a eee —\ Miltoa, 
against who. favoured protected 
i approach to 


men ‘‘was to nourish vipers in his 
bowels,”’—that princes might, “‘ with less 
hazard, give liberty to men’s vices, than 
to their consciences.” Doctor Owen.re- 
eer to Parker ‘in his ‘ Liberty and 

ruth Vindicated,’ Parker made rejoinder . 
next year, in ‘A Defence and Continua- 
tion of lesiastical Polity,’ against 
Doctor Owen; and in 1672 renewed: the 
attack ina = toa posthumeus work 
of Bisho hall. In this preface 
Parker affected to pour not only abuse, 
but also contempt, upon the <> body 
of his old companions, Noncon- 
formists, Of Milton he spoke in a man- 
ner calculated to hound all the enemies 
of the poet upon him,'and to put him 
again in extreme danger. Marvell in- 
stantly took up the pem; and soon there 
came forth, to the amusement of court 
i i satire, 
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Beza, at the Sign of the King's Indul- 
gence, on #4 side | Lake 
Lemane, uke over- 
ran with wit and irony, while here and 
there the writer's \ was as majestic 
as that of Juyenal, Of the invention o 
mos he writes with this finished 
y :—“* The press (that villainous en- 
gine), invented much about the same 
time with the Reformation, Rath .done 
more mischief to the discipline of our 
church than the doctrine can make amends 
for. Tt was a happy time when all 
ie was in manuscript, and some 
little , like our author, did keep the 
keys of the library. When the clergy 
needed no more knowledge than to read 
the liturgy, and the laity no more clerk- 
ship than to save them from hanging. 
But now, since printing came into the 
world, such is the mischief, that a man 
cannot write a book, but presently he is 
answered. Could the but at once 
be conjured to obey only an imprimatur, 
dur author might not disdain, perhaps, to 
Be one of its most zealous patrons. There 
have been found out to banish mi- 
nisters, to fine not only the people, but 
even the ds and fields where they 
assembled in conventicles; but no art yet 
could prevent these seditious meetings of 
letters. ‘Two er three brawny fellows in 
a corner, with mere ink and elbow-grease, 
do more harm than a hundred systemati- 
cal divines, with their sweaty preaching. 
Avid, ‘what is a'strange thing, the very 
, Which one would think should 

rather deface and blot out the whole 
béok, and were anciently used for that 
purpose, are hecome now the instruraents 
to make them legible. Their ugly priut- 
ing letters look but like so many rotten 
teeth-drawers; and yet these rascally 
of the press have got a trick to 

fasten them again in a few minutes, that 
they grow as firm a set, and as biting and 
talkative as ever. O, printing! how 
hast thou disturbed the peace of man- 
kind !—that dead when moulded into bul- 
lets is not so mortal as when formed into 
letters! There was a mistake, sure, in 


the story of Cadmus ; ‘and the serpents’ 
teeth which he sowed were nothing else 
but the letters which he invented.” 
Besides much more wit of the same 
kind, there is in the ‘ Rehearsal Trans- | 
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prosed’ much solemn and most energetic 


pted a reply 
of the * Rehearsal Transprosed,’ 
with a mild Exhortation to the Magis- 
trate, to crush with the Seeular Arm the 
pestilent. Wit, the Servant of Cromwell, 
and the ple of Milton: But this 
turn-coat politician and unmannerly : 
lemic,. who very y knew Tabet 
Charles IJ., whose keen relish for) wit 
of all kinds has passed ‘into a proverb, 
had declared Marvell to be the best prose 
satirist of the age, much doubted whether 
the ce of the secular arm could 
be made to fall upon his adversary, and 
therefore had recourse to other threats, 
An anonymous epistle, ‘‘ short ‘as a blun- 
derbuss,”” was pitched into honest An- 
drew's very humble lodging. No doubt 
it was written by or for the Doctor, and 
thus was it worded :—* If thou darest to 
print any lie or libel against Dr. Parker, 
the eternal God I will cut thy throat.” 
e pestilent wit, Marvell, adopted the 
words as a motto, and printed them on 
the title- of his ‘Second Part of the 
Rehea ‘ransprosed,’ which was pub- 
lished in 1673. However’ dull ‘and ob- 
tuse he may have been to ‘the sense of 
shame, this second pamphlet must have 
brought some blushes to the cheek, of 
Parker. Milton, though blind, poor, and 
otherwise afflicted, was still alive, amd-it 
was easy for his witty friend to.expose 
the monstrosity of attempting to make 
still more wretched the last hours of such 
a man. Marvell also exposed, in his 
happiest manner, the baseness and inter- 
ested changeableness of the poet s assail- 
ant, telling the world how Parker,’ in 
former times, used to pride himself on 
the friendship of Milton, much frequent- 
ing his house in Moorfields, and there 
redicting to Marvell himself the speedy 
eath of Charles IT. and the consequent 
restoration of the Commonwealth and the 
Cromwellian order of things. 
“J. M.,” says Andrew, “ was, and is, 
a man of as great learning and sharpness 
of witas any man. It was his misfortune, 
living in a tumultuous time, to be tossed 
on the wrong side ; and he writ, flagrante 
bello, certain dangerous treatises of no 
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wespeueric by our wi Rie, oily wih 
to tb own 5 

ehis differences, that your father’s, Which 
I have by me, was written with the same 
design, but with much less wit or judg- 
ment. At his Majesty’s happy return, 
J. M. did partake, even as you a tan 
did, of his royal clemency, and has ever 
since lived in a'most retired silence. It 
was after that, [ well remember it, that 
being one day at his house, I there first 
met you accidentally. | But-there it was 
when you, as I told you, wandered up 
and down Moorfields, astrologising on 
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e duration of his. ty’s government, 
that you fi vented aor Teseieey, 
and * hau } house day by day. 
What discourses you used he is too 
geaetont Sete , : 

Marvell's ind tender care 0! 
the author ott Parade Low * began with 


his troubles at the Restoration, and never 
ceased until the: poet’s death. Edward 


Phillips, the nephew of Milton, states 
that “ Marvell, with other friends, fre- 
quently visited the poet when secreted 
on account of the threats of govern- 
ment.” 





A Scorpion, A SALAMANDER, AND AN 
arp To Memory.—That great Florentine 
artist, Benvenuto Cellini, wrote an auto- 
biography, and almost filled it with mar- 
vellous stories. The following relate to his 
childhood ;—* Andrew Cellini, my grand- 
father, was still living when I was about 
three years of age, and he then above a hun- 
dred. They had one day removed a water- 
pipe, and there came out of it a large scor- 
pion, which they had not ived: it de- 
seended upon the ground, and had got 
under a wry bench, when I saw it and ran 
to take hold of it. This jon was of 
such a size, that whilst I held it in my little 
hand, it put out its tail on one side, and on 
Be cot dated, jie, to, mente I ran 
overjoyed to m n Tr, crying out, 
“ Grandfather, ted tay pretty litile crab.” 
The good old man, who knew it to be a 
Shei ora ies 

y to own dead, an it o 
me vin coe rness; but I grasped it 
the harder, and cried, for I-did not choose 
to part with it. My father, who was in the 
house, flew to my assistance upon hearing 
the noise, but was struck with such terror 
and surprise at the sight of that venomous 

e, that he could not think of any means 
‘of rescuing me from my perilous situation. 
But happening, just at that instant, to espy 
a pair of scissors, he gently laid hold of 
them, and humouring me all he could, he 
cut off the tail and head of the scorpion : 
then finding I had received no harm, he 


pronounced it a happy omen. 





“ Whe» I was about five years of age, 
my father ha) to bein a little room im 
which they been washing, and where 
there was a good fire of oak burning: with 
a fiddle in his hand he and played near 
the fire, the weather being exceedingly 
cold; he looked at this time into the flames, 
and saw a little animal resembling a lizard, 
which could live in the hottest part of that 
element; instantly perceiving what it was, 
he called for my sister, and after he had 
shown us the creature, he gave me a box or 
the ear. I fell a-crying, while he, soothing 
me with his caresses, spake these words :— 
* My dear child, I don’t give you that box 
for any fault you have committed, but that 
you may recollect that the little creature in 
the fire is a Salamander, such an one as 
never was beheld before, te my knowledge ;” 
so saying, he embraced me, and gave me 
some money.”— Thomas Nugent's Transla- 
tion. 

This is a pretty fair beginning to a mar- 
vellously pn a life; but ‘Berrvenuto 
continues, upon the crescendo principle, and 
with a bold disregard of the trammels of 
trgth: and yct there are many and great 
truths in his book, 





“ The love of rank is the temp- 
tation of womanhood.”— Hartley Coleridge. 


“Statesmen have yet to learn how much 
it is to have the imagination of the country 
on their side.”—Jd, 











ENIGMA XIII. 
I eracep Don Pedro's revelry, 
All dressed in fire and feather, 
>+, "When loveliness and chivalry 
Were met to feast together ; 
He fiung the slave who moved the lid, 
A purse of maravedis ; 
And this that gallant Spaniard did 
For me, and for the Ladies. 


He vowed a vow, that noble knight, 
Before he went to table, 

To make his only sport the fight, 
His only couch the stable, 

Till he had dragg’d, as he was bid, 
Five score of Turks to Cadiz ;— 

And this that gallant Spaniard did 
For me, and for the Ladies. 


A banquet would be reckoned, — 

Through deserts where to quench their 
thirst 

Men vainly turn my second ;— 
To leave the gates of fair Madrid, 

To dare the gates of Hades ;— 
And this that gallant Spaniard did, 

For me, and for the Ladies, 
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" [The following ie and ‘ Songs of the Civil War’ are seican the ear] 
of one of the most distinguished orators and writers of our day. Hey were 


blished in ‘ Knight’s Quarterly Magazine’ in the year 1824. The hae A 
it ” by the same author, are known wherever the et ones The 
papers which we now take the freedom of reprinting have Stee Se Pe 
to mere promises of future excellence. The author of the cel articles in the 


h Review,’ and of ‘ The Lays of Rome,’ has no cause to regret, what too many 
have to regret, that the lite productions of his youth have not passed into obscurity. 
His first laurels are still fresh} 

A CONVERSATION 
BETWEEN Mr. ABRAHAM COWLEY AND Mrz. JOHN MILTON, TOUCHING 
THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 
SeT pown By A GENTLEMAN OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE. 





“ Refere sermones Deorum et 
Magna modis tenuare parvis.”—Horace: { 





I nave thought it good to set down in writing a memorable debate, wherein I was a 
listener, and two men of pregnant parts and great reputation discoursers ; hoping that 
my friends will not be displeased to have a record both of the strange times through 
which I have lived, and of the famous men with whom I have conversed. It 
chanced, in the warm and beautiful spring of the year 1665, a little before the saddest 
summer that ever London saw, that I went to the Bowling-Green at Piceadilly, 
whither, at that time, the best gentry made continual resort. ‘There I met Mr. 
Cowley, who had lately left Barnelms. There was then a house preparing for him 
at Chertsey, and till it should he finished he had come up for a short time to London, 
that he might urge a suit to his Grace of Buckingham touching certain lands of her 
Majesty’s, whereof he requested a lease. I had the honour to be familiarly ac- 
quainted with that worthy gentleman and most excellent poet, whose death-hath been 
deplored with as general a consent of all powers that delight in the woods, or in 
verse, or in love, as was of old that of Daphnis or of Gallus. 

After some talk, which it is not material to set‘down at large, concerning his suit 
and his vexations at the court, where indeed his honesty did him more harm than his 
parts could do him good, I entreated him to dine with me at my lodging in the 
Temple, which he most courteously promised. And that so eminent a guest might 
not lack a better entertainment than cooks or vintners can provide, I sent to the 
house of Mr. John Milton, in the Artillery-Walk, to beg that he would also be my 
guest ; for though he had been secretary, first to the Council of State, and after that, 
to the Protector, and Mr. Cowley had held the same post under the Lord St. Albans 
in his banishment, I hoped, notwithstanding, that they would think themselves rather 
united by their common art than divided by their different factions. And so indeed 
ij-proved. For while we sate at table, they talked freely of many men and things, 
as well ancient as modern, with much civility. Nay, Mr. Milton, who seldom 
tasted wine, both because of his singular temperance and because of his gout, did 
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more than once pledge Mr. Cowley, who was indeed no hermit in diet, At last, 
being heated, Mr. Milton begged that I would open the windows, ‘ Nay,” said I, 
“‘ if you desire fresh air and coolness, what should hinder us, as the evening is fair, 
from sailing for an hour on the river?” To this they both cheerfully consented, 
and forth we walked, Mr. Cowley and I leading Mr. Milton between us, to the 
Temple Stairs. There we took a boat, and thence we were rowed up the river, 

The wind was pleasant; the evening fine; the sky, the earth, and the water 
beautiful to look upon. But Mr. Cowley and I held our peace, and said nothing of 
the gay sights around us, lest we should too feelingly remind Mr. Milton of his 
calamity ; whereof, however, he needed no monitor: for soon he said sadly, ““ Ah, 
Mr. Cowley, you are a happy man. What would I now give but for one more look 
at the sun, and the waters, and the gardens of this fair city!” 

«I know not,” said Mr. Cowley, “‘ whether we ought not rather to envy you for 
that which makes you to envy others ; and that specially in this place, where all eyes 
which are not closed in blindness ought to become fountains of tears. What can we 
look upon which is not a memorial of change and sorrow, of fair things vanished, and 
evil things done ? When I see the gate of Whitehall, and the stately pillars of the 
Banqueting-House, I cannot choose but think of what I have there seen in former 
days—masques, and pageants, and dances, and smiles, and the waving of graceful 
heads, and the bounding of delicate feet. And then I turn to thoughts of other 
things, which even to remember makes me to blush and weep ;—of the great black 
scaffold, and the axe and block, which were placed before those very windows; and 
the voice seems to sound in mine ears, the lawless and terrible voice, which cried out 
that the head of a king was the head of a traitor. There stands Westminster Hall, 
which who can look upon and not tremble to think how time, and change, and 
death copfound the counsels of the wise, and beat down the weapons of the mighty ? 
How have I seen it surrounded with tens of thousands of petitioners crying for justice 
and privilege! How have I heard it shake with fierce and proud words, which made 
the hearts of the people burn within them! Then it is blockaded by dragoons and 
cleared by pikemen. And they whco have conquered their master go forth trembling 
at the word of their servant. And yet a little while, and the usurper comes forth 
from it, in his robe of ermine, with the golden staff in one hand and the Bible in 
the other, amidst the roaring of the guns and the shouting of the people. And yet 
again a little while, and the doors are thronged with multitudes in black, and the 
hearse and the plumes come forth ; and the tyrant is borne, in more than royal pomp, 
toa royal sepulchre. A few days more, and his head is fixed to rot on the pinnacles 
of that very hall where he sat on a throne in his life, and lay in state after his death. 
When I think on all these things, to look round me makes me sad at heart. True it: 
is that God hath restored to us our old laws, and the rightful line of our kings. Yet, 
how I know not, but it seems to me that something is wanting—that our court hath 
not the old gravity, nor our people the old loyalty. These evil times, like the great 
deluge, have overwhelmed and confused all earthly things. And, even as those 
waters, though at last they abated, yet, as the learned write, destroyed all trace of 
the garden of Eden, so that its place hath never since been found, so hath this 
opening of all the flood-gates of political evil effaced all marks of the ancient political 

ise,”’ 

“* Sir,” by your favour,” said Mr. Milton, “ though, from many circumstances both 

of body and of fortune, I might plead fairer excuses for despondency than yourself, 
I yet look mot so sadly either on the past or on the future. That a deluge hath 
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passed over this our nation, I deny not; but I hold it not to be such a deluge as 
that of which you speak, but rather a blessed flood, like those of the Nile, which in 
its overflow doth indeed wash away ancient landmarks, and confound boundaries, and 
sweep away dwellings, yea, doth give birth to many foul and dangerous reptiles. 
Yet hence is the fulness of the granary, the beauty of the garden, the nurture of all 
living things. 

** I remember well, Mr. Cowley, what you have said concerning these things in 
your ‘ Discourse of the Government of Oliver Cromwell,’ which my friend Elwood 
read to me Jast year. Truly, for elegance and rhetoric, that essay is to be compared 
with the finest tractates of Isocrates and Cicero; but neither that nor any other beok, 
nor events which, with most men, have, more chan any book, weight and authority, 
have altered my upinion, that of all assemblies that ever were in this world, the best 
and the most useful was our Long Parliament. I speak not this as wishing to .pro- 
voke debate, which neither yet do I decline.” 

Mr. Cowley was, as I could see, a little nettled ; yet, as he was a man of a kind 
disposition and a most refined courtesy, he put a force upon himself, and answered, 
with more vehemence and quickness indeed than was his wont, yet not uncivilly: 
‘* Surely, Mr. Milton, you speak not as you think. Iam indeed one of those who 
believe that God hath reserved to himself the censure of kings, and that their crimes 
and oppressions are not to be resisted by the hands of their subjects. Yet can I 
easly find excuse for the violence of such as are stung to madness by grievous tyranny. 
But what shall we say for these men? Which of their just demands was not 
granted ? Which even of their cruel and unreasonable requisitions, so as it were not 
inconsistent with all law and order, was refused? Had they not sent Strafford to 
the block and Laud to the Tower? Had they not destroyed the Courts of the High 
Commission and the Star Chamber? Had they not reversed the proceedings con- 
firmed by the voices of the judges of England, in the matter of ship-money? Had 
they not taken from the king his ancient and most lawful power touching the order 
of knighthood? Had they not provided that, after their dissolution, triennial parlia- — 
ments should be holden, and that their own power should continue till of their_ great 
condescension they should be pleased to resign it themselves? What more could 
they ask ? Was it not enough that they had taken from their king all his oppressive 
powers, and many that were most salutary? Was it not enough that they had filled 
his council-board with his enemies, and his prisons with his adherents? Was it not 
enough that they had raised a furious multitude, to shout and swagger daily‘under the 
very windows of his royal palace? Was it not enough that they had taken from him 
the most blessed prerogative of princely mercy; that, complaining of intolerance 
themselves, they had denied all toleration to others; that they had urged against 
forms, scruples childish as those of any formalist ; that they had persecuted the;least 
remnant of the Popish rites with the fiercest bitterness of the Popish spirit ?g Must 
they, besides all this, have full power to command his armies, and to massacre his 
friends ? 

‘* For military command, it was never known in any monarchy, nay, in any well- 
ordered republic, that it was committed to the debates of a large and unsettied 
assembly. For their other requisition, that he should give up to their vengeance ‘all 
who had defended the rights of his crown, his honour must have been ruined if he 
had complied. Is it not therefore plain that they desired these things only in order 
that, by refusing, his Majesty might give them a pretence for war? 

“ Men have often risen up against fraud, against cruelty, against rapine ; but when 
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before was it known that concessions were met with importunities, graciousness with 
insults, the open palm of bounty with the clenched fist of malice? Was it like 
trusty delegates of the Commons of England, and faithful stewards of their liberty 
and their wealth, to engage them for such causes in civil war, which, both to liberty 
and to wealth, is of all things the most hostile? Evil indeed must be the disease 
which is not more tolerable than such a medicine. ‘Those who, even to save a nation 
from tyrants, excite it to civil war, do in general but minister to it the same miserable 
kind of relief wherewith the wizards of Pharaoh mocked the Egyptian. We read 
that, when Moses had turned their waters into blood, those impious magicians, in- 
tending not benefit to the thirsting people, but vain and emulous ostentation of their 
own art, did themselves also change into blood the water which the plague had 
spared. Such sad comfort do those who stir up war minister to the oppressed. But 
here, where was the oppression? What was the favour which had not been 
granted? What was the evil which had not been removed? What further could 
they desire ?” 

“ These questions,” said Mr. Milton, austerely, ‘‘ have indeed often deceived the 
ignorant, but that Mr. Cowley should have been so beguiled, I marvel. You ask 
what more the Parliament could desire? I will answer you in one word—security. 
What are votes, and statutes, and resolutions? They have no eyes to see, no hands 
to strike and avenge. They must have some safeguard from without. Many things, 
therefore, which iu themselves were peradventure hurtful, was this Parliament con- 
strained to ask, lest otherwise good laws and precious rights should be without defence. 
Nor did they want a great and signal example of this danger. I need not remind 
you that, many years before, the two Houses had presented to the king the Petition of 
Right, wherein were set down all the most valuable privileges of the people of this 
realm. Did not Charles accept it? Did he not declare it to be law? Was it not 
as fully enacted as ever were any of those bills of the Long Parliament concerning 
which you spoke? And were those privileges therefore enjoyed more fully by the 
people ? No: the king did from that time redouble his oppressions as if to avenge 
himself for the shame of having been compelled to renounce them. ‘Then were our 
estates laid under shameful impositions, our houses ransacked, our bodies imprisoned. 
Then was the steel of the hangman blunted with mangling the ears of harmless men. 
‘Then our very minds were fettered, and the iron entered into our souls, Then we 
were compelled to hide our hatred, our sorrow, and our scorn, to laugh with hidden 
faces at the mummery of Laud, to curse under our breath the tyranny of Wentworth. 
Of old time it was well and nobly said by one of our kings, that an Englishman ought 
to be free as his thoughts. Our prince reversed the maxim; he strove to make our 
thoughts as much slaves as ourselves, To sneer at a Romish pageant, to miscall a 
Lord’s crest, were crimes for which there was no mercy. These were all the fruits 
which we gathered from those excellent laws of the former Parliament, from these 
solemn promises of the king. Were we to be deceived again? Were we again to 
give subsidies, and receive nothing but promises? _ Were we again to make whole- 
some statutes, and then leave them to be broken daily and hourly, until the oppressor 
should have squandered another supply, and should be ready for another perjury ? 
You ask what they could desire which he had not already granted. Let me ask of 
you another question. What pledge could he give which he had not already violated ? 
From the first year of his reign, whenever he had need of the purses of his Commons 
to support the revels of Buckingham or the processions of Laud, he had assured them 
that, as he was a gentleman and a king, he would sacredly preserve their rights. He 
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had pawned those solemn pledges, and pawned them again and again ; but when had 
he redeemed them? ‘Upon my faith,—* Upon my. sacred word,’—‘ Upon the 
honour of a prince,’—came so easily from his lips, and dwelt so short a time on his 
mind, that they were as little to be trusted as the ‘ By these hilts’ of an Alsatian 
dicer 


“« Therefore it is that I praise this Parliament for what else I might have con- 

demned; If:what he had granted had been granted graciously and readily, if what 
he had before promised had been faithfully observed, they could not be defended. It 
‘was beeause he had never yielded the worst abuse without a long struggle, and seldom 
without a large bribe ; it was because he had no sooner disentangled himself from his 
troubles than he forgot his promises; and, more likea villainous huckster than a great 
king, kept both the prerogative and the large price which had been paid to him to 
forego it ; it was because of these things that it was necessary and just to bind with 
forcible restraints one who could be bound neither by law nor honour. Nay, eyen 
while he was making those very concessions of which you speak, he betrayed his 
deadly hatred against the people and their friends.. Not only did he, contrary to all 
that ever was deemed lawful in England, order that members of the Commons House 
of Parliament should be impeached of high treason at the bar of the Lords—thereby 
violating both the trial by jury and the privileges of the House,—but, not content with 
breaking the law by his ministers, he went himself armed to assail it. In the birth- 
place and sanctuary of freedom, in the House itsélf, nay, in the very chair of the 
Speaker, placed for the protection of free speech and privilege, he sat, rolling his eyes 
round the benches, searching for those whose blood he desired, and singling cut his 
opposers to the slaughter. This most foul outrage fails, Then again for the old arts. 
Then come gracious messages. Then come courteous speeches, Then is again 
mortgaged his often forfeited honour. He will never. again violate the laws. He 
will respect their rights as if they were his own. He pledges the dignity of his 
crown ; that crown which had been committed’ to him for the weal of his people, 
and which he never named, but that he might the more easily delude ‘and oppress . 
them. 
** The power of the sword, I grant you, was not one to be permanently possessed 
by Parliament. Neither did that Parliament demand it as a permenent possession. 
They asked it only for temporary security. Nor can I see on what conditions they 
could safely make peace with that false and wicked king, save such as would deprive 
him of all power to injure. 

‘+ For civil war, that it is an evil I dispute not. But that it is the greatest of evils, 
that I stoutly deny. It doth indeed appear to the misjudging to be a worse calamity 
than bad government, because its miseries are collected together within a short space 
and time, and may easily at one view be taken in and perceived. But the misfortunes 
of nations ruled by tyrants, being distributed over many centuries and many places, 
as they are of greater weight and number, so are they of less display. When the 
Devil of tyranny hath gone into the body politic he departs not but with struggles, 
and foaming, and great convulsions. Shall he, therefore, vex it for ever, lest, in 
going out, he for a moment tear and rend it? Truly this argument touching the evils 
of :war would better become my friend Elwood, or some other of the people called 
‘Quakers, than a courtier and a cavalier. It applies no more to this war than to all 
others, as well foreign as domestic, and in this war, no more to the Houses than to 
the king ; nay not so much, since he by a little sincerity and moderation might have 
rendered that needless which their duty to God and man then enforced them to do.” 
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~ “ Pardon me, Mr. Milton,” said Mr. Cowley ; “ I grieve to hear you speak thus 
of that good king. Most unhappy indeed he was, in that he reigned at a time when 
the spirit of the then living generation was for freedom, and the precedents of former 
ages for prerogative. His case was like to that of Christopher Columbus, whem: he 
sailed forth on an unknown ocean, and found that the compass whereby he shaped:his 
course had shifted from the north pole whereto before it had constantly pointed. So 
it was with Charles. His compass varied, and therefore he could not tack aright. 
If he had been an absolute king he would doubtless, like Titus Vespasian, have been 
called the delight of the human race. If he had been a Doge of Venice, or a Stadt- 
holder of Holland, he would never have outstepped the laws. But he lived when our 
government had neither clear definitions nor strong sanctions. Let, therefore, his 
faults be ascribed to the time: of his virtues the praise is his own. 

“* Never was there a more gracious prince, or a more proper gentleman. In every 
pleasure he was temperate, in conversation mild and grave, in friendship constant, to 
his servants liberal, to his queen faithful and loving, in battle brave, in sorrow and 
captivity resolved, in death most Christian and forgiving. 

“« For his oppressions, let us look at the former history of this realm. James was 
never accounted a tyrant. Elizabeth is esteemed to have been the mother of her 
people. Were they less arbitrary? Did they never lay hands on the purses of their 
subjects but by Act of Parliament? Did they never cunfine insolent and disobedient 
men but in due course of law? *Was the court of Star Chamber less active? Were 
the ears of libellers more safe? I pray you, let not King Charles be thus dealt with. 
It was enough that in his life he was tried for an alleged breach of laws which none 
ever heard named till they were discovered for his destruction. Let not his fame be 
treated as was his sacred and anointed body. Let not his memory be tried by. prin- 
ciples found out ex post facto. Let us not judge by the spirit of one generation a 
man whose disposition had been formed by the temper and fashion of another.” 

‘* Nay, but conceive me, Mr. Cowley,” said Mr. Milton, *‘ inasmuch as, at the 
beginning of his reign, | he imitated those who had governed before him, I blame him 
not. To expect that kings will, of their own free choice, abridge their prerogative, 
were argument of but slender wisdom. Whatever, therefore, lawless, unjust, or cruel 
he either did or permitted during the first years of his reign I pass by. But for what 
was done after that he had solemnly given his consent to the Petition of Right, where 
shall we find defence? Let it be supposed, which yet I concede not, that the 
tyranny of his father and of Queen Elizabeth had been no less rigorous than was his. 
But had his father, had that queen, sworn, like him, to abstain from these rigours ? 
Had they, like him, for good and valuable consideration, aliened their hurtful pre- 
rogatives ? Surely not: from whatever excuse you can plead for him, he had wholly 
excluded himself. The borders of countries, we know, are mostly the seats of per- 
petual wars and tumults, It was the same with the undefined frontiers, which of old 
separated privilege and prerogative. ‘They were the debatable land of our polity. It 
was no marvel if, both on the one side and on the other, inroads were often made. 
But when treaties have been concluded, spaces measured, lines drawn, landmarks set 
up, that which before might pass for innocent error or’ just reprisal, becomes robbery, 
perjury, deadly sin. He knew not, yousay, which of his powers were founded on 
ancient law, and which only on vicious example. But had he not read the Petition of 
Right? Had not proclamation been made from his throne: Soit fait comme il est 
désiré? 

‘« For his private virtues they are beside the question. Remember you not,” and 
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Mr. Milton smiled, but somewhat sternly, ‘‘ what Dr. Caius saith in the Merry 
Wives of Shakspeare ? ‘ What shall the honest man do in my closet? There is no 
honest man that shall come in my closet.’ Even so say I. There is no good man 
who shall make us his-slaves. If he break his word to his people, is it a sufficient 
defence that he keeps it to his companions? If he oppress and extort all day, shall 
he be held blameless because he prayeth at night and morning? If he be insatiable 
in plunder and revenge, shall we pass it by because in meat and drink he is tem- 
perate? Ifhe have lived like a tyrant, shall all be forgotten because he hath died 
like a martyr ? 

‘* He was a man, as I think, who had so much semblance of virtues as might make 
his vices most dangerous. He was not a tyrant after our wonted English model. The 
second Richard, the second and fourth Edwards, and the eighth Harry, were men 
profuse, gay, boisterous ; lovers of women and of wine, of no outward sanctity or 
gravity. Charles was a ruler after the Italian fashion ; grave, demure, of a sclemn 
carriage, and a sober diet ; as constant at prayers as a priest, as heedless of oaths as 
an atheist.” 

Mr. Cowley answered somewhat sharply : ‘‘ I am sorry, sir, to hear you speak thus. 
I had hoped that the vehemence of spirit which was caused by these violent times had 
now abated. Yet, sure, Mr. Milton, whatever you may think of the character of 
King Charles, you will not still justify his murder.” 

** Sir,” said Mr. Milton, ‘‘ I must have been of a hard and strange nature, if the 
vehemence which was imputed to me in my younger days had not been diminished by 
the afflictions wherewith it hath pleased Almighty God to chasten mine age. I will 
not now defend all that I may heretofore have written. But this I say, that I per- 
ceive not wherefore a king should be exempted from all punishment, Is it just that 
where most is given least should be required ? or politic that, where there is the 
greatest power to injure, there should be no danger to restrain? But, you will say 
there is no such law. Such a law there is. There is the law of self-preservation 
written by God himself on our hearts. There is the primal compact and bond of 
society, not graven on stone, nor sealed with wax, nor put down on parchment, nor 
set forth in any express form of words by men when of old they came together ; but 
implied in the very act that they so came together, pre-supposed in all subsequent law, 
not to be repealed by any authority, not invalidated by being omitted in any code ; 
inasmuch as from thence are all codes and all authority. 

‘* Neither do I well see wherefore you cavaliers, and, indeed, many of us whom you 
merrily call Roundheads, distinguish between those whe fought against King Charles, 
and specially after the second commission given to Sir Thomas Fairfax, and those who 
condemned him to death. Sure, if his person were inviolable, it was as wicked to lift 
the sword against it at Naseby as the axe at Whitehall. If his life might justly be 
taken, why not in course of trial as well as by right of war ? 

** Thus much in general as touching the right. But for the execution of King Charles 
in. particular, I will not now undertake to defend it. Death is inflicted, not that the 
culprit may die, but that the state may be thereby advantaged. And, from al! that 
L know, I think that the death of King Charles hath more hindered than advanced 
the liberties of England. 

‘* First, he left an heir. He was in captivity: the heir was in freedom. He was 
odious to the Scots: the heir was favoured by them. To kill the captive therefore, 
whereby the heir, in the apprehension of all royalists, became forthwith king ; what 
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was it, in truth, but to set their captive free, and to give him besides other great 
advantages ? 

‘* Next, it was a deed most odious to the people, and not only to your party, but to 
many among ourselves ; and as it is perilous for any government to outrage the public 
opinion, so most was it perilous for a government which had from that opinion alone 
its birth, its nurture, and its defence. 

** Yet, doth not this properly belong to our dispute ; nor can these faults be justly 
charged upon that most renowned Parliament. For, as you know, the high court of 
justice was not established until the House had been‘ purged of such members as were 
adverse to the army, and brought wholly under the control of the chief officers.” 

** And who,” said Mr. Cowley, “levied that army? Who commissioned those 
officers ? Was not the fate of the Commons as justly deserved as was that of Diomedes, 
who was devoured by those horses which he had himself taught to feed on the flesh 
and blood of men? How could they hope that others would respect laws which they 
had themselves insulted ; that swords which had been drawn against the prerogatives 
of the king would be put up at an ordinance of the Commons? It was believed of 
old, that there were some devils easily raised, butgever to be laid ; insomuch, that if 
a magician called them up, he should be forced to find them always some employment ; 
for, though they would do all his bidding, yet, if he left them but for one moment 
without some work of evil to perform, they would turn their claws against himself. 
Such a fiend is an army. They who evoke it cannot dismiss it. ‘They are at once its 
masters and its slaves. Let them not fuil to find for it task after task of blood and 
rapine. Let them not leave it for a moment in repose, lest it tear them in pieces. 

‘* Thus it was with that famous assembly. They formed a force which they could 
neither govern nor resist. ‘They made it powerful ; they made it fanatical. As if 
military insolence were not of itself sufficiently dangerous, they heightened it with 
spiritual pride—they encouraged their soldiers to rave from the tops of tubs against 
the men of Belial, till every trooper thought himselfa prophet. They taught them 
to abuse Popery, till every drummer fancied that he was as infallible as a Pope. 

** Then was it that religion changed her nature. She was no longer the parent of 
arts and letters, of wholesome knowledge, of innocent pleasures, of blessed household 
smiles. In their place came sour faces, whining voices, the chattering of fools, the 
yells of madmen. Then men fasted from meat and drink, who fasted not from bribes 
and blood. Then men frowned at stage-plays, who smiled at massacres. Then men 
preached against painted faces, who felt no remorse for their own most painted lives, 
Religion had been a pole-star to light and to guide. It was now more like to that 
ominous star in the book of the Apocalypse, which fell from heaven upon the fountains 
and rivers, and changed them into wormwood ; for even so did it descend from its 
high and celestial dwelling-place to plague this earth, and to turn into bitterness all 
that was sweet, and into poison all that was nourishing. 

‘‘ Therefore it was not strange that such things should follow. They who had 
closed the barriers of London against the king could not defend them against their 
own creatures. They who had so stoutly cried for privilege, when that prince, most 
unadvisedly no doubt, came among them to demand their members, durst not wag 
their fingers when Oliver filled their hall with soldiers, gave their mace to a corporal, 
put their keys in his pocket, and drove them forth with base terms, borrowed half 
from the conventicie and half from the ale-house. Then were we, like the trees of 
the forest in holy writ, given over to the rule of the bramble ; then from the basest of 
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_ the shrubs came forth the fire which devoured the cedars of Lebaron. We bowed 
down before a man of mean birth, of ungraceful demeanour, of stammering and most 
vulgar utterance, of scandalous and notorious hypocrisy. Our laws were made and 
unmade at his pleasure ; the constitution of our parliaments changed by his writ and 
proclamation ; our persons imprisoned ; our property plundered ; our lands and houses 
overrun with soldiers ; and the great charter itself was but argument for a scurrilous 
jest: and for all this we may thank that parliament; for never, unless they had so 
violently shaken the vessel, could such foul dregs have risen to the top.” 

Then answered Mr. Milton: ‘‘ What you have now said comprehends so great a 
number of subjects, that it would require, not an evening’s sail on the Thames, bat 
rather a voyage to the Indies, accurately to treat of all; yet, in as few words as I may, 
I will explain my sense of these matters. 

“ First, as to the army. An army, as you have well set forth, is always a weapon 
dangerous to those who use it ; yet he who falls among thieves spares not to fire his 
musquetoon, because he may be slain if it burst in his hand. Nor must states refrain 
from defending themselves, lest their defenders should at last turn against them. 
Nevertheless, against this danger ¢tatesmen should carefully provide; and, that they 
may do so, they should take especial care that neither the officers nor the soldiers do 
forget that they are also citizens. I do believe that the English army would have 
continued to obey the Parliament with all duty, but for one act, which, as it was in 
intention, in seeming, and in immediate effect, worthy to be compared with the most 
femous in history, so was it, in its final consequence, most injurious. I speak of that 
ofdinance called the seif-denying, and of the new model of the army. By those 
measures the Commons gave up the command of their forces into the hands of men 
who were not of themselves. Hence, doubtless, derived no small honour to that 
noble assembly, which sacrificed to the hope of public good the assurance of private 
advantage. And, as to the conduct of the war, the scheme prospered. Witness the 
battle of Naseby, and the memorable exploits of Fairfax in the west ; but thereby the 
Parliament lost that hold on the soldiers and that power to control them, which they 
retained while every regiment was commanded by their own members. Politicians 
there be, who would wholly divide the legislative from the executive power. In the 
golden age this may have succeeded ; in the millennium it may succeed again. But 
where great armies and great taxes are required, there the executive government must 
always hold a great authority, which authority, that it may not oppress and destroy 
the legislature, must be in some manner blended with it. The leaders of foreign 
mercenaries have always been most dangerous to a country. The officers of native 
armies, deprived of the civil privileges of other men, are as much to be feared. This 
was the great error of that Parliament ; and though an error it were, it was an error 
generous, virtuous, and more to be deplored than censured. 

‘* Hence came the power of the army-and its leaders, and especially of that most 
famous leader, whom both in our conversation to-day, and in that discourse whereon 
I before touched, you have, in my poor opinion, far too ly handled. Wherefore 
you speak contemptibly of his parts I know not; but I that you are not free 
from the error common to studious and speculative men. Because Oliver was an 
ungraceful orator, and never said, either in public or private, anything memorable, 
you will have it that he was of a mean capacity. Sure this is unjust. Many men 
have there been ignorant of letters, without wit, without eloquence, who yet had the 
wisdom to devise, and the courage to perform, that which they lacked language to 
explain. Such men often, in troubled times, have worked out the deliverance of 
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nations and their own greatness, not by logic, not by rhetoric, but by wariness in 
success, by calmness in danger, by fierce and stubborn resolution in all adversity. 
The hearts of men are their books; events are their tutors; great actions are their 
eloquence ; and such an one, in my judgment, was his late Highness, who, if none 
were to treat his name scornfully now, who shook not at the sound of it while he lived, 
would, by very few, be mentioned otherwise than with reverence. His own deeds 
shall avouch him for a great statesman, a great soldier, a true lover of his country, a 
merciful and generous conqueror. 

“ For his faults, let us reflect that they who seem to lead are oftentimes most con- 
strained to follow. They who will mix with men, and specially they who will govern 
them, must, in many things, obey them. ‘They who will yield to no such conditions 
may be hermits, but cannot be generals and statesmen. If a man will walk straight 
forward without turning to the right or the left, he must walk in a desert and not in 
Cheapside. Thus was he enforced to do many things which jumped not with his 
inclination nor made for his honour ; because the army, on which alone he could de- 
pend for power and life, might not otherwise be contented. And I, for mine own 
part, marvel less that he sometimes’was fain to ingulge their violence than that he 
could so often restrain it. 

“* In that he dissolved the Parliament, I praise him. It then was so diminished 
in numbers, as well by the death as by the exclusion of members, that it was no 
longer the same assembly ; and if at that time it had made itself perpetual, we should 
have been governed, not by an English House of Commons, but by a Venetian 
Council. 

“ If in his following rule he overstepped the laws, I pity rather than condemn him. 
He may be compared to that Meandius of Samos, of whom Herodotus saith, in his 
Thalia, that wishing to be of all men the most just, he was not able; for after the 
death of Polycrates he offered freedom to the people, and not till certain of 
them threatened to call him to a reckoning for what he had formerly done, did he 
change his purpose, and make himself a tyrant, lest he should be treated as a 

smninial 


*- “Such was the case of Oliver. He gave to his country a form of government so 
free and admirable, that, in near six thousand years, human wisdom hath never 
devised any more excellent contrivance for human happiness. To himself he reserved 
so little power that it would scarcely have sufficed for his safety, and it is a marvel 
that it could suffice for his ambition. When, after that, he found that the members 
of his Parliament disputed his right even to that small authority which he had kept, 
when he might have keptall, then indeed I own that he began to govern by the 
sword those who would not suffer him to govern by the law. 

“ But for the rest,, what sovereign was ever more princely in pardoning injuries, 
in conquering énemies, in extending the dominions and the renown of his people? 
What sea, what shore did he not mark with imperishable memorials of his friendship 
or his vengeance ? The of Spain, the steel of Sweden, the ten thousand sails 
of Holland, availed n against him. While every foreign state trembled at our 
arms, ‘we sat secure from all assault. War, which often so strangely troubles both 

and commerce, never silenced the song of our reapers, or the sound 
of our looms. Justice was equally administered ; God was freely worshipped. 

“* Now look at that which we have taken in exchange. With the restored king 
have come over to us vices of every sort, and most the basest and most shameful— 
lust, without love—servitude, without loyalty—foulness of speech—dishonesty of 
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contempt of all things good and generous. The throne is sur- 
rounded we men whom the former Cherles would have spurned from his footstool. 
The altar is served by slaves whose knees are supple to every being ‘but God. 
Rhymers, whose books the hangman should burn, pandars, actors, and butfoons, these 
drink a health and throw a main with the king; these have stars on their breasts 
and gold sticks in their hands; these shut out from his presence the best and bravest 
of those who bled for his house. Even so doth God visit those who know not how 
to value freedom. He gives them over to the tyranny which they have desired, 
“Iva dures emavpwvra: BaciAjjos.” 

«I will not,” said Mr. Cowley, “dispute with you on this argument. But 
if it be as you say, how can you maintain that England hath been so greatly advan- 
taged by the rebellion ?” 

‘* Understand me rightly, Sir,” said Mr. Milton. ‘ ‘‘ This nation is not given, over 
to slavery and vice. We tasted indeed the fruits of liberty before they had well 
ripened, Their flavour was harsh and bitter, and we turned from them with loathing 
to the sweeter poisons of servitude. This is but for a time. England is sleeping on 
the lap of Dalilah, traitorously chained, but not yet shorn of strength. Let the ery 
be once heard—the Philistines be upon thee ; and at once that sleep will be broken, 
and those chains will be as flax in the fire. The great Parliament hath left behind 
it in our hearts and minds a hatred of tyrants, a just knowledge of our rights, a scorn 
of vain and deluding names; and that the revellers of Whitehall shall surely find. 
The sun is darkened, but it is only for a moment: it is but an eclipse; though all 
birds of evil omen have begun to scream, and all ravenous beasts have gone forth to 
prey, thinking it to be midnight. Woe to them if they be abroad when the rays 
again shine forth. 

‘The king hath judged ill. Had he been wise, he would have remembered that 
he owed his restoration only to confusions which had wearied us out, and made us 
eager for repose. He would have known that the folly and perfidy of a prince 
would restore to the good old cause many hearts which had been alienated thence by 
the turbulence of factions ; for, if I know ought of history, or of the heart of man, he 
will soon learn that the last champion of the people was not destroyed when he mur- 
dered Vane, nor seduced when he beguiled Fairfax.” 

Mr. Cowley seemed to me not to take much amiss what Mr. Milton had said 
touching that thankless court, which had indeed but poorly requited his own good 
service. He only said, therefore, ‘‘ Another rebellion! Alas! Alas! Mr. Milton! 
If there be no choice but between despotism and anarchy, I prefer despotism.” 

“ Many men,” said Mr. Milton, ‘‘ have floridly and ingeniously compared anarchy 
and despotism; but they who so amuse themselves do but look at separate parts of 
that which is truly one great whole. [Each is the cause and the effect of the other ; 
—the evils of either are the evils of both. Thus do states move on in the same 
eternal cycle, which, from the remotest point, brings them back again to the same 
sad starting-post: and till both those who govern and those who obey shall learn and 
mark this great truth, men can expect little through the future, as they have known 
little through the past, save vicissitude of extreme evils, alternately producing and 
produced. 

‘* When will rulers learn, that where liberty is not, security and order can never 
be? We talk of absolute power, but all power hath limits, which, if not fixed by 
the moderation of the governors, will be fixed by the force of the governed. Sove- 
reigns may send their opposers to dungeons ; they may clear out a senate-house with 
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soldiers ; they may enlist armies of spies; they may hang scores of the disaffected in 
chains at every cross road ; but what power shal} stand in that frightful time when 
rebellion hath become a less evil than endurance? Who shall dissolve that terribl 
tribunal, which, in the hearts of the oppressed, denounces against the oppressor the 
doom of its wild justice ? Who shall repeal the law of self-defence? What arms or 
discipline shall resist the strength of famine and despair? How often were the 
ancient Caesars dragged from their golden palaces, stripped of their purple robes, 
mangled, stoned, defiled with filth, pierced with hooks, hurled into Tiber! How 
often have the Eastern Sultans perished by the sabres of their own Janissaries, or 
the bow-strings of their own mutes! For no power which is not limited by laws 
can ever be protected by them. Small, therefore, is the wisdom of those who would 
fly to servitude as if it were a refuge from commotion ; for anarchy is the sure conse- 
quence of tyranny. That governments may be safe, nations must be free. Their 
passions must have an outlet provided, lest they make one. 

‘* When I was at Naples, I went with Signor Manso, a gentleman of excellent 
parts and breeding, who had been the familiar friend of that famous poet Torquato 
Tasso, to see the burning mountain Vesuvius. I wondered how the peasants could 
venture to dwell so fearlessly and cheerfully on its sides, when the lava was flowing 
from its summit ; but Manso smiled, and told me that when the fire descends freely, 
they retreat before it without haste or, fear. They can tell how fast it will move, 
and how far; and they know, moreover, that though it may work some little damage, 
it will soon cover the fields over which it hath passed with rich vineyards and sweet 
flowers. But when the flames are pent up in the mountain, then it is that they have 
reason to fear; then it is that the earth sinks and the sea swells; then cities are 
swallowed up, and their place knoweth them no more. So it is in polities: where 
the people is most closely restrained, there it gives the greatest shocks to peace and 
order ; therefore would I say to all kings, let your demagogues lead crowds, lest 
they lead armies ; let them bluster, lest they massacre ; a little turbulence is, as it 
were, the rainbow of the state ; it shows indeed that there is a passing shower, but it 
is a pledge that there shall be no deluge.” 

“ This is true,” said Mr. Cowley: “ yet these admonitions are not less needful to 
subjects than to sovereigns.” 

“ Surely,” said Mr. Milton, “and, that I may end this long’ debate with a few 
words in which we shall both agree, I hold that as freedom is the only safeguard of 
governments, so are order and moderation generally necessary to preserve freedom. 
Even the vainest opinions of men are not to be outraged by those who propose to 
themselves the happiness of men for their end, and who must work with the passions 
of men for their means. The blind reverence for things ancient is indeed so foolish 
that it might make a wise man laugh, if it were not also sometimes so mischievous 
that it would rather make a good man weep. Yet, since it may not be wholly cured, 
it must be discreetly indulged, and therefore those who would amend evil laws should 
consider rather how much it may be safe to spare, than how much it may be possible 
to change. Have you not heard that men who have been shut up for many years in 
dungeons shrink if they see the light, and fall down if their irons be struck off? And 
so, when nations have long been in the house of bondage, the chains which have 
crippled them are necessary to support them, the darkness which hath weakened 
their sight is necessary to preserve it. Therefore release them not too rashly, lest 
they curse their freedom and pine for their prison. 

“T think indeed that the renowned Parliament of which we have talked so much, 
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did show, until it became subject to the soldiers, a singular and admirable moderation, 
in such times scarcely to be hoped, and most worthy to be an example to all that shall 
come after. But on this argument I have said enough, and I will therefore only 
pray to Almighty God that those who shall, in future times, stand forth in defence 
of our liberties, as well civil as religious, may adorn the good cause by mercy, pru- 
dence, and soberness; to the glory of his name and the happiness and honour of the 
English people.” 

And so ended that discourse; andnot long after we were set on shore again at 
the Temple-gardens, and there parted company: and the same evening I took notes 
of what had been said, which I have here more fully set down, from regard both to 
the fame of the men, and the importance of the subject-matter. 

T. M. 
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Here warlike coblers railed from tops of casks 
° At lords and love-locks, monarchy and masques.— 
There ag a — less pase biaspheming reel d, 
From his dear mpers, to the field 
ree amerar e 
naw their and curse n, 
His sad A: Antaiinn, with fruitless care, eee ey: 
Paints her wan li toys braids her borrowed hair : 
For Church and its his favourite arts, 
Forsakes his ay ne es his Queen of Hearts : 
For Church and King he burns to stain with gore 
His doublet, stained with nought but sack before. 
From a MS, Poem 





I. Tae Cavarier’s Marcu tro Loxpoy. 


To horse! to horse! brave Cavaliers! 
To horse for Church and Crown! 
Strike, strike your tents! snatch up your spears! 
And ho for London town! 
The imperial harlot, doom’d a prey 
To our avenging fires, 
Sends up the voice of her dismay 
From all her hundred spires. 


The Strand resounds with maiden’s shrieks, 
The ’Change with merchants’ sighs, 

And blushes stand on brazen cheeks, 
And tears in iron eyes ; 

And, pale with fasting and with fright, 
Each Puritan Committee 

Hath summon'd forth to prayer and fight 
The Roundheads of the City. 


And soon shall London’s sentries hear 
The thunder of our drum, 

And London’s dames, in wilder fear, 
Shall cry, Alack ; They come ! 
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Fling the fascines ;—tear up the spikes ; 
And forward, one and all. 
Down, down with all their train-band pikes, 
Down with their mud-built wall. 


Quarter ?—Foul fall your whining noise, _ 
Ye recreant spawn of fraud ! 

No quarter! Think on Strafford, boys. 
No quarter! Think on Laud. 

What ho! The craven siaves retire. 
On! Trample them to mud, 

No quarter !—Charge.—No quarter !—Fire. 
No quarter !— Blood !—Blood !—Blood ! 


Where next? In sooth there lacks no witch, 
Brave lads, to tell us where, 
Sure London’s sons be passing rich, 
Her daughters wondrous fair : 
And let that dastard be the theme 
Of many a board’s derision, 
Who quails for sermon, cuff, or scream 
Of any sweet Precisian. 


Their lean divines, of solemn brow, 
Sworn foes to throne and steeple, 

From an unwonted pulpit now 
Shall edify the people : 

Till the tir’d hangman, in despair, 
Shall curse his blunted shears, 

And vainly pinch, and scrape, and tear, 
Around their leathern ears. 


We'll hang, above his own Guildhall, 
The city’s grave Recorder, 

And on the den of thieves we’l! fall, 
Though Pym should speak to order. 

In vain the lank-haired gang shall try 
To cheat our martial law ; 

In vain shall Lenthall trembling cry 
That strangers must withdraw. 


Of bench and woolsack, tub and chair, 
We 'll build a glorious pyre, 

And tons of rebel parchment there 
Shall crackle in the fire. 

With them shall perish, cheek by jow], 
Petition, psalm, and libel, 

The Colonel’s canting muster-roll, 

The Chaplain’s dog-ear'd bible. 
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We'll tread a measure round the blaze 
Where England’s pest expires, 

And lead along the dance's maze 

_ The beauties of the friars : 

Then smiles in every face shall shine, 
And joy in every soul. 

Bring forth, bring forth the oldest wine, 
And crown the largest bowl. 


And as with nod and laugh ye sip 
The goblet’s rich carnation, 
Whose bursting bubbles seem to tip 
The wink of invitation ; 
Drink to those names,—those glorious names,— 
Those names no time shall sever,— 
Drink, in a draught as deep as Thames, 
Our Church and King for ever! 
T. M. 





II. Tue Barrie or Nasesy, py Osap1an Binp-THEIR-KINGS-IN-CHAINS-AND-THEIR- 
NOBLES-WITH-LINKS-OF-IRON, SERJEANT IN IreTON’s ReGimeyt., 


Ox! wherefore come ye forth, in triumph from the North, 
With your hands, and your feet, and your raiment all red ? 
And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joyous shout ? 
And whence be the grapes of the wine-press which ye tread ? 


Oh evil was the root, and bitter was the fruit, 
And crimson was the juice of the vintage that we trod ; 

For we trampled on the throng of the haughty and the strong, 
Who sate in the high places and slew the saints of God. 


It was about the noon of a glorious day of June, 
That we saw their banners dance and their cuirasses shine ; 
And the Man of Blood was there, with his long essenced hair, — 
And Astley, and Sir Marmaduke, and Rupert of the Rhine. 


Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and his sword, 
The General rode along us to form us for the fight, 

When a murmuring sound broke out, and swell’d into a shout, 
Among the godless horsemen upon the tyrant’s right. 


And hark! like the roar of the billows on the shore, 
The cry of battle rises along their charging line! 

For God ! for the Cause! for the Church! for the Laws! 
For Charles King of England, and Rupert of the Rhine ! 


The furious German comes, with his clarions and his drums, 
His bravoes of Alsatia and pages of Whitehall ; 

They are bursting on our flanks. Grasp your pikes :—close your ranks :— 
For Rupert never comes but to conquer or to fall. 
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They are here :—they rush on—We are broken—we are gone :— 
Our left is borne before them like stubble on the blast. 

O Lord, put forth thy might!O Lord, defend the right! 
Stand back to back, in God’s name, and fight it to the last. 


Stout Skippon hath a wound :—the centre hath given ground : — 
Hark! hark !—What means the trampling of horsemen on our rear ? 

Whose banner do I see, boys? "Tis he, thank God, ’tis he, boys. 
Bear up another minute. Brave Oliver is here. 


Their heads all stooping low, their points all in a row, 
Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the dykes, 
Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the Accurst, 
And at a shock have scattered the forest of his pikes. 


Fast, fast, the gallants ride, in some safe nook to hide , 
Their coward heads, predestined to rot on Temple-Bar. | 
And he—he turns, he flies, —shame to those cruel eyes 
That bore to look on torture, and dare not look on war. 


Ho! comrades, scour the plain: and ere ye strip the slain, 
First give another stab to make your guest secure ; 

Then shake from sleeves and pockets their broad-pieces and lockets, 
The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of the poor. 


Fools, your doublets shone with gold, and your hearts were gay and bold, 
Wher ye kissed your lily hands to your lemans to-day ; 

And to-morrow shall the fox, from her chambers in the rocks, 
Lead forth her tawny cubs to howl above the prey. 


Where be your tongues that late mocked at heaven and hell and fate, 
And the fingers that once were so busy with your blades ; 

Your perfum’d satin clothes, your catches and your oaths, 
Your stage-plays and your sonnets, your diamonds and your spades ? 


Down, down, for ever down, with the mitre and the crown, 
With the Belial of the Court, and the Mammon of the Pope ; 

There is woe in Oxford Halls; there is wail in Durham's Stalls : 
The Jesuit smites his bosom: the Bishop rends his cope. 


And She of the seven hills shall mourn her children’s ills, 

And tremble when she thinks on the edge of England’s sword ; 
And the Kings of earth in fear, shall shudder when they hear 

What the hand of God hath wrought for the Houses and the Word. 


T. M. 


“ 

















BACON; HIS WRITINGS AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. 
By Geo. L. Crarx, M.A.—Vot. I. 


Tus is the title of a work-which is to be completed in Three Volumes, at One 
Shilling each. It is not our intention to give any analysis of a book which is itself 
an analysis, but first to call attention to the principles upon which books of this class 
claim a respect beyond what is usually given by those who sneer at attempts to make 
the higher literature familiar to all. To do this it will be sufficient to quote Mr. 
Craik’s Introduction :— 

‘* Bacon has himself said, that, although some books may be read by deputy, and 

extracts made of them by others, that should be only in the less important arguments: 
and the meaner sort of books ; ‘ else,’ he adds, ‘ distilled books are like common dis- 
tilled waters, flashy things.’ This is in his essay entitled ‘Of Studies ;’ and un- 
doubtedly the works of a great writer can only be properly studied in their original 
form. 
‘* But abridgments, compendiums, analyses, even of the works of the greatest 
writers, may still serve important purposes. if properly executed, even the student 
of the original works may find them of use both as guides and as remembrancers. A 
good compendium should be at Jeast the best index and synopsis. The more extensive 
the original book, or books, the more is such a compendious analysis wanted, not to 
supersede or be a substitute for the original, but to accompany it as an introduction 
and instrument of ready reference. It is like a map of a country through which one 
has travelled, or is about to travel ; or rather it is like what is called the key map 
prefixed to a voluminous atlas, by which all the other maps are brought together into 
one view, and their consultation facilitated. 

“To the generality of readers, again, a comprehensive survey in small compass of 
an extensive and various mass of writings is calculated to be more than such a mere 
convenient table of contents or ground-plan. In the same Essay Bacon has said, 
* Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed 
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and digested: that is, some books are to. be read only in parts; others to be read, 
but not curiously ; and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence and attention.’ 
This must be understood, from the title and whole strain of the essay, to be addressed 
to students —to the comparatively few; a large portion of whose time is occupied with 
books. If the illustrious author had been treating-of the subject of reading in gene- 
ral, with the ‘ great faculty,’ as he has» himself called it, which he possessed in so 
eminent a degree, of contracting his view aswell as of dilating and dispersing it, of 
making his mental eye a microscope-to discern the-parts of whatever he investigated 
as well as a telescope to take in the whole, he-would not have omitted to remark also, 
that the same book is often to be read in one way by one man and in another way by 
another. We cannot have a better example than his-own writings: In their entire 
form. they fill. many volumes ; they have been collected in three or four large folios, in 
five quartos, in a dozen or more octavos. Let the student of literature or philosophy, 

we say again, by all. means read and inwardly digest every page of them; but it 
would be the height of pedantry to recommend that anything like that should be done 
by all readers. Even if the entire body of Bacon’s works could be produced at so 
small a cost as to be within the reach of all readers, the time to peruse them would 

be wanting. Nor, even if such of them as are not in English were to be all trans- 

lated (which they have not yet been), would they be found to be-all, or nearly all, of 
universal interest. Another remark that Bacon himself would not have failed to 

make if he had been examining the question of reading books in its whole extent, 

and on all-sides, is, that, with few exceptions, all books lose something of their first 
importance, at least for the world at large, with the lapse of time. Works of science, 

or positive knowledge, especially, are always to some extent superseded, at least for 
their main or primary purpose, by the growth or extension of that very branch of 
knowledge which they may have been the first to set before the eyes of men, as the 

torch may be dimmed and made useless by the greater light it has itself served to 

kindle. Much of what Bacon has left us is interesting now only as having either 

been or seemed to be of importance at the time when it was first published; that is 

to say, only as an evidence of the state of knowledge in those days. Much is. the 

same thing that we have elsewhere in another form, or is the rudimentary conception 

of what is more fully brought out elsewhere. To the student of the history of sci- 

ence, or of the progress of thought and discovery in the mind of Bacon, all these 

indications are curious and precious; he will scrutinize them all anxiously, and will 

even wish that they were more numerous. But it is the results of such scrutiny 

principally that the ordinary reader wants ; at most a few specimens of the repetitions 

and variations and exploded errors will. be enough for him. Is nobody to be thought . 
entitled to know anything about Bacon and his philosophy—about. which everybody 
has heard so much—who cannot or will not make himself master of every line that 

Bacon has written? Here, as in all other cases, there is one kind of kaowledge 

which the professed student of the particular subject in question requires, and quite 

another kind which suffices for the general reader—who may be considered as a mere 

looker-on at the operation which the other is carrying on. It is right that such an 

observer should have understanding enough of the matter to comprehend what he sees 

done ; it is not at all necessary that he should be able to do it. Even if the highest 

education were to be.universally diffused, still some must have their attention more 

especially directed to one department of knowledge, some to another ; anc therefore 

in every department there must still be the few thoroughly instructed, and the many 

to whom the subject is known only in its outlines and general principles. 
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‘‘Such.a knowledge of what is called the Baconian philosophy we hope to; present 
our readers with the materials for acquiring in these volumes. Our. plan, of producing, 
for the most part Bacon’s own words, will have at least the advantage. of trustworthi- 
ness and safety. Our duty will be to confine ourselves principally to exposition, and 
to deal but little either in controversy or in criticism. The only respect, therefore, in 
which we shall have to draw upon the confidence of the reader will be that we ex- 
hibit all the evidence which is material upon any disputed point. 

‘‘ But what is understood by the Baconian philosophy is only one of the things to 
which the extant writings of Bacon relate. About half of the entire body of them, 
even if we exclude his Letters, has nothing to do with his system or method of phi- 
losophy. If we confine ourselves to his English writings, the portion of them that 
relates to his method of philosophy will be: found to be less.than a third of the whole. 
The other two-thirds are occupied with matters Moral, Theological, Historical, Poli- 
tical, and Legal. 

‘* Bacon is a great name both in the history of philosophy and. in our English 
literature. At the same time, with the exception of his Essays, what he has written 
is very little known to the general reader. He stands, therefore, exactly in. the 
position which seems to make it expedient that.an account of his. works should be 
given, and so much of them as can be made generally interesting produced for popular 
perusal, in such a form as the present. It isthe object of the series of analytical ac- 
counts of great writers, to which the present volumes belong, to introduce the most 
numerous class of readers to an actual acquaintance with those chief works, in our own 
literature and in that of other countries, with the names at least of the authors. of 
which everybody is familiar. And this we believe to be likely to prove by far: the 
most effectual way of promoting the more general study of the works in. their origi- 
nal and complete form.” . 

We subjoin.a passage which is sufficient evidence that the higher order of criti- 
cism may be properly associated with such an attempt as this to popularize a Great 
Writer :— 

*‘ Jonson has.said of Bacon’s speaking, that his hearers could not cough or look 
aside from him without loss; neither can his readers remit their attention for 
a sentence, or for a. clause of a sentence, without missing a portion of the 
thought.. We do not speak merely of the vividness and pregnaney of the expression ; 
that is another thing. What we mean is, that the flow of the reasoning or reflection 
never pauses, never diminishes. ‘True or false, one new thought, one new view suc- 
ceeds another as fast as it is possible to exhibit them. Nor is this true only of the 
Essays, where the style is more formally aphoristic and economical. His:other writ- 
ings are less pointed and epigrammatic ; but the packing of the thoughts is nearly as, 
close everywhere. Every word indicates a working, teeming mind. Much of what, 
is said, indeed, may be merely ingenious ; some portion of the abundance may be even, 
incumbering, and would, we may think, be better away ; but there, at any rate, it is,, 
never-failing and seemingly inexhaustible, at the least the richest intermixture of wis- 
dom, fancy, and ingenuity in succession, often a combination and interfusion of all the 
three. 

“Then there is the uncommonness and characteristic air of nearly all the thoughts. 
It might be supposed that after any true thing has once been said, and generally felt 
and accepted, it would pass into common property, and cease to be recognisable as 
the thought of an individual. But it does not so happen. An original thought never 
loses its stamp of originality. If it has been struck out in an illiterate and unrecord- 
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ing age, it spreads indeed everywhere among the people, but it retains its distinctive 
shape of a peculiar utterance, a proverb, and, after having been repeated for a thousand 
years, it shows like a flash of fire among other words every time it is used. It is the 
same with an original thought in a book. It always remains new, fresh, and striking. 
A mere scientific truth may become a commonplace ; it is something entirely separate 
from the mind of the discoverer; but a happily expressed thought is a fragment of the 
mind which first gave it such expression, and will always continue to be something 
unlike what any other mind would have produced. Take any discovery in ustronomy : 
we could not say from anything that is known of the minds of Copernicus, or Galileo, 
or Tycho Brahe, or Kepler, from which of them it proceeded, ner does the mention of 
it in ordinary circumstances recal its author ; no part of its importance, no part of its 
beauty or its life lies in its connection with him: it has no flavour or character of any 
kind which it has taken from him, or which makes any likeness between him and it. 
He has thrown it forth as the tissue is thrown forth by the loom; a moral saying is 
more like the grape, that is ever racy of the soil where it grew. ‘Thus, a character- 
istic thought of Bacon's cannot be taken possession of by any one else and made his 
own; in the change of the Baconian form or expression, the thought itself would be 
changed ; it must therefore always retain that peculiarity of aspect which marks it as 
his, and which will keep it for ever as distinguishable and as striking as it was at first. 
A discovery made by Kepler might easily, if we were to judge only by the intellec- 
tual characters of the two, be attributed to Copernicus; but a verse of Homer's or a 
sentence of Bacon’s will usually, like a picture by Raphael, attest their own 
paternity. . 

** Bacon’s manner of writing has been described by his chaplain and first biographer 
in the following terms : — ‘ In the composing of his books, he did rather drive at a 
masculine and clear expression than at any fineness or affectation of phrases, and would 
often ask if the meaning were expressed plainly enough ; as being one that accounted 
words to be but subservient or ministerial to matter, and not the principal. And, if 
his style were polite, it was because he could do no otherwise. Neither was he given 
to any light conceits, or descanting upon words, but did ever purposely and industri- 
ously avoid them ; for he held such things to be but digressions or diversions from the 
scope intended, and to derogate from the weight and dignity of the style." What is 
here said of his avoidance of all mere verbal conceits is true, and the fact merits espe- 
cial attention as notably discriminating the wit of Bacon from that of every other 
English writer eminent for that quality in his age. Probably nothing resembling a 
pun, or any quibble of that class, is to be found in all that he has written. Nor does 
he torture thoughts more than words ; having once given the thought full and fitting 
expression, he lets it alone, and passes on to the next. Yet the characteristic of his 
writing is pre-eminently wit, understood in the largest and highest sense, as the per- 
ception and exhibition of things in their less obvious relations. Upon no topic is he 
ever trite, or a repeater of what has been said by others; he cannot quote a verse of 
Scripture without giving it an interpretation of his own. And yet the peculiar view 
that he takes of everything, never, or very rarely, appears forced or unnatural ; if it 
be the last that would occur to an ordinary thinker, it looks as if it were the first that 
had occurred to him. 

** Much of this comes of the real originality of Bacon’s manner of thinking ; but the 
effect is also in part owing to his great oratorical skill or art of expression, The 
manner of his writing is as striking and uncommon as the matter. Or rather, we 
should say, the arraying and apparelling of his thoughts is as brilliant as the thoughts 
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themselves. He has no passion; but no man had ever more of the mere ingenuity 
and fancy that belong to eloquence. His style is all over colour and imagery ; so 
much so, indeed, that this sort of enrichment may be said frequently to enter into its 
substance, and to constitute his thoughts rather than to clothe and decorate them. 
Metaphors, similitudes, and analogies make up a great part of his reasoning,—are 
constantly brought in for proof and argument as well as for illustration. Not that 
this forms any objection to the force or soundness of the reasoning. In moral expo- 
sition, which is totally different in its nature from mathematical demonstration—as 
different as a piece of music is from the multiplication table—what is at all times 
principally wanted, almost the one thing needful, is the spirit and pulse of life ; if 
that be present in sufficient strength, the manner in which it shows itself, or the 
source whence it is obtained, is of little consequence. Consider what all such expo- 
sition is. It rarely or never takes the form of pure syliogism or absolutely necessary 
deduction ; its nature does not admit of its doing so; it never can, except perhaps 
for a step or two now and then by a process of forcing or torture, be reduced to that 
form. What is called moral reasoning consists, in addition to the historical statement 
of the necessary facts, mainly of such excitement addressed to the reader or hearer 
as enables and impels him to supply everything else for himself—to see the subject ia 
the same light in which the writer or speaker sees it, and to come to the same con- 
clusions. ‘There are various ways, we repeat, of producing this effect, according to 
the circumstances of the case. Almost the only position that can be universally 
affirmed is, that the thing cannot be done in the manner of a mathematical demonstra- 
tion ; in moral questions that mode of reasoning is at once powerless and, for any 
continued effort, impossible. It may be accomplished by mere artifice of narration ; 
by the clear exhibition of the subject in the proper points of view; by passionate 
declamation ; by invective; by ridicule; by epigrams and witticisms ; and often, as 
effectually as in any other way, or more so than in any other, by ingenious analogies 
and similitudes and other fanciful illustrations. None of these modes of exposition, 
it is true, are in a strict sense logically conclusive ; but any one is nearly as mach so 
as any other; and at any rate no methods more purely logical are possible. An ex- 
tended concatenation of perfect syllogisms upon any moral subject would be a mere 
string of truisms and inanities. 

“ We do not admit, therefore, that there is anything false or hollow in Bacon's 
manner of reasoning, because he deals largely in figurative illustrations, When in 
the above essay he represents truth as a kind of daylight, and falsehood or fiction as 
a candlelight, we contend that he expounds an idea and impresses a conviction as 
distinctly and completely as could have been done by the soberest and most colour- 
less statement. Nay, much more distinctly and effectually ; for there is a life and 
power in the figure that the plain statement would not have had, awakening a cor- 
responding life and power of conception in the mind of the reader. Nor is an imagi- 
native manner of thinking, or a figurative style, inconsistent with soundness of judg- 
ment or correctness of exposition. The highest of all truths have been expounded 
poetically. Many of the highest truths cannot be conceived at all except imagina- 
tively. A mind of imaginative capacity is in the region of thought and reasoning to 
a mind without imagination what in the world of sense the man who sees is to 
him who is blind. The latter may have a tolerably correct notion of anything 
he can touch and handle; but the former alone can embrace the grand panorama 


of nature.” 
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ENIGMA XIV. 


Row on, row on!— The First may 
light 

My shallop o’erjthe wave to-night ; 

But she will hide, in.a little while, 

The lustre of her silent smile ; 

For fickle she is, and changeful still, 

As a madman’s wish, or a woman’s will. 


Row on, row on!—The Second is high 
In my own bright lady’s balcony ; 
And she beside it, pale‘and mute, 
Untold her beads, untouched her lute, 
Is wondering why her lover’s skiff 

So slowly glides to the lonely cliff. 


Row on, row on!-—When the Whole is 
fled, . 
The song will be hushed, and the rapture 

dead ; 
And I must go in my grief again 
To the toils of day, and the haunts of men, 
To a future of fear, and a present of care, 
And memory’s dream of the things that 


were, 
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ADDRESS TO THE READER. 





Turs is the last Number of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ and this is the last paper 
which its Editor shall compose for a work which he has conducted for more 
than fourteen years. Gibbon has recorded his feelings on writing “ the last 
lines of the last. page ” of his immortal ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire ::—“ A sober melancholy was spread over my mind by the idea that I 
had taken an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion.” It is so, 
perhaps, with every man who does for the last time what he has been long 
accustomed to do. 

The present Series of the ‘ Penny Magazine ’ is closed after an experiment 
of only six months. The Editor has no reason to complain of the want of 
public encouragement, for the sale of this Series has exceeded that of its 
predecessor in 1845. But the sale, such as it is, is scarcely remunerating ; 
and there are indications that it may decline rather than increase. This is a 
hint which cannot be mistaken. It shall not be said of his humble efforts 
to continue, upon an equality with the best of his.contemporaries, a publica- 
tion which once had a decided pre-eminence, that— 


“ Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage.” 


He leaves this portion of the field of popular literature to be cultivated ‘by 
those whose new energy may be worth more than his old experience. “The 
‘Penny Magazine’ shall beginand end with him. It shall not pass into ether 
hands. 

There are revolutions in popular literature, as in everything else. ‘The 
“Penny Magazine’ and ‘ Chambers’s Journal’ entered the field together. It 
is our privilege to quit the field first, and to quit it voluntarily. We have 
come to the conviction that the weekly demand for such miscellanies is in a 
great measure passing away. The monthly sale may be a more permanent 
matter. But the ‘Penny Magazine’ having for the most part ceased to sell 
as a weekly sheet, we find that the peculiar usefulness of such a publication 
has come'to an end. In the first number of the ‘ Penny’ Magazine,’ dated 
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March 31, 1832, it was said ‘“‘ There are a very great number of persons who 
can spare half an hour for the reading of a newspaper, who are sometimes 
disinclined to open a book. For these we shall endeavour to prepare a 
useful and entertaining Weekly Magazine, that may be taken up and laid 
down without requiring any considerable effort ; and that may tend to fix the 
mind upon calmer, and, it may be, purer subjects of thought than the vio- 
lence of party discussion, or the stimulating details of crime and suffering. 
We have, however, no expectation of superseding the newspaper, and no 
desire to supersede it.” The success of this attempt was one of the most 
remarkable characteristics of the time. ‘The ‘ Penny Magazine’ very soon 
reached a sale of two hundred thousand, in numbers and parts. The penny 
sheets of ribaldry and impiety were driven from the field. Gradually, how- 
ever, has the newspaper, with its greater passing attractions, assumed a far 
higher character than in the days when a Weekly Magazine was thought 
necessary for the diffusion of sound knowledge. The reduction of the Stamp 
duty, the’ rapid distribution through the agency of railroads, has sent the 
newspaper into every corner of the kingdom; and the conductors of the 
London and Provincial Press have, with very few exceptions, applied them- 
selves to their duties with the conviction that they are now addressing a 
people who deserve the praise which Milton bestowed upon their forefathers 
—a nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, inquiring, and piercing 
spirit,—acute to invent, subtile and sinewy to discourse, not bereath the 
reach of any point the highest that human capacity can soar to.” The 
British Newspaper Press has of late years done a great deal, a very great 
deal, to vindicate its claim to the praise of “ the best public instructor.” 
That the ‘Penny Magazine,’ and other publications conducted in a like 
spirit, have done something to elevate the popular mind, and to make it 
appreciate a rational, honest, and temperate newspaper, in preference to a 
declamatory, insidious, and violent newspaper, will, we believe, be conceded 
by most persons. 

Two years ago the Editor wrote thus in the first Weekly Volume :—“ The 
number of weekly periodical works (not newspapers) issued in London on Sa- 
turday, May 4, 1844, was about sixty. Of these the weekly sale of ‘ Chambers’s 
Journal,’ the ‘Penny Magazine,’ the ‘Saturday Magazine,’ the ‘ Mirror,’ 
the ‘Mechanics’ Magazine,’ the ‘ Atheneum,’ the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ the 
‘Lancet,’ the ‘Church of England Magazine,’ ‘ Punch,’ and of several 
others of the more important, amounts to little less than 300,000 copies, or 
about fifteen millions annually. The greater number of these are devoted 
to the supply of persons who have only a very small sum to expend weekly 
upon their home reading. They are not adapted to the principle of asso- 
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ciation in book-clubs. They are taken home, read, laid aside, perhaps 
destroyed, and sometimes, we trust, preserved and bound. With few excep- 
tions, they are innocuous. The love of excitement is, perhaps, too much 
cultivated ; but, on the whole, we have no hesitation in affirming that they 
have superseded much that was injurious in the cheaper literature.” We 
have again collected all the weekly periodical sheets issued in London on a 
given Saturday in the present month, They may be classed thus :— 


Literary Papers. ° . ° : ee 
Economical and Social J =" : e . 12 
Penny and three-halfpenny Magazines , - 4 
Tracts . . ° . ° ‘ ° . 

Musical . . . « 
Weekly sheets, forming wieiieit bike ° - 37 


oe 


73 
It is from this competition that the ‘Penny Magazine’ now withdraws 
itself. Its Editor most earnestly wishes success to those who are keeping on 
their course with honesty and ability—to those who do not administer to a 
fraudulent cheapness, by pilfering from every copyright work that comes in 
their way—to those who have regard to the heavy responsibility which 
every writer ought to feel who addresses large bodies of his fellow-men—to 
those who do not hold out false hopes and extravagant expectations to the 
great mass of the working classes, or seek to array the rich against the poor 
and the poor against the rich—to those who advocate every real and prac-. 
tical improvement of our social condition, and sneer not at ameliorations of 
indigence and discomfort that may be effected without political convulsion— 
to those, in short, who are honest teachers of the people. He rejoices that 
there are many in the field, and some who have come at the eleventh hour, 
who deserve the wages of zealous and faithful labourers. But there are 
others who are carrying out the principle of cheap weekly sheets to the dis- 
grace of the system, and who appear to have got some considerable hold 
upon the less informed of the working people, and especially upon the young. 
There are manufactories in London whence hundreds of reams of vile paper 
and printing issue weekly ; where large bodies of children are employed to 
arrange types, at the wages of shirt-makers, from copy furnished by the most 
ignorant, at the wages of scavengers. In truth, such writers, if they deserve 
the name of writers, are scavengers. All the garbage that belongs to the 
history of crime and misery is raked together, to diffuse a moral’ miasma 
through the land, in the shape of the most vulgar and brutal fiction. ‘Penny 
Magazines,’ and ‘ Edinburgh Journals, and ‘ Weekly Instructors,’ and 
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‘ People’s Journals,’ have little chance of cireulation amongst the least 
informed class, who most require sound knowledge, while the cheap book- 
sellers’ shops are filled with such things as ‘ Newgate, a. Romance,’ ‘ The 
Black Mantle, or the Murder at the Old Jewry? ‘The Spectre of the Hall,’ 
*The Love-Child,’ ‘The Feast of Blood,’ ‘The Convict,’ and twenty 
others, all of the same exciting character to the young and ignorant. But 
the detrimental] exercise of the printing-press is only to be met by its whole- 
some employment. We have no fear for the righteous cause of cheap 
literature. 

The publication of the Werxty VoLUuME was commenced in 1844, in 
the belief that ‘‘ there is a demand for Books of standard value and universal 
interest, cheap enough to find their way into every cottage, so trustworthy 
in their facts, sound in their principles, and attractive in their subjects and 
their treatment, as to be welcome to the most instructed readers.” In this 
belief the Editor of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ has been able to produce One 
Hunprep AND Five Weexty Votumes. He is now about to continue 
the same ciass OF Book MONTHLY. To those who have so long sup- 
ported the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ he ventures to recommend the purchase of 
‘KNIGHT’S MONTHLY VOLUME,’ as.carrying onward the principle 
of a cheap diffusion of wholesome literature, in aecordance with what. he 
believes to be a symptom of the spread of knowledge—a desire to form per- 
manent libraries of information and entertainment, in preference to the 
purchase of Miscellanies, that, whatever be their merit, must to some extent 
be of ephemeral value. 

Cuartes Knicur. 


June 19; 1846. 


THE END. 
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